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THE HARVARD SCHOOL OF ASTRONOMY 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY’ 


SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


ARVARD COLLEGE was founded too early for her 

first generation of students to be upset by astronomical 
theories with which their ancestors were unfamiliar. Kepler 
is said to have “rung the knell” of the old astronomy 
with the publication of his Astronomia Nova in 1609; but it 
was long before the learned world even caught the sound.” 
We are accustomed to assume that those scientific discoveries 
which, in retrospect, appear landmarks of progress were 
promptly accepted at least by the educated classes, and soon 
effected a revolution in thought. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Inventions are universally acclaimed if they 
produce some device or instrument of practical use; but the 
important discoveries which make these inventions possible, 
if they challenge some established system of thought, religion, 
or economics, have to fight their way to acceptance. This was 


1 Paper read before the History of Science Society at Cambridge, Decem- 
ber 2g, 1933. 

2 As J. Peiseneer shows, in Isis, xvi, 172-208, the great scientists who 
flourished around 1600 took very little account of one another’s work. Gali- 
leo ignored the laws announced in Kepler's Astronomia Nova, and seems to 
have had no knowledge of his work in optics; indeed it was not until Newton 
showed the connection between elliptical orbits and gravitation, that Kepler's 
laws became generally known. 


3 
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particularly true of the great discoveries of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. As Preserved Smith has written, “ the 
impact of science was so fresh in man’s experience as to cause 
him first astonishment, then pain, and then anger; he found 
it at first ridiculous, then horrible, and then blasphemous, 
before he finally learned to prize it as the supreme good.” * 
Galileo’s demonstration that God was not the present source 
of astral energy; Copernicus’s proof that the earth spun on its 
own axis and revolved about the sun; Gassendi’s assault on 
astrology and his theory of atomic energy; the revelations of 
the microscope and of Harvey and Huygens as to the physi- 
cal resemblances between mankind and lower organisms; all 
these undermined the philosophical explanation of reality 
which had been generally accepted from the time of Plato, 
and of which Aristotle had been the acknowledged authority. 
They brought about what E. M. Pickman has aptly described 
as the collapse of the scholastic hierarchy. They robbed the 
earth of her traditional place as center of the uni erse, man 
of his proud preéminence as the creature for whose «.cisfac- 
tion all else was created, and the Almighty of his wire-pulling 
function in a snug little cosmos. Such discoveries were no 
more palatable to Protestants than to Catholics, for the re- 
formers had adopted the same explanation of reality as the 
medieval church. 

Of all innovations, the astronomical were the most spec- 
tacular, the most disturbing, and the most contrary to com- 
mon sense. What nonsense, to assert that this firm ground 
beneath my feet is spinning through space! And, moreover, 
does not the Bible declare that God “hath made the round 
world so fast that it can not be moved”? Even the great 
Bacon, as late as 1620, was still asserting that the earth’s move- 
ment could not be allowed.’ Doubtless the great majority of 
Protestants still believed in a geocentric universe, and tacitly 


8 History of Modern Culture (New York, 1939) , 1, 17-18. 
* Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, 64, 212-244. 
5 K. Maynard, “ Science in Early English Literature,” Isis, xvi, 105. 
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approved when, in 1633, the Holy Inquisition forced Galileo 
“to abandon the false opinion that the sun is the center of 
the world and immovable,” as “ contrary to Holy Scripture.” 
The new astronomy, although it had a foot in the door at 
Oxford as early as 1619, can hardly be said to have been es- 
tablished there, or at Cambridge, until thirty years later.* 
Universities are notoriously cautious of new theories. Aca- 
demic minds do not like to be disturbed; even when no in- 
quisition lurks in the background, there are overseers and a 
jealous public. Thus Michael Mzstlin, an astronomer whose 
career bridged the year 1600, gloried in his pupil Kepler and 
early saluted Galileo; yet when he wrote a manual of astron- 
omy, Mzstlin, out of a prudent consideration for his official 
responsibility as professor in the University of Tiibingen, 
adopted the compromise of Tycho Brahe, which still left the 
earth the center of the universe. Astronomy was the danger- 
ous subject in the 1620's, as economics in the 1920's. In 
many seats of learning under clerical control, it long re- 
mained dangerous. At Paris it was unsafe to praise Coper- 
nicus or defend his system until 1686; and in 1711, when 
Charles III requested the Spanish universities to modernize 
their teaching of science, Salamanca replied: “ Newton 
teaches nothing that would make a good logician or meta- 
physician, and Gassendi and Descartes do not agree so well 
with revealed truth as Aristotle does.”* The ban on all 
works teaching the Copernican theory was not omitted 


6 When the Savilian professorship of astronomy in the University of Ox- 
ford was established in 1619, the first duty of the professor was to expound 
the whole Ptolemaic system, and (in due season) those of Copernicus, Geber, 
modern astronomical discoveries, “and others more recent” (Laudian Stat- 
utes, 1888 ed., 245) . The first two professors never got so far as that. The first, 
John Bainbridge, who took his M.A. from Emmanuel the year after John 
Cotton, was a Ptolemaic, addicted to “the vulgar notion of comets.” John 
Greaves, his successor, was more an antiquary than a mathematician, but had 
a rich collection of astronomical instruments (R. W. T. Giinther, Early Science 
in Oxford, u, 78-80) . It was not until Seth Ward succeeded to the chair in 
1649, that Oxford had an astronomer of the new school. 

t George Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature (Boston, 1853), m1, 285. 
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from the Roman Catholic Index of Prohibited Books until 
1757 

Hence we need not be surprised that Henry Dunster, the 
first president of Harvard, and for long the sole teacher, 
taught his pupils the astronomy of the ancients. Harvard stu- 
dents, in Dunster’s administration, learned little of the uni- 
verse that Dante did not know. Our fixed and stable earth is 
the center of all existence. About her atmosphere revolve nine 
transparent and concentric orbs, the “ crystal spheres,” which 
“move in melodious time.”* In each of the first seven 
heavens a single planet is embedded; the eighth heaven of 
the fixed stars, the firmament, is “ thick inlaid with patines of 
bright gold ”; ** the ninth or primum mobile, diaphanous in 
substance and invisible to human eyes, but giving forth the 
deepest tone in the music of the spheres, revolves at incred- 
ible speed inside the tenth heaven, the immutable empyrean. 
There dwells God the prime mover, with all the glorious 
company of heaven and the souls of the blessed dead. Thence 


La gloria di Colui, che tutto muove 
Per l'universo penetra; e risplende 
In una parte pit, e meno altrove.™ 


Such, with a few additions and refinements, was the cos- 
mogony presented as true in the first text-book of science used 
at Harvard College.** Need we bewail the ignorance of these 
early students? Happy lads, rather, to be brought up on so 
simple and harmonious a conception, to which the poets had 


® Smith, History of Modern Culture, 1, 58; and see Dorothy Stimson, 
Gradual Acceptance of Copernican Theory (New York, 1917), especially 
85-106. 

® Milton, On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, xiii. 

10 The Merchant of Venice, v, 1. 

11 Paradiso, 1, 1. 

12 The Physiologia Peripatetica of Johannes Magirus (Frankfort, 1610) . 
A copy owned by a member of the class of 1642 is in the Harvard College 
Library, which owns several students’ copies of other editions. It would not 
be surprising to find the De Sphaera of old Sacro Bosco (John Holywood) 
the English contemporary of Dante, in use at early Harvard; Thomas Weld 
(A.B. 1671) had one in his library at the time of his death. 
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given an zsthetic reality that can never be destroyed. One 
would fain believe in it to-day when standing watch at sea 
under starlit skies. 

The question of how soon Harvard College adopted and 
taught the Copernican system, is one upon which too much 
has been inferred from scanty data. The few astronomical 
subjects in the surviving commencement Theses and Quas- 
tiones * are too vague and general to afford any light. Writers 
on the intellectual history of the English colonies have, in the 
main, relied on two statements. Nathaniel Mather (A.B. 
1647) wrote from Dublin respecting the Theses of 1686 (no 
copy of which has survived): “. . . I perceive the Cartesian 
philosophy begins to obteyn in New England, and if I con- 
jecture aright the Copernican System too.” ** But Mather had 
been absent from New England since 1650. In 1714 that in- 
vincible conservative, Samuel Sewall, after hearing Cotton 
Mather declare in a sermon that the sun was the center of our 
system, wrote, “I think it inconvenient to assert such Prob- 
lems.” ** But Sewall may merely have meant that astronomy 
was out of place in a sermon. 

On the basis of these very slender data, a scholar of repute 
has somewhat hastily concluded, “ About 1670 Copernican 
astronomy, it appears, was getting a little foothold in Har- 
vard, a century after its promulgation in Europe, but it was 
not formally taught until much later.” ** And a popular his- 
torian, after stating a similar conclusion, remarks: “ Astro- 
nomical knowledge found its way to the people at large 
mostly through the almanacs, which in this period were mere 
slender compilations of tables. . . .” ** 

Actually, Copernican astronomy was formally taught at 


18 For definition, see article in the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, V, 484-487, 
by Dr. James J. Walsh. 

14 4 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vm, 63. 

15 Diary of Samuel Sewall (Boston, 1882), 1, 31: 5 Collections, Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, vu, 31. . 

16 T. J. Wertenbaker, The First Americans (New York, 1927), 248. 

17 J. T. Adams, Provincial Society (New York, 1927), 124. 
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Harvard at least as early as 1659; the young Harvard gradu- 
ates who compiled the New England almanacs, used them as 
a vehicle for popular essays on the new astronomy; and one 
Harvard astronomer even provided the great Newton with 
observations useful for his Principia. 

Most of the evidence on which this conclusion is based may 
be found in the annual almanacs, published by the little 
printing press in the college yard. From 1646 and probably 
earlier, the Cambridge printer selected a recent Harvard 
graduate, usually a tutor and fellow of the college, to make 
the calculations and prepare the copy for the annual al- 
manac.** Apparently these budding authors were rewarded 
by being allowed to fill the empty space at the foot of each 
page with their own writings. 

For many years the Harvard almanac compiler had, or 
thought he had, a poetic gift.* But the New England Al- 
manack of the Coelestial Motions for This Present Year of 
the Christian 41a 1659 was prepared by a young graduate 
and fellow who preferred to use his free space for a popular 
essay on the Copernican system. This author was Zechariah 
Brigden of Stonington, Connecticut, who had just finished 
working his way to a bachelor’s degree with “a schollership,” 
“ ringinge the bell and waytinge in the hall,” together with 
sundry produce from the parental farm. Sir Brigden, when 
he received the almanac commission, had obtained a tutor- 
ship and was studying at Cambridge for the ministry. He 
evidently had access to a copy of the Astronomia Instauraia 


18 There is evidence of annual almanacs having been printed at Cam- 
bridge by Stephen Day since 1639, but the earliest surviving example is that 
for 1646. This, and several other early almanacs are known only by single 
examples, in the Henry E. Huntington and other libraries. None survive for 
the years 1651-1655. The late Dr. Charles L. Nichols had all those extant re- 
produced by photostat, and copies deposited in a selected group of libraries. 
He gives a chronological list of these almanacs, and settles the authorship of 
those that are signed only by initials, in Proceedings, American Antiquarian 
Society, n.s., XXII, 15-134. 

19 Some of this almanac poetry is reprinted in K. B. Murdock, Handker- 
chiefs from Paul (Cambridge, 1927) ; and S. E. Morison, Builders of the Bay 
Colony (Boston, 1930) . 
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(1656) of Vincent Wing, an English almanac-maker and 
amateur astronomer who was the first to make available in 
English the discoveries of Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler, 
and to publish ephemerides which made it possible for any 
fair mathematician to predict eclipses.” 


Brigden opens this almanac for 1659 with a prediction, the 
fourth word of which was a challenge to believers in the old 
astronomy: 


Twice shall this Planet wheron we live, and it’s concomitant 
the Moon, widdow each other of their Sun-derived luster.** 


And the Almanack concludes with a brief but pithy exposi- 
tion of the Copernican system. This, probably the earliest 
essay in popular science to appear in the English colonies, is 
here reprinted for the first time, and with the Cambridge 


printer's somewhat erratic spelling and punctuation un- 
changed. 


A BREIF EXPLICATION AND PROOF OF THE 
PHILOLAICK 22 SysTEME. 


That which the studious in Astronomy have propounded to 
themselves, as the main end and scope, to which they have di- 


20 Wing's Astronomia Instaurata (London, 1656) used by Brigden was 
possibly the very copy now in the Harvard College Library, bound up with 
Wing’s Harmonicon Coeleste, which bears marks of ownership of Thomas 
Graves (A.B. 1656) , of Samuel Brackenbury (A.B. 1664), and Joseph Browne 
(A.B. 1666), who compiled the New England almanacs for 1667 and 1669, 
respectively, and of Edward Holyoke (A.B. 1705), a later almanac-maker. 
The Harvard College Library had a copy of Wing’s Astronomia Britannica 
(1669) in 1723, and now has one which shows by its inscriptions that it was 
successively owned in the college by Grindall Rawson (A.B. 1678), John 
Leverett (A.B. 1680), and Samuel Danforth (A.B. 1683), who compiled the 
almanac for 1686. 

21 Cf. Vincent Wing, ‘Od\buria Adpara, or an Almanack for 1654: “ Twice 
shall this primary Planet the Earth which we inhabit, be deprived in part 
of the Sun’s illuminating Raies, and twice also shall the Earth’s Planet, the 
Moon, lose part of her Sun-borrowed luster, by the interposition of the Earth 
between the Sun and her.” 

22 This word, which is not to be found in the Oxford Dictionary, was 
derived by Brigden from Wing, who, in turn, derived it from a French 
mathematician, Ismaél Boulliau (1605-1694), or Bullialdus, whose Astro- 
nomia Philolaica appeared in 1645. The title has reference to the cosmogony 
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rected their endeavours, hath been the finding out of some 
rational way, for the salving of the Ccelestial appearances; In 
order to which there hath been a three-fold hypothesis invented; 
sc: the Ptolemaick, Tychonick and Philolaick: To let pass any 
further mention of the two former, the frame of the last is as 
followes: 

In the lowest room of the World, is placed the Sun, which 
challengeth to it self a centrall motion, finish’t in the space of 
about 26. dayes; which is evidenced by the late admirable in- 
vention of the Telescope, by which, the Solar spots are discovered 
to move round the body of the Sun, from the celerity of whose 
motion nigh the middle of the Solar disce, and tardity when they 
approach either limb of the same, may more then conjecturally 
be drawn that they are contiguous to the body of the Sun, of 
whose motion they participate: Next in order above the Sun, 
moves the Planet Mercury, and finishes his course in about 88 
dayes. To whom succeeds Venus who accomplisheth her period 
in 225, dayes. After Venus is placed the Earth, which besides her 
diurnal revolution in 24 houres, hath an Annual periodical mo- 
tion through the Ecliptique, performed in 365, dayes: about the 
Earth as its center, the secondary Planet the Moon is carryed, 
which goes from, and returnes to, the same point in the Zodiaque 
in the space of 27 dayes, which measures the periodical month. 
The next primary Planet is Mars, who finisheth his course in 2 
yeares. Jupiter takes his place next after Mars and paceth round 
the Sun in 12 yeares; about whom as in an epicycle move 4 other 
Planets, not lyable to the eye without the help of the Telescope. 
The last primary Planet, which is highest in place, and conse- 
quently slowest in motion, is Saturn, who runs his circuit in no 
less than go yeares: and as the Earth and Jupiter had their moons 
or concomitans, so is the body of this Planet environed by two 


of Philolaus the Pythagorean, who in the seventeenth century was regarded as 
the precursor of Copernicus and Kepler. Philolaus taught that sun, earth, and 
other planets turned about an invisible focus of astral energy; Boulliau com- 
bined this theory with the discoveries of Galileo and Kepler, and taught that 
the orbits of the planets were ellipses described within a cone, one focus of 
which was the sun; but he made the mistake of inferring that each planet 
traversed an equal angle in equal time. The “ Philolaick Systeme” demon- 
strated by Brigden and later Harvard almanac-makers, is to all intents and 
purposes the Copernican-Keplerian system. 
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secondary Planets, not visible without the help of the forenamed 
Instrument. In the outmost surface of this visible world, is seated 
the Spheare of the fixt Stars, which are altogether voyd of mo- 
tion, but unchangably retayn the places assigned them at their 
Creation. 

That this is the true and genuine Systeme of the world, is 
plainly evinced from its exact squaring with the Phznomena, 
for, hence is drawn the reason why Venus and Mercury are 
never in opposition to the Sun, and why the contrary is to be 
seen in the 3 superiour Planets: as also the reason of the direc- 
tion, retrogradation and station of the two inferiour, and three 
superiour Planets, and why the Earth and Moon are not subject 
to the like passions. Further hence may the true places of the 
Planets be obtained, and their several inequalityes rectifyed to 
a very point; as is evidently declared and proved by Mr. Vincent 
Wing in his Astronomia Instaurata. 

Lastly, hence is taken away that gross difformity of motion, 
and farrago of concentrical, eccentrical and epicyclical, whim- 
syes, which pester the other Hypothesis, they being but meer 
figments and altogether incompossible with the uniform motion 
of the Planets. 

The Objections usually brought to evert the truth of this Sys- 
teme are easily answered by the following propositions: 

1. That the Orbis magnus in which the Earth run’s its annual 
circuit, in respect of the Starry sphear, hath no sensible magni- 
tude. Galileus. 

2. That there is no common Center of gravity: Kepler, Galil. 
Digby, Origanus.”* 

3. That the motion of the Earth from West to East, is com- 
municated, as to all earthly bodyes, so to that portion of ayre 
which is contained w{ith]in the Concave of the Moons Orbe. 
Dr. White.** 

4. That a common motion of bodyes can imprint no force at 
all, to hinder, or further their different particular motions. 
White, Gassend. Want of room forbids the application of these 
rules, which yet by the desirer of satisfaction are easily appli- 


23 David Origanus, Ephemerides Brandenburgica, LX. 
24 Presumably Thomas White (1593-1676), co-author with Sir Kenelm 
Digby of Institutionum Peripateticarum (1646) . 
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cable; for the solution of the ordinary objections, whether As- 
tronomicall or Physicall. 

Those objections that are back’t with Divine Authority, al- 
though they are most weighty, yet by the maintayners of this 
Systeme, are not let pass without an answer, the breif wherof is 

That the Scriptures being fitted as well to the capacity of 
the rudest mechanick, as of the blest Philosopher, do not intend 
so much propriety and exactness, as playness and perspicuity; 
and in Philosophicall truths therin contayned, the proper literal 
sense is alwayes subservient to the casting vote of reason. Schar- 
pius. Gassend. Besserinus. 

The most seemingly contradicting Scripture is Psal: 104. He 
hath founded the Earth; upon its Basis, that it should not be 
removed for ever. But 1. Place is sometimes taken for the same 
with order, and in this sense the Earth doth not change it’s 
place, or is not removed. Or 2. The Basis of a figure, is that 
wheron it rests, answerable to which in the Earth is its center, 
on which the Earth is so founded, that it cannot suffer a total 
dissipation. 

It will be noted that Brigden still retains the sphere of the 
fixed stars from the Ptolemaic system — as did Copernicus 
himself — and that he is uneasily conscious of the Bible being 
a stumbling-block to the acceptance of new ideas by the, 
public. But it can hardly be asserted, with success, that Har- 
vard was faithful to the Ptolemaic system when one of her 
junior fellows and tutors was publicly advocating the new 
astronomy. 

John Winthrop the younger, doubtless pleased at this 
turn of affairs, sent a copy of Brigden’s almanac to the Rev- 
erend John Davenport of New Haven. The reply of that 
worthy (March 18, 1659) is a delightful example of a toler- 
antly conservative attitude toward new theories; incidentally 
it shows that President Chauncy approved the almanac: 
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To nis Honourep FREIND JoHN WINTHROP EsQUIRE THESE PRES- 
ENT IN HARTFORD 
Honovurep Sm 


- . - I cannot omit to present my respectfull salutacions to 
yourselfe and Mrs Winthron, with many thancks for . . . the 
Almanack, which I had nvc seene before, though, since my 
receite of yours, the praesident of the Colledge sent me one The 
Author of it is wholly unknowne to me, save by his name in the 
title page. In the next page, speaking of 4 ecclipses, this yeare, 
he may seeme to some to be willing to be accounted sapientum 
octavus, utpote qui terram planetarum octavum animo suo fingit, 
contra communem Astronomorum sententiam. For he saith, 
Twice shall this planet, whereon we live and its concomitant the 
moone, widdow each other of theyre sunederived lustre. Now, 
the place, whereon we live, is the earth The place, I say, not the 
planet. But he is not willing solus sapere. Therefore for his 4 
proposicions he produceth, in his last page, sundry authors, who, 
he saith, have answered the objections from scripture against 
this opinion. I have not read theyre answers. But, if that be the 
breife or summe of them, which he notes, it will not be found, 
upon an exact search, to be satisfying. However it be; let him 
injoy his opinion; and I shall rest in what I have learned, til 
more cogent arguments be produced then I have hitherto met 
with . . .** 


To do John Davenport justice, he does not propose that 
the young man be put on the Puritan index expurgatorius, 
or expelled from his fellowship. Brigden may “ injoy his 
opinion”; but Davenport will continue to believe what he 
had been taught at the University of Oxford, where he had 
matriculated in 1613. So many hard things have been said 
about the bigotry and intolerance of the New England clergy, 
that it is perhaps worth while to rub this in. The Puritan 
clergy, instead of opposing the acceptance of the Copernican 
theory, were the chief patrons and promoters of the new as- 
tronomy, and of other scientific discoveries, in New England. 


25 3 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, x, 23-24; MS. in New 
York Public Library. 
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Even before Increase and Cotton Mather wrote their trea- 
tises on popular science, the clerical Harvard corporation, 
with a clerical president, watched over by a board of overseers 
of which half the membership was clerical, sponsored these 
annual almanacs, most of which were compiled by candidates 
for the ministry. 

Brigden’s almanac for 1659 was no isolated example. His 
successors as almanac-makers continued the good work of 
persuading the New England farmers that they lived on a 
revolving planet. Samuel Cheever, who took his first degree 
in 1659, appends “ A breif Discourse of the Rise and Progress 
of Astronomy” to the almanac for 1661, in which he per- 
suasively argues that fallen man, by reason of “his dim In- 
tellectual ey’ and “ dark medium of the body” was so unen- 
lightened “ that its no wonder if this as all other sciences in 
every age do receive but by degrees some small addition.” 
He concludes: 


Whereupon in this last age, Galileus, Bullialdus, Keplerus, 
Gassendus and sundry other Mathematicians, have learnedly 
confuted the Ptolemaick and Tychonick Systeme, and dem- 
onstrated the Copernican Hypothesis to be most consentaneous 
to truth and ocular observations, as the Ephemerides composed 
from thence clearly evince, although there are not, and ques- 
tionlesse never will be wanting those who will be still pleased 
to censure and cavill at the Hypothesis, as no way suting with 
their own fancy. Thus after many sore and tedious throwes, 
[oft}jime obstetricating, at length Experientia scientiam, scientia 
veritatem, sed veritas odium peperit.** 

All four astronomers quoted by Cheever are represented 
in the Harvard College Library catalogue of 1723; and al- 
though one can not prove that Brigden and Cheever knew 
Galileo, Kepler, and Gassendi save through the medium of 
Wing and Heereboord, it is certain that some Harvard un- 
dergraduates were reading these authors within a few years. 


26 “ Experiment has given birth to knowledge, knowledge to truth, but 
truth to enmity.” 
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For in 1675 Cotton Mather as a freshman acquired a copy of 
the Amsterdam, 1669, edition of Gassendi’s Exercitationes 
paradoxice adversus Aristoteleos,” and early in 1676 Thomas 
Shepard, who was graduated that year, acquired for the sum 
of 75. 6d. a copy of the second edition (London, 1653) , illus- 
trated, of Gassendi’s Institutio Astronomica, juxta Hypothe- 
ses tam Veterum quam Recentiorum, cui accesserunt GALILEI 
GALILEI Nuntius Sidereus, et JOHANNIS KEPLERI Dioptrice.** 
Although Gassendi, for the sake of protecting his position in 
the church, made an ostensibly impartial exposition of the 
Ptolemaic, Tychonian, and Copernican systems, his prefer- 
ence for the last was so obvious that the Institutio provided 
the clearest and most convincing exposition of the new as- 
tronomy that any learned man had yet written; and the inclu- 
sion of two important works by Galileo and Kepler did much 
to spread their doctrines. 

Nathaniel Chauncy (A.B. 1661) , the president's son, un- 
dertakes to prove syllogistically, in the almanac for 1662, that 
the planets “dance . . . these illipticall Sallyes, Ebbs and 
flowes"” by reason of “ Magneticall Charmes” emanating 
from the sun. Chauncy was chosen a fellow of the college the 
following year, for which his classmate and younger brother 
Israel compiled the almanac. Israel here proved, by the theory 
of the refraction of light, that the Ptolemaic doctrine of trans- 
lucent spheres was an impossibility. He conceded neverthe- 
less (quoting Alsted) that eclipses might be portents, even 
though produced by natural causes.** Alexander Nowell 
(A.B. 1664), compiler of the almanac for 1665, provides 
therein an essay called ““ The Suns Prerogatiye Vindicated,” 
quoting observations by the telescope as authority, and con- 
cluding with some remarks on the comet that appeared in De- 


27 Mather’s copy inscribed with name and date is in the American Anti- 
quarian Society. 

28 Boston Athenaeum. 

2® This was also Increase Mather’s opinion, twenty years later. T. J. 
Holmes, Increase Mather: A Bibliography of His Works (Cleveland, 1931), 
I, 294-295- 
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cember and January, 1664-1665. This we need not reprint, 
since it was copied at length by John Josselyn and printed in 
his Two Voyages to New England (London, 1674) .” 

Those curious to follow the further development of this 
popular science may find similar essays scattered through the 
New England almanacs from 1674 to the end of the century. 
These almanacs were the most widely diffused form of litera- 
ture, and the only periodical literature, in New England. We 
must admit that the youthful compilers did not write in the 
style or manner best calculated to “ put across” the new as- 
tronomy. There were too many Latin quotations, and too 
much allusiveness, for an unlearned audience. Nevertheless, 
their drift was unmistakable; and the knowledge that the 
pious and learned presidents of Harvard College sponsored 
this new interpretation of the cosmos 7s consistent with Holy 
Writ, must have given the new astronomy impeccable author- 
ity, in the minds of New England church-members. 


8° Pages 47-52 duly credited to “ Alexander Nowel a young studient at 


31 Notably, in the almanac for 1674 “ Compiled by J. S.” (probably John 
Sherman) , in a postscript of which we find “ From Kepler that vigilant and 
Se ae ne eae Senne Cove saateas, and are of opin- 
ion, that the Planets move in an Ellipsis . . .”; remarks in the almanac for 
1675, by John Foster (A.B. 1667), who set up as a printer in Boston; in 
Foster’s almanac for 1681: “ Or Comets, Their Motion, Distance, and Magni 
tude,” with Thomas Brattle’s “ Observations of a Comet seen this last Win- 
ter 1680. and how it appeared at Boston”; in Cotton Mather’s Boston Ephe- 
meris for 1683, “ A Description of the Last Years Comet” (Halley's); in the 
Cambridge Ephemeris for 1684, by Noadiah Russell (A.B. 1681), a page on 
lightning and thunder; ibid. for 1685 by William Williams (A.B. 1683), 
“ Concerning a Rainbow”; in the Boston Ephemeris for 1685 by Nathaniel 
Mather (A.B. 1685), “ A short view of the Discoveries that have been made 
in the Heavens with, and since the invention of the Telescope”; in The New- 
England Almanack for 1686 by Samuel Danforth (A.B. 1683), a long poem 
with Copernican allusions; in Nathaniel Mather’s Boston Ephemeris for 1686, 
a brief account of discoveries with the telescope, written with special refer- 
ence to converting the ignorant, and two pages on sun spots, the craters in 
the moon, and the rings of Saturn, quoting Hooke and Huygens; in Harvard’s 
Ephemeris, or Almanack for 1690 by Henry Newman (A.B. 1687), a “ Post- 
script Exhibiting somewhat Touching the Earth’s Motion,” quoting “For 
Experimentall Reason the exquisite Observations of the Industrious Monsieur 
Azout,” and John Wallis on the tides; in Newman’s News from the Stars, An 
Almanack for 1691, an account “ Of Telescopes,” a summary of discoveries. 
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It was a short and easy step from studying the new astron- 
omy in books to verifying its principles by actual observa- 
tions. In 1672 Harvard acquired her first telescope, a gift 
from John Winthrop the younger. When visiting London in 
order to obtain a charter for Connecticut, Governor Win- 
throp had renewed his acquaintance with the leading Eng- 
lish men of science, and had assisted in the foundation of the 
Royal Society. Returning to Connecticut, he brought with 
him a telescope, “ 3 foote and halfe with a concave ey-glasse,” 
through which on August 6, 1664, he supposed that he had 
observed Jupiter's fifth satellite.** Henry Oldenburg, secre- 
tary of the Royal Society, more than once urged Governor 
Winthrop to “season and possesse the youth of New Eng- 
land ” with “ this reall Experimental way of acquiring knowl- 
edge, by conversing with, and searching into the works of 
God themselves,” rather than the “ notional and disputacious 
School philosophy.” ** Perhaps the governor procured a new 
and better telescope for himself, or, weighted with age and 
the cares of office, he may have found no more time or in- 
clination to “ look upon the constellations of the heavens, or 
the planetts.” * Certain it is that early in 1672 he presented 
the college with a telescope and sundry attachments, which 
were enthusiastically acknowledged by the three tutors— 
almanac-compilers all — in the following letter: 


CAMBRIDGE, FeEsR: 2, 1671.[-72] 
RIGHT WorsHIPFULL, 

Wee cannot but thankfully acknowledge, that great and un- 
deserved Love and Respect, manifested towards us; in that Large 
and Learned Letter sent unto us, by Mr. Martin; (wherein your 
worship has been pleased to prescribe many usefull Directions, 
to instruct us in our fitting the Telescope for use, according to 
the Rules of Art.) As alsoe, in sending therewith severall Instru- 


32 1 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, xvi, 220-221. Winthrop 
must have mistaken some star for the fifth satellite, which was not observed 
until 1892, by Barnard, at the Lick Observatory. 

38 Ibid., 230; compare 239-240 and 244. 

84 2 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, tv, 266. 
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mentes, whereby wee might be enabled to reduce the former pre- 
cepts into practice. The eye-glasse sent by Mr. Greene wee have 
received in safety: wee have not as yet had an opportunity of doe- 
ing any thing considerable with it (the two Last nights being 
Cloudy;) but wee hope (God willing) to employ it shortly in 
the service of Urania. 

Wee have likewise (Honoured Sir) Received the two Drawers, 
enclosed in a round case of wood for their safer carriage: wee 
find upon Tryall, that the outwardmost Drawer is fitted exactly 
for the Tube, soe that both will be of use unto us. Wee readily 
graunt that our Addition to the Tube wherewith it was Length- 
ened, may (and shall) be taken away as uselesse; seing that the 
Drawers will (if need be) adde greater length thereunto. The 
box committed to the trust of Mr. Martin, was carefully delivered 
unto us: Inclosed wherein, wee Received not only a paire of 
cutting Compasses; but alsoe the modell of a supporter, which 
your worship was pleased (propria manu) to frame for our In- 
struction. 

Honoured Sir, wee have received all the forenamed particu- 
lars, as a sure witnesse of your unfeigned Love to Learning; and 
a clear Demonstration of your hearty desire, eminently to pro- 
mote the same in this schoole of the prophete:. Our Reverend 
president (who has been sickly of late) does presente his service 
to your worship; and Renders you many thankes, for that ex- 
traordinary care and Respect, manifested in this case. 

Were wee capable of performing any considerable service for 
your worship, and thereby of manifesting our sincere Gratitude 
(Gratias agendo; as the Latines phrase it:) wee should acknowl- 
edge it as a greate Kindnesse, if you would be pleased to employ 
us therein. 

Honoured Sir, Craving your pardon for our present boldnesse, 
and for our giving your worship the former Trouble: wee take 
leave humbly to present our service, and unfeigned Respects; and 
are, Right Worshipfull, 

Your much obliged servantes, 
ALEex: NowELL. 
JoserH Browne. 
Joun RicHaArpson.** 


88 1 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1v, 265-266. The text 
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In April, 1672, probably before he had received this letter, 
Governor Winthrop wrote from Hartford to his son Wait in 
Boston: 


I desire to know whether they could see those satellitees about 
Jupiter at any tyme by the telescope at the colledge and the 
moone or any of those things to their satisfaction (I heard you 
were with them there to helpe in it) one man only here spoke of 
the blazing star.** 


Whether or not the college astronomers followed their 
benefactor in adding a fifth Jovian satellite to the four dis- 
covered by Galileo, is not recorded. But it is certain that pos- 
session of this little telescope enabled one of them, Thomas 
Brattle (A.B. 1676) ,** to make an observation which has at- 
tained a certain immortality through being recorded in New- 
ton’s great Principia. This, the earliest recorded astronomical 
observation in the English colonies, was of the great comet 
of 1680, a brilliant blazing star which made its appearance in 
the fall of that year, to the terror of the ignorant, and the joy 
of astronomers.** In Mexico City this comet provoked a 
pamphlet controversy between Don Carlos de Sigiienza, an 
exponent of the new astronomy, and various learned and ec- 
clesiastical supporters of tradition. One professor of the Uni- 
versity of Mexico still maintained that comets were formed 
by exhalations from human bodies, alive and dead; but 
Sigiienza made many and accurate observations with a tele- 
scope.** In the far-off Illinois country, the Sieur de la Salle 


has been corrected to conform with that of the manuscript in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society (Winthrop Autographs, a. 149). Nowell compiled 
the almanac for 1665; Browne and Richardson those for 1669 and 1670, re- 
spectively. 

86 Winthrop MSS., v, 70. Partly quoted by Dr. C. A. Browne in Isis, x1, 
338. 
87 See Sibley, Harvard Graduates, ul, 489-498, and Dictionary of American 
Biography. The year after he graduated, Brattle compiled the Cambridge 
almanac for 1678, but did not include therein an astronomical essay. 

38 James Howard Robinson, The Great Comet of 1680 (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1916) . : 

39 Irving A. Leonard, Don Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora: University of 
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“coolly notes down the phenomenon . . . as an object of 
scientific curiosity.” “° As such, it was observed at Cambridge 
by Thomas Brattle, who had just taken his master’s degree 
from Harvard. 

In Sir Isaac Newton's Principia (1687) , after mentioning 
several observations of this comet made “ at Cambridge” or 
“at Boston in New-England,” is found this passage: 


On November 24. Before sunrise the comet was seen by Mon- 
tenari in [such a position] and therefore its latitude was some- 
what less than 2° 38’ . . . and, taking the mean quantity, may 
be reckoned 2° 18’ without any considerable error. Ponthaeus 
and Galletius will have it that the latitude was now decreasing; 
Cellius and the observer In New England, that it continued al- 
most the same, viz. about one or one and a half degrees. More 
rude are the observations of Ponthaeus and Cellius, especially 
those which were made by taking the azimuths and altitudes, 
as are also those of Galletius. But those made by Montenari, 
Hook, Ango, and the observer in New England, taking the posi- 
tion of the comet with reference to the fixed stars, are better . . .* 


We know from three sources that the “ observer in New 
England” whose work is here mildly praised, was Thomas 
Brattle. The biographer of John Flamsteed, the first astron- 
omer royal, so identifies him. Brattle himself, speaking of 
the Principia in a letter to Flamsteed twenty-five years later, 
writes: 


. . - after he had recited the Observations made by severall 
forreigners of the Comet which appeared in 1680, he saith that 


California Publications in History, xvm (1929) , 58-61. Dr. Leonard mentions 
among the merits of Sigiienza “ that this Mexican scholar was able, in a time 
when much of Europe was still preoccupied with astrology, to point out its 
weakness with an unerring eye.” In this connection it may be worth noting 
that the mystic “science” of astrology was attacked in Harvard commence- 
ment exercises as early as 1653. 

40 Francis Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West (Bos- 
ton, 1902) , 213. 

41 Book m1, proposition xli, problem xxi. Translated from the 1871 reprint 
of the third edition of the Principia, 505; cf. Motte edition, 1729, 11, 356. 

42 Francis Baily, Supplement to the Account of the Revd. John Flamsteed 
(1837) , 725, note. 
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all those Observations were very rude, but those of . . . the New 
England mans (which were made by myself) and of . . . he 
thought were to be preferred, which you may imagine was no 
small comfort to me, that I was none of the last of all the Lags.“ 


And, finally, Brattle’s detailed observations of the comet, 
in a letter to Flamsteed dated June 4, 1681, are in the ar- 
chives of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. It was doubt- 
less Flamsteed who communicated them to his friend New- 
ton. The same observations are printed almost word for 
word, but without Brattle’s signature, in John Foster's Al- 
manack of Coelestial Motions for the Year 1681, and are ac- 
companied by a rationalistic essay “ Of Comets,” in which 
the name of God is not mentioned. 

Considering his limited equipment, Brattle’s observations 
are remarkable. Independently he recognized the fact that 
a comet which disappeared at perihelion into the glare of the 
sun’s rays and reappeared on the other side of the sun, was 
one and the same comet. His observations were valuable to 
Newton because, being based on fixed stars rather than on 
azimuths and altitudes, they helped him to determine the 
orbital elements of a comet moving in an ellipse. Hence our 
little college telescope, used by a careful and intelligent ob- 
server, contributed its mite toward helping Newton to test 
Kepler’s three laws, to work out the law of gravitation, and to 
write the great Principia.“ 

Two years after the comet of 1680 had passed from view, 
Halley’s comet made one of its periodical visits to the earth. 
Cotton Mather, who commenced M.A. at Harvard the year 
after Brattle, compiled the Boston Ephemeris or almanac for 
1683. In it appear extended observations of Halley's comet, 
which must have been made with the college telescope. In- 


48 Brattle to Flamsteed, Boston, February 8, 1704/1705: archives of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. This letter was discovered and a copy commu- 
nicated to me by Mr. Frederick E. Brasch, to whom I am indebted for many 
suggestions and courtesies. 

44 Frederick E. Brasch, “ Early’ Astronomical Observations made in the 
American Colonies,” unpublished paper communicated to the writer. 
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crease Mather published in 1683 two interesting tracts on 
Halley's comet, in which he endeavored to reconcile scientific 
observations with theological significance; in the Kometo- 
graphia he states that he had once viewed the comet through 
a telescope.** 

It is in Mather’s second tract on Halley's comet, Heaven's 
Alarm to the World, that I find the earliest evidence of a set 
of the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society being 
available in Cambridge or Boston. In the Boston Ephemeris 
for 1685, compiled by Nathaniel Mather (A.B. 1685), is a 
page of “ Discoveries that have been made in the Heavens 
with, and since the invention of the Telescope,” in which 
certain passages such as this can be referred to definite com- 
munications to the Philosophical Transactions from Robert 
Hook and Giovanni Cassini: 


And lately there is discovered by Mr. Hook, and Signior 
Cassini a spot making 882 Revolutions in 365 dayes, whence 
Jupiters rotation upon his Axis is found to be in 9 h. 56. which 
is found to be of much better use for determining the Longitude 
of places than either the Eclipses of the Sun or Moon. 3. Astron- 
omers have about 30 years ago found that Saturn hath a Moon 
moving round him in about 16 dayes; and within these 20 years 
two other Planets are detected by Sig. Cassini. the outmost of 
which makes one revolution in 80 dayes; the innermost in 4 
dayes and a half .. . 


Thomas Brattle visited Europe in 1688, and returned the 
next year. By this time the college had acquired a quadrant, 
for, Brattle writes, in an account of solar and lunar eclipses 
to the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society: 


45 See quotations in Holmes, Increase Mather, A Bibliography, 1, 317, 295. 

4¢ The observations on sun spots are in the Philosophical Transactions, 
vt (1671), 2215-2217, 2250-2253, 2295, 3020-3024, 3033; XI (1676), 689; xIV 
(1684) , 535-536: Flamsteed’s and Cassini's observations on Saturn are in v 
(1670), 2029-2030; Vi, 3034, and xm (1677), 831-833. One may similarly 
identify Nathaniel Mather’s statements in the Boston Ephemeris for 1686. 
But Mather did not yet know of Cassini's discovery of a fourth satellite of 
Saturn, which was first announced in the Journal des Scavans in 1686. 
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On the i2th of June 1694. in the morning I went to the Col- 
ledge at Cambridge, about 4 miles from Boston, and observed, 
with the Brass Quadrant there, with Tellescopick Sights, the 
Rays of the Sun being transmitted through one of the said Sights, 
on a clean Paper, pasted on a plain piece of Board, and fastned 
at right angles at about a foot distance from the said Sight, on 
which Paper I had drawn a Circle between 2 and 3 Inches Di- 
ameter equal to the Suns disk, and within that several Concen- 
trick Circles dividing the Diameter into 24 equal parts, whereby 
I could observe to } a digit, the room in which the Observation 
was made was darkened with Blankets, and in order to render 
the Observation the more Exact (Mr Henry Newman assisting 
me all the while) I took the Altitude of the Sun with the afore- 
said Quadrant, as followeth.** 


By the end of the century the college had acquired a new 
telescope a foot longer than Winthrop’s, for, speaking of the 
solar eclipse of 1703, Brattle writes: 


I observ'd this Eclipse with a Telescope of one joynt, 4 foot 
and a half in length, and had only 2 Glasses, so that it inverted 
the object; and I had a red Glass which suited it, so that I could 
screw it in just before the Eye-Glass, and was not fain to hold it 
in my hand, as when I observ’d the Sun’s Altitude with the brass 
Quadrant, which was a great convenience. 


Brattle continued his observations and communications to 
the Royal Society until his death in 1713, after which his 
brother William was elected fellow of the Royal Society on 
the strength of what he had done.* 

It is, then, abundantly clear that the Copernican system 
was Officially sanctioned and taught at Harvard at least as 
early as 1659; that the college tutors were alert to learn of 
new discoveries in astroncmy, and prompt to “season and 


47 Philosophical Transactions, xxiv (1704 and 1705) , 1630-1631. 

48 Ibid., xxiv, 1634-1635. 

49 This is clear from a letter of the same Henry Newman (A.B. 1687, who 
assisted Brattle in the observations of 1694, and who compiled two of the 
New England almanacs), which is to be printed in the Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxvu1. Thomas Brattle was never F.R.S. 
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possesse the youth of New England” with the “ reall Experi- 
mental way of acquiring knowledge”; that the college pos- 
sessed a telescope as early as 1672, with which observations 
useful to the great Newton were made; that the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society were available either in 
the college library or private hands well before the end of 
the century; and that this group of young Harvard scholars: 
Brigden, Cheever, Nowell, the Mathers, and above all 
Thomas Brattle, were in their small and humble way worthy 
predecessors of the brilliant galaxy of astronomers to which 
America gave birth two centuries later.” 


s© The statutes of the Hollis professorship of mathematics, adopted in 
1726, required the professor to teach, among other subjects, “ the motions of 
the Heavenly Bodies according to the different Hypotheses of Ptolemy, Tycho 
Brahe, and Copernicus.” (College Book 6, Harvard University Archives, p. 6.) 
It has been suggested that this phraseology indicates a lingering doubt at 
Cambridge as to the truth of the new astronomy. But the doubt, if there 
were one, was in Thomas Hollis, of London, who dictated the statutes for 
his chair. It seems probable, however, that he inserted this provision partly 
out of imitation of the Savilian statutes at Oxford (see note 6 above) , partly 
because the cosmogonies of Ptolemy and Tycho were still supposed to be part 
of a gentleman’s education. 








EMILY DICKINSON AT MOUNT HOLYOKE 
SYDNEY R. McLEAN 


N a thin pamphlet entitled Eleventh Annual Catalogue of 

the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary in South Hadley, 
Massachusetts, 1847-1848, are two notable names. Heading 
the list of teachers stands, in black capitals, “ Miss Mary 
Lyon, Principal”; and at the top of another page, though 
placed there merely by the accident of alphabet and num- 
bers, is the name of a pupil in the middle class, “ Emily E. 
Dickinson.” 

That academic year was Emily Dickinson’s longest sojourn 
away from home. A month in Boston, six weeks in Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia, brief visits to relatives and friends: 
these were the only other breaks in a life whose physical cen- 
ter was Amherst. Yet her biographers have glided over that 
year away from home, having little at hand from which to 
evolve its story save her letters, their own rather general 
knowledge of what the seminary was like, and a still vaguer 
comprehension of the woman who was its founder and head, 
Mary Lyon. 

Of equal importance with Emily Dickinson’s letters as a 
source for that year’s episodes is a manuscript volume, now 
in the Mount Holyoke College Library. There is a small pile 
of such volumes, all of them journals of events at the 
seminary, written there and dispatched in several copies to 
alumnz missionaries in China, India, and Persia. In 1847- 
1848, the record was kept by two young teachers, through 
the winter and spring terms by Susan L. Tolman, through 
the summer term by Rebecca W. Fiske. Miss Fiske (Mrs. 
Burdett Hart) is mentioned by Emily Dickinson in a letter; * 
Miss Tolman later became Mrs. Cyrus T. Mills, and with her 


1 Letters of Emily Dickinson, Mabel Loomis Todd, Editor (New York, 
1931) , 64, 65. Hereafter reference is made to this book as Letters. Permission 
to quote from the book has been granted by the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers. 
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husband founded Mills College, in California. There are 
other sources as well — the seminary catalogue, a few letters 
stowed away in the college archives, stones in an old New 
England graveyard, bits of information gathered from books 
and talk. Adding parts of all these together, we have a sum 
that rightfully belongs in the narrative of Emily Dickinson's 
life. 

South Hadley, some ten miles from Amherst, is surrounded 
in the distance by the hills Emily Dickinson knew at home, 
among them Mount Holyoke, a few miles away, and Mount 
Tom, across the Connecticut River. In the village stood the 
one seminary building, five stories high. A stream ran 
through the grounds; wild flowers grew in the meadows near 
by, though less profusely close to the building, according to 
both journal and Emily Dickinson,? so eager and ruthless 
were the girls in picking them. Nevertheless, along the roads 
and over the fields these girls were not only encouraged but 
required to walk, for Mary Lyon had a theory that young 
women needed more exercise than their current upbringing 
demanded. 

Under the one roof, from late September, 1847, to early 
August, 1848, lived two hundred and thirty-five girls, whose 
main business was study, whose highest occupation was 
prayer. They were not children; no one under sixteen was 
admitted as a pupil, and it was thought better that students 
“ should not enter under seventeen or eighteen.” * The semi- 
nary was not a finishing-school, nor did it offer a course of 
training for missionaries (or for the prospective wives of mis- 
sionaries and ministers) , nor did it teach domestic duties. It 
was a publicly-endowed institution for the advanced educa- 
tion of women, with a curriculum that included the study of 
such text-books as were used in contemporary men’s colleges 
—for example, Whateley’s Logic, Olmsted’s Astronomy, 
Day's Algebra. Amherst College was Mount Holyoke’s faith- 


2 Letters, 34. 8 Mount Holyoke Seminary Catalogue, 1847-1848, 13. 
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ful ally; its president served on the seminary board of trus- 
tees; its professors came sometimes to lecture to the seminary 
students. Young women who had themselves taught went to 
Mount Holyoke to learn; occasionally a “ Mrs.” was prefixed 
to a pupil’s name. Emily Dickinson’s companions at Mount 
Holyoke were certainly not immature. 

Learning was their main business. They were students in 
an institution the enrolment of which had grown through ten 
years of existence from eighty to two hundred and thirty-five, 
with more than twice that number seeking admission. Its 
privileges were not easily come by and not lightly to be re- 
ceived. Each applicant was accepted conditionally; she must 
take the entrance examinations given on the first few days of 
the year, and if she were found inadequately prepared, home 
she went. She must demonstrate her knowledge of English 
grammar, ancient and modern geography, arithmetic, Ameri- 
can history, Watts on the Mind, Latin grammar, and certain 
Latin readings. “ Quite a number have left,” wrote Emily 
Dickinson, “on account of finding the examinations more 
difficult than they anticipated”; and she was herself “ much 
delighted to finish without failures.” * 

Academically the students were grouped into three classes, 
senior, middle, and junior, with the individual’s promotion 
given at the time it was earned by the completion of stipu- 
lated work. Such a m¢ ...0d was made possible by the division 
of the year into four periods, called “ series,” during each of 
which every girl concentrated on two or three courses. Emily 
Dickinson started with a review of the junior work, and 
through the second series was occupied with two studies of 
the middle class, chemistry and physiology, and with one 
junior course, algebra. During the last series her work was 
in astronomy and rhetoric, “ which take me through to the 
Senior studies.” * Evidently some concession was made for 
her, because the studies of the middle class include eight, and 


4 Letters, 25. 5 Ibid., 35. 
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the work of only one series is unaccounted for in her pub- 
lished letters. The curriculum of the middle class required 
“ Latin, Cutter’s Physiology, Silliman’s Chemistry, Olmsted's 
Natural Philosophy, Olmsted’s Astronomy, Wood’s Botany 
continued [from the junior year], Newman’s Rhetoric; also, 
Alexander’s Evidences of Christianity.” * Alexander is starred 
in the catalogue as “ Not strictly required of those who have 
a good knowledge of Latin.” In all likelihood Amherst Acad- 
emy, an excellent school, had prepared her well in Latin. 

About that phase of her academic life in which we should 
be most interested she tells us nothing save that her section 
wrote one composition every fortnight and read aloud once 
monthly. Selected compositions were read at the public ex- 
aminations; some titles have come down to us, among them 
“The Man of God Wept,” “Novels and Novel Readers,” 
“ The First Death (in blank verse) ,” “ Death of Henry 6,” 
and “ Coming Events cast their shadows before, or, A Scene 
in 1948.” * The rule was that each student should leave, every 
year, one of her compositions for preservation in the semi- 
nary file. If Emily Dickinson obeyed this rule, as is reason- 
able to suppose, then a piece of her writing we should give 
much to see was probably destroyed, years later, in a college 
fire. 

Study absorbed most of the day, but there was always time 
for exercise, and always an hour in each girl’s schedule for 
her domestic work. Socially, the student body was regarded 
as a single unit, the seminary family, and every member 
shared in the domestic labor, whether she was rich or poor. 
The design of the seminary was not, as I have said, to teach 
housework; “ home,” in the words of Mary Lyon, “ [was] the 
proper place for the daughters of our country to be taught 
on this subject.” * The codperative domestic system, called by 


® Mount Holyoke Seminary Catalogue, 1847-1848, 12. 
7 Mount Holyoke Seminary journal, 1847-1848. Unless otherwise noted, 
quotations in this paper are from the journal. : 
8 Mount Holyoke Seminary Catalogue, 1847-1848, 14. 
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Miss Lyon “ the little appendage” to the literary institution, 
was a measure of economy, and kept the yearly fee down to 
sixty dollars. “ My domestic work is not difficult,” wrote 
Emily Dickinson, “ and consists in carrying the knives from 
the first tier of tables at morning and noon, and at night 
washing and wiping the same quantity of knives.” * 

Outside diversions were relatively few; recreation was, 
rather, intramural and incidental. Emily Dickinson sang in 
one of the two choirs, which rehearsed from compilations 
like The Vocalist such songs as: 


When up the mountain climbing 
I sing this merry strain. 

The echoes catch my music 
And send it back again. 


The seminary knew little of American politics, though the 
end of the Mexican War and the death of John Quincy 
Adams were appropriately discussed. Occasionally mission- 
aries on furlough talked about their experiences: the Rev- 
erend Dr. Simon, for instance, “a very cheerful happy man,” 
who also sang “ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” in the 
Burman. Sometimes letters from foreign countries were read 
aloud, letters full of exotic eastern place-names, anecdotes 
about bronze-skinned converts to Christianity, and accounts 
of ravagings by oriental plagues. 

Little agitations punctuated the year: a fire in the build- 
ing, the reported discovery of a man’s body frozen in the 
woods near by, forest fires in the mountains, a serenade by 
the South Hadley band on the fourth of July. In late De- 
cember came a major event, the opening of a “ daguerrian’s 
office ” across the road. Here the girls were attracted in droves 
to have their pictures taken. 


Miss Lyon . . . said if one was sure she had money enough 
[runs the journal], if she would not have to diminish her mis- 
sionary contribution in consequence of it, there was perhaps no 


® Letters, 26. 
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objection to it. . . . Since then this has increased very much. 
Several groups have been taken, many have been tardy or absent 
from exercises. Much excitement produced. 


At length, an edict halted the making of more appointments. 
One girl cancelled hers voluntarily. 


I believe [wrote one of her friends] wher you left here Julia 
was inquiring the way of life. She was so anxious to give all her 
thoughts to the one great subject, that she decided not to go to 
the Daguerrian office the day that you left. 


Others were less sacrificial; the eagerness of these vain young 
things to have their likenesses reproduced by the miraculous 
new method seems to have taken precedence of both religion 
and learning. 

Whether or not in this unknown “ office” originated the 
mysterious and debated Emily Dickinson picture of 1847, is 
not known. Mr. Untermeyer asks, “ Were there photographs 
in 1847 when Emily was seventeen? " “ Though called by the 
specialized name of daguerreotypes, still they were photo- 
graphs; and in 1847 there was opportunity for Emily Dick- 
inson to have hers made. 

One part of the seminary life, important but not easy to 
understand, is the religious. The forties were mixed years, 
religiously a decade of revivals and fasts. Truth was revealed 
to some; from others it was hidden, and their eternal welfare 
became thus a matter of deep concern to their enlightened 
friends, since the duty incumbent upon Christians was to give 
others their message. Man was born depraved, and his ulti- 
mate salvation was almost a tangible reality, to be won only 
through membership in the body of Christ’s witnesses. Con- 
viction must be personal. Efforts, of course, were made to en- 
courage it; the forces of light converged upon those who ad- 
mitted themselves impenitent and blind, yet sought truth. 


10 MS. letter in the Mount Holyoke College Library. 
11 Louis Untermeyer, “ Thoughts after a Centenary,” The Seturdey Re- 
view of Literature (June 20, 1931) , vu, 906. 
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There was, for example, young Emma Washburn, who lay 
through a May week in the seminary sick-room, dying of 
pneumonia. Daily petitions were offered for her recovery and 
bulletins of her illness transmitted to the seminary family. 
This seventeen-year-old girl was a devout Christian, in her 
agony not forgetting to pray for her unrepentant friends. 
Two days before she died, 


Her words [says the journal] were for a time addressed to her 
Heavenly Father, asking Him to glorify Himself in her death; to 
sustain her parents; and with the greatest tenderness and earnest- 
ness, she sought a blessing on those of our family who are out 
of Christ. . . . Her greatest desire this morning is, to persuade 
her impenitent friends to flee to [Him]. She has conversed with 
some of them, though her weakness limited her to a few words. 


Here the Christian obligation was implicitly obeyed; and if 
Emma Washburn’s death-bed phrases ring too strangely in 
our ears, if we think of her only in pitying terms of “ poor 
child,” we fail to bridge the psychological chasm of a 
century. 

We may commit another error—we may think of the 
seminary life as exclusively evangelical in spirit, not remem- 
bering the academic work which had to be done, pies to be 
baked, and walks taken through the meadows. One of Mary 
Lyon’s biographers, President Hitchcock of Amherst Col- 
lege, wrote to the contrary: 


A person might live for weeks in the seminary, during one 
of these revivals, and yet see nothing unusual, save a deep 
solemnity and tenderness during religious exercises. . . . Both 
teachers and pupils would seem to be deeply engrossed in their 
studies, and would be, in fact, during the hours appropriated to 
study.? 


But this was written of revival periods; in 1847-1848, at the 
seminary, religious ardor burned low, and at the end of the 


12 Edward Hitchcock, The Power of Christian Benevolence illustrated in 
the Life and Labors of Mary Lyon (Northampton [Massachusetts], 1851) , $24. 
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year thirty students were still “left out of Christ” from 
the ninety who had begun the year “ without hope.” * 

An accepted method emotionally to invite revival was 
through fasting, not too literally interpreted. In New England 
the annual fast day for the conversion of the world came 
usually in March or April; its survival remains to-day in 
Connecticut as the governor’s proclamation of Good Friday 
as a fast. But the record of New England contains many other 
fasts, observed by community, church, and school. One such 
local fast has come down to us connected with the names of 
Mary Lyon and Emily Dickinson. I refer to a widely known 
anecdote, told first by Mrs. Bianchi * and credited by her to 
family legend. For purposes of comparison, I recount the 
episode. 

On Christmas Eve, 1847, in the seminary hall, Miss Lyon 
decreed that the next day should be celebrated, not by feast, 
but by fast, meditation, and prayer, demanding a rising vote 
of acquiescence. All stood save two: Emily Norcross and 
Emily Dickinson. Aghast at their recalcitrance and bidding 
the others be seated, Miss Lyon again outlined her plan, 
asked any young ladies so spiritually lost that they disap- 
proved, to rise. Terrified but adamant, Emily Dickinson rose 
alone. She went home for Christmas, too, while in South 
Hadley her school-mates, including her timid cousin, Emily 
Norcross, fasted, meditated, and prayed in their rooms. But 
for such an anecdote, involving as it does two famous people, 
we should ask proof less controvertible than family legend; 
and Mrs. Bianchi’s version, the only source, is so inaccurate 
in its details that it weakens the structure of the whole. The 
story of that fast day is told in the seminary journal. 

On Sunday, December 19, the Reverend Pomeroy Belden 
of the Second Congregational Church in Amherst preached 


18 MS. notes on religion in the seminary, in the Mount Holyoke College 
Library. 

14 Martha Dickinson Bianchi, The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson 
(Boston, 1924) , 25, 26. 
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in South Hadley, one of the supply ministers called in be- 
cause of the death of the regular pastor three months earlier. 
This is the minister of whom Emily Dickinson wrote in a 
letter of February, 1848: 


I understand the people of S. Hadley have given Mr. Belden 
of East Street a call to settle here. If he accepts, I hope it will 
not be until my year is out.** 


The reasons for such hearty dislike we can only guess. At 
home, she attended the First Congregational Church. Yet, 
though she was not under Mr. Belden’s pastoral care, ac- 
quaintance or hearsay may have prejudiced her against him, 
for he had been at the Second Church since 1842. It may, of 
course, be true that an item in his sermon at South Hadley 
was uncongenial to her. . 
There he told his listeners (many of them seminary stu- 
dents) that the next Friday, Christmas Eve, had been set 
apart by the people of his church as a day of fasting and 
prayer.** On Sunday evening, Miss Lyon asked her teachers 
to ascertain how their prayer circles “felt about observing 
the day in connection with this people,” and on Monday the 
teachers reported a willingness among the students so to do. 
The seminary temper thus cautiously sounded, on Tuesday 
“it [was] decided [to] observe Friday as a fast-day.” Twice on 
Tuesday Miss Lyon spoke about the reasons for the fast and 
the manner of holding it, and invited to a meeting on Wed- 
nesday those of the impenitent who had resolved to keep it 
in company with their Christian sisters. More than fifty at- 
tended that meeting designed to prepare them for the day 
which might possibly prove critical to their hitherto “ drowsy 
souls” and point them towards the way of redemption. 
Ushered in by this solemn sequence of introductions, the 
day of the fast, Christmas Eve, opened and passed. “ The 


18 Letters, 71. 

16 This was not, as Miss Pollitt thinks, the annual fast for the conversion 
of the world. See Josephine Pollitt, Emily Dickinson: The Human Back- 
ground of her Poetry (New York, 1930) , 47- 
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house [was] very still, quite as much so, as on the Sabbath,” 
wrote Miss Tolman. Seminary devotions in the morning; 
prayer meetings before dinner and again in the afternoon; 
church services; a meeting of the impenitent who were ob- 
serving the fast; a gathering of those “ who were willing . . . 
to give up their hearts to the influences of the Holy Spirit”; 
more prayer meetings: these formed the content of Christmas 
Eve. 

Most of the seminary residents found it a full day; the ac- 
tivities of others remain undefined. That there were others, 
not joining in meditation and prayer, is certain, for the jour- 
nal says, “ [Miss Lyon] appointed a meeting to be attended 
tomorrow by those of the impenitent, who had decided to 
observe the day”; and on December 23, “ Nearly all the 
family observe tomorrow, the exceptions are few.” Five years 
before, on the occasion of another fast, “ Those who did not 
wish to unite with the family in keeping next Monday. . . 
were requested . . . to do nothing which would interrupt 
others.” ** No arbitrary command to pray was issued in 1842, 
nor in 1847. Those who had no wish for meditation and 
prayer must find other employment. Legend says that Emily 
Dickinson went home. 

As a festival Christmas was regarded coldly in New Eng- 
land; at best it was un-Protestant; at worst it was Romish. 
There was just at this time, it is true, a changing (though 
not changed) attitude towards the day; this was reflected in 
the newspapers. “ We understand,” commented one, “the 
day will be observed in Boston, as it is done in many other 
places, by the closing of the Custom House, the Banks, and 
by a general suspension of business.” ** And “ The Protestant 
calendar,” said another, “ has at least one saint [Santa Claus], 
canonized by the children.” * Still, the revolution was by no 


17 MS. notes on talks by Mary Lyon, preserved in the Mount Holyoke 
College Library. 
18 Springfield Republican (December 25, 1847) , Iv. 
19 Hampshire and Franklin Express (January 6, 1848) , Iv. 
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means complete. College catalogues, for example, did not yet 
refer to “ Christmas recess” but to “ winter vacation”; and 
sometimes, as at Harvard, Yale, and Mount Holyoke, winter 
vacation did not even embrace Christmas but began in mid- 
January. On Christmas, 1845, “ Santa Claus” had filled Emily 
Dickinson's stocking with a few unimportant gifts; *° in 1846, 
too, there had been presents for her.** Tradition says that in 
1847 she went home, an unconverted child, to adore again 
the Protestant saint, rather than stay at the seminary to pray 
for the revelation of truth. 

Because proof of a negative can not exist, or, as Mary Lyon 
once said, “ The fact that a thing isn’t mentioned in Scripture 
doesn’t mean it never happened,” * sole contradiction of the 
picturesque dramatic scene lies in its improbability.** And 
between the legendary events of that Christmas season and 
the actual is a margin of difference which seems to throw the 
burden of proof on tradition. According to legend, the fast 
was on Christmas Day, announced dictatorially the day be- 
fore, and shame attached to the one rebel’s refusal to keep it. 
Really, the fast was on Christmas Eve, plans for it were made 
public several days ahead, and participation in its observance 
was voluntary. The dramatic defiance is legend. 

There is another story, proof for which does exist: a story 
about Mary Lyon and Emily Dickinson not before known. 
Background for it is found in the seminary and in Monson, 
thirty miles away, where Emily Norcross had lived until her 
matriage to Edward Dickinson of Amherst, and where lived 

20 Letters, 14. 

21 Jbid., 22. 

22 MS. notes of talks by Mary Lyon, in the Mount Holyoke College 
Library. 

23 The only testimony offered against the anecdote must be set aside. 
“Mrs. Henry S. Jones, ex-’51, still living, of Ludlow Center, Mass., does not 
remember any such story concerning Emily Dickinson and Mary Lyon,” writes 
Genevieve Taggard. See The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson (New York, 
1930) , 57, note. But Mrs. Jones (now deceased) did not enter the seminary 
until the autumn after Emily Dickinson had left. Permission to quote from 
The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson has been given by the publishers, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., and by the author. 
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her niece, Emily Lavinia Norcross. This Emily Norcross was 
a senior at Mount Holyoke in 1847-1848, and roomed with 
her cousin, Emily Dickinson. Monson was the home also of 
Deacon and Mrs. Andrew W. Porter, leading citizens, as, 
indeed, were all the Norcrosses, as well. 

Deacon Porter, as treasurer of the seminary board of trus- 
tees, went personally to collect tuition from the students. 
With him often came Mrs. Porter, when her fragile health 
was good. Years before, she, by reason of her interest in Mary 
Lyon and the proposed seminary, had urged her husband to 
aid in the custody of funds. She had planned to send the only 
living one of her four children to Mount Holyoke, but little 
Elizabeth Porter died young, like her infant brothers. Mrs. 
Porter, left childless, seems to have taken a motherly interest 
in the seminary girls, for when she visited there, she entered 
into its social and religious life, sharing in prayer circles, 
listening to confidences, and giving advice. She was a small 
woman, insignificant beside her husband's height and dig- 
nity, but possessed of mental force and great influence. 

The journal for December 23 ends: “ Mr. and Mrs. Porter 
came tonight.” How long Deacon Porter stayed Miss Tolman 
does not tell us; his wife did not leave until January 4. She 
was present, therefore, during the Christmas Eve fast, con- 
tributed, in fact, her services with “some very excellent re- 
marks to” the seniors. Among these seniors were two she 
knew especially well: Sarah Jane Anderson, her niece, from 
Roxbury, and Emily Norcross. She left on January 4. “ We 
miss you very much indeed,” wrote Emily Norcross a week 
later, “ especially myself as I called upon you so frequently in 
Miss Lyons [sic] rooms.” * One can conjure up the reality of 
some such scene from Sarah Jane Anderson’s letter to her 
“ Aunt Porter”: 


I have just made up a warm fire, and arranged the room to 
look as cheerful as possible and now am going to try to imagine 


24 MS. letter in the Mount Holyoke College Library. 
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you sitting in the rocking chair by my side, and listening to hear 
what I may have to communicate.** 


Perhaps Emily Dickinson, too, sat by Mrs. Porter's side; it is 
certain that the older woman felt a strong interest in the 
young cousin of Emily Norcross for she had many relatives in 
Monson. There still exist three letters written after Mrs. 
Porter's visit to the seminary, all reporting on the state of 
Emily Dickinson's religious feelings. The first is from Emily 
Norcross, in the same letter mentioned above, dated Janu- 


ary 11. 

Emily Dickinson [she wrote] appears no different. I hoped I 
might have good news to write with regard to her. She says she 
has ro particular objection to becoming a Christian and she says 
she feels bad when she hears of one and another of her friends 
who are expressing a hope but still she feels no more interest. 


The second letter is Sarah Jane Anderson’s, written on Janu- 
ary 17, and reads in part: 


I believe Emilie wrote you last week, and probably she told 
you about her room-mate. She still appears unconcerned. 


But something had happened the night before that Sarah 
Jane Anderson did not know about. 

Sunday, January 16, 1848: “A beautiful day . . . like 
Spring,” recorded Miss Tolman, adding, “ It was too, I trust 
to many of us a good day.” The pulpit was as yet at the mercy 
of supply ministers, from many of whom Miss Tolman with- 
held the smallest atom of praise, and of whom another 
teacher, the associate principal, wrote in a letter to Mrs. 
Porter: “I do not think that there could have been a succes- 
sion of sermons from evangelical ministers less calculated to 
convert a simmer than those we have had this term.” But on 
this particular Sunday South Hadley was fortunate. The 
Reverend Edward P. Blodgett of Greenwich, about twenty 


25 MS. letter in the Mount Holyoke College Library. 
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miles away, preached “ two most excellent sermons,” that in 
the morning from Romans vi, 1: “ There is therefore now 
no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” “ It was worth 
more,” said the associate principal, “ than all the sermons we 
have had this whole term.” * 

In Greenwich, now almost a deserted village soon to be 
flooded for a Boston reservoir, stands the memorial shaft to 
this man and his wife, engraved, “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” Epitaphs are more often than 
not adulatory, but this must have been deeply meant. “ He 
was liked?” was asked of a man who had known the old 
pastor for years till Mr. Blodgett’s death in 1895. “ Liked!” 
he exclaimed. “ He was loved!” Loved by his parishioners, 
praised by two discriminating seminary teachers, he pre- 
sented a crisis, perhaps, to a girl who had “ no particular ob- 
jection to becoming a Christian.” For that night Emily Dick- 
inson was “ indulging a hope.” The journal for January 17 
reads: 


[Yesterday] at the meeting in the P. M. Miss L{yon] spoke 
from the passage in Joshua “Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve” etc. also in Cor. “To day if ye will hear his voice.” At 
the close she invited all who had decided that they would t~ day 
to serve [sic] the Lord, and those who had to day :."' «n uncom- 
mon aixiety to decide to a meeting in her room. This you see 
would include all who are particularly anxious. There were 
seventeen present. Miss W[hitman] said some appeared to feel 
much. I trust some were enabied to say in truth I will serve the 
Lord. I know that some hope they were thus able to decide. 


Emily Dickinson was prese.t at that meeting; of this we 
can be sure, for “ Scripture” here leaves no blank. Mary C. 
Whitman, associate principal and teacher in general charge 
of the middle class, wrote in the letter from which I have 
quoted above — the last letter of the three I have mentioned: 


26 MS. letter in the Mount Holyoke College Library. 
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Seventeen attended a meeting in the evening for those who 
felt unusually anxious to choose the service of God that night, 
and it was a very solemn meeting. Emily Dickinson was among 
the number. 


This was what Sarah Jane Anderson did not know. Later in 
the year she was still “ one of the lingering bad ones,” asking 
Abiah to tell her about the “depth and fulness” ** of the 
Christian message. Yet truth as defined in the forties was 
never revealed to her. But if no church carries her name on 
its rolls, she tried to recognize truth and once, at least, 
caught at it. 

Both Mary Lyon and Emily Dickinson have been mis- 
understood. Facility could dismiss them as extravert and in- 
trovert, respectively, but words are inadequate ultimately to 
confine the essence of either. Emily Dickinson’s quality we 
may read in her poetry; Mary Lyon’s is scattered through the 
field of education for women, in which she was a pioneer. 
The ©» ‘er had a tremendous personal influence: known to 
hundreds, she was loved devotedly. Emily Dickinson, on the 
other hand, retired to semi-obscurity with her life only half- 
lived: known to few, she was loved devotedly. 

These were the two who, with others nameless and un- 
ciebrated, met in prayer that January night of 1848. No 
evidence allows us to enter the room with them; it was, we 
are assured, “a very solemn meeting.” Here the two auburn 
heads were bowed together. Miss Lyon’s incisive wit and bril- 
liant intellect, abundantly testified to in contemporary re- 
ports. took second place before the higher occupation of 
prayer, as she pleaded for the souls of “those anxious to 
choose the service of God.” Finding the way to salvation had 
once been hard for her; she knew well the struggles of those 
who now sought it—those whom she endeavored to help. 
“Emily Dickinson was among the number.” 

Taken as a whole, the year seems to have conveyed mixed 


27 Letters, 29. 
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emotions to Emily Dickinson. Her letters are those of almost 
any young girl, bearing traces of the same brief petulance at 
surroundings which can be duplicated in the letters of col- 
lege students to-day, yet showing contentment rather than 
unhappiness. She suffered from home-sickness (a disease ag- 
gravated rather than cured in students whose families visit 
them as often as hers did) , but she stormed at her brother 
Austin when he arrived, on April 1, to take her home for a 
prolonged vacation, on account of her slight illness.** “ I love 
this Seminary,” she wrote, “and all the teachers are bound 
strongly to my heart by ties of affection.” * 

Less strongly bound than others, apparently, was Miss 
Whitman, for in a letter of February are echoes of a clash 
between the two—a phrase which sounds of a teacher speak- 
ing to a pupil — “ rebellion or an unsubdued will.” * At first 
these words may be taken for an aftermath of the Valentine’s 
Day episode, but Emily Dickinson was not one of the many 
who defied Miss Lyon’s anticipated command against the 
sending of valentines. Later, in May, there was another dis- 
agreement, when Emily Dickinson asked permission for her 
cousin and herself to be absent over a week-end. 


[Miss Whitman] seemed stunned by my request [she wrote], 
and could not find utterance to an answer for some time. At 
length she said, “ Did you not know that it was contrary to the 
rules of the Seminary to ask to be absent on the Sabbath?” ** 


Without “ rebellion or an unsubdued will,” the girl accepted 
the rule, natural in a locality where Sunday was allotted to 
church-going. 

Academically, the impression of an industrious, ambitious 
girl emerges from her letters, one with the normal student's 
reaction to examinations. Of her entrance tests she wrote: “ I 
cannot be too thankful that I got through them as soon as I 


28 This date has been determined by a comparison of the journal with a 
letter. See Letters, 33. 30 Ibid., 69. 
29 Ibid., 31. 31 Ibid., 72. 
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did, and I am sure that I never would endure the suspense 
which I endured during those three days again for all the 
treasures of the world ”; ** and of term examinations, which 
were oral and open to invited guests: “I already begin to 
dread that time, for an examination in Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary is rather more public than in our old academy, and a 
failure would be more disgraceful then, I opine; but I hope, 
to use my father’s own words, ‘that I shall not disgrace my- 
self.’”’ ** She could not have disgraced herself: her poetry, 
written later, offers a certain measure of the success with 
which she learned, with figures and facts drawn from as- 
tronomy, chemistry, and physiology. 

The new light on the character of Emily Dickinson from 
the records of this year is religious. We have become so ac- 
customed to the mystic and the poet that the picture of the 
girl is not easy to distinguish —a girl trying vainly to con- 
form, who “ [felt] bad when she [heard] of one and another 
of her friends who are expressing a hope,” who was once, at 
least, “ unusually anxious to choose the service of God,” and 
who later called herself “ one of the lingering bad ones” be- 
cause her temperament would not allow her to receive the 
method of salvation she struggled to find. It may be that re- 
ligion in the seminary, in spite of President Hitchcock's 
comments, was too public for a girl whose instinct was to 
hide her soul. But she was not unique in her inability to 
conform; thirty that year were “left out of Christ.” She 
shared the scrupulous honesty of the forties, which refused 
to accept anything but the most positive inner conviction as 
proof of conversion. Even daily companionship with her 
older cousin (who was to die four years later) failed to sway 
her —and the devoutness of Emily Norcross is evident in 
her letters. The shock of association with the death of a young 


82 Letters, 25. 

33 Ibid., 31,32. 

34 See Bianchi and Hampson’s centenary edition of Poems of Emily Dick- 
inson (Boston, 1930) , 47, 76, 169; 50, 51; and 287. 
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school-mate, contact with the religious vigor of Mary Lyon, 
admiration for vivacious Rebecca Fiske, to whom piety was 
real — all these influences on Emily Dickinson were to cul- 
minate in nothing more than what was known as “ interest ” 
—a desire to see the truth, a hope that she might, a momen- 
tary belief, indeed, that she had. 











PAPER CURRENCY IN MASSACHUSETTS 
DURING THE REVOLUTION 


WILLIAM B. NORTON 


HOUSANDS, probably millions, of dollars are lying 

idle in America to-day. Hundreds of museums, libra- 
ries, historical societies, and private collectors are carefully 
hoarding their capital of paper currency issued by both the 
continental congress and the several states during the Revolu- 
tion. Though such money has for ever lost power to circu- 
late, it contains a many-sided interest for those of succeeding 
generations. 

First, there is the purely antiquarian approach to the 
subject of paper money. The numismatist will dilate on 
the rarity of specimens of this emission, the different-colored 
inks used in another, the pictorial devices and Latin mottoes 
associated with respective denominations, and the method 
of signing and numbering each bill or note. The political 
historian, by contrast, will dwell on the plight of the national 
and state governments, overwhelmed by debts and struggling 
to carry on their rebellion. He will record the date and 
amount of each new issue. He will describe the efforts to 
halt depreciation and avoid repudiation, and the manner in 
which the greater part of the burden was finally assumed by 
the new federal government. Still different will be the ap- 
proach of the social historian. He will chart the rise in prices 
as well as the decline in morals, citing the laws against 
“monopoly and oppression” and the dire punishments for 
altering or counterfeiting the currency. He will show how in- 
dividual fortunes were made or ruined and to what extent 
different classes prospered or suffered because of the mone- 
tary vicissitudes of the revolutionary period. 

Considering the extensive ramifications of the subject, it 
is not surprising that no comprehensive account of the ex- 
periences of Massachusetts with paper money during the 
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Revolution has been written.’ Nor will the reader find one 
here in this brief space. For Massachusetts was not alone in 
her problem, though it was on her soil that the hostilities 
which determined the resort to paper first occurred. As 
colony after colony, and above all the continental congress, 
printed money, a situation inevitably developed from which 
the only possible escape was for the individual governments 
to deposit their rights, as well as the burden of their obliga- 
tions, with the central government. Paper money, therefore, 
or rather the reaction from it, helped to secure the adoption 
of the federal constitution. It dictated the provisions in- 
tended to prevent not only the states, but even the national 
government, from ever issuing bills of credit.* The present 
article does not attempt to deal directly with paprr money 
as a national problem. It aims to show how Massachusetts, 





1 J. B. Felt, An Historical Account of Massachusetts Currency (Boston, 
1839): much valuable material, poorly strung together; A. M. Davis, Cur- 
rency and Banking in the Province of the Massachusetts-Bay, Part 1—Cur- 
rency (New York, 1901): excellent, but stops at the middle of the eighteenth 
century; C. H. J. Douglas, The Financial History of Massachusetts to the 
American Revolution (New York, 1892); C. J. Bullock, Historical Sketch of 
the Finances and Financial Policy of Massachusetts from 1780 to 1905 (New 
York, 1907): the first two chapters are valuable; A. M. Davis, “ Emergent 
Treasury-Supply in Massachusetts in early days,” in Proceedings, American 
Antiquarian Society, second series, xvi (April, 1905), 32-68; C. P. Huse, 
“ Money in early Boston,” in Bostonia: the Boston University Alumni Maga- 
zine, ui, No. g (February, 1930), 3-10, 30-31; N. Paine, a survey of paper 
currency in Massachusetts to 1789, included in a report of the council of the 
society, Proceedings, American Antiquarian Society, March 16, 1866, 27-90; 
R. V. Harlow, “Economic Conditions in Massachusetts, 1775-1783," in 
Publications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xx (1918) , 163-190; H. Phil- 
lips, Jr., Historical Sketches of the Paper Currency of the American Colonies 
prior to the adoption of the Federal Constitution (Roxbury, 1865-1866) ; 
C. J. Bullock, The Finances of the United States from 1775 to 1789, with 
especial reference to the Budget (Madison, 1895); C. J. Bullock, Essays on 
the Monetary History of the United States (New York, 1900); D. R. Dewey, 
Financial History of the United States (New York, 1928): citations from 
the tenth edition. 

2 The states are explicitly forbidden to make paper money. “ No state 
shall coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts.” Congress is empowered to “ borrow 
money on the credit of the United States,” but the clause “and emit bills 
on the credit of the United States” was rejected, nine states to two. Bullock, 
Monetary History, 74-78; Dewey, Financial History of the United States, 67-70. 
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while confronted with a monetary situation common to 
all the colonies, met the problem in ways characteristic of 
herself and arising out of her past history and traditions. 

The use of paper money was not new to Massachusetts.” 
For sixty years, 1690-1750, some or all of the circulating 
medium had been bills of public credit issued on the au- 
thority of the provincial government.* During the next 
twenty-five years, however, the colony returned to the use 
of specie, the paper currency having been redeemed with 
the aid of the money Great Britain sent to reimburse Massa- / 
chusetts for the Louisburg expedition, and the colonies hav- 
ing been expressly forbidden to issue paper money in the 
future. Consequently the defiant action of the second pro- 
vincial congress (itself a body meeting contrary to Governor 
Gage’s authority, at Cambridge, Concord, and Watertown)>* 
in resolving to emit £26,000 in bills of credit on May 25, 
1775, indicated the widening of the breach already created 
by the Boston Tea Party and the battles of Lexington and 
Concord.* This method of procuring money was practically 
forced upon the provincial congress because of the virtual 
state of war, the occupation of Boston by the British, and 
the impossibility of raising taxes. Another method, namely 
appealing for loans from the people, proved slow and un- 
certain. This source the provincial congress had already 
opened up on May 3, when it authorized the receiver- 
general * to borrow £100,000 at six per cent. interest, giving 
to lenders his notes payable June 1, 1777. 


8 Davis, Currency and Banking, 1, passim. Diagram facing title-page 
illustrates how paper money drove silver out of circulation by 1718. 

4 The Journals of each Provincial Congress of Massachusetts in 1774-1775, 
and of the Committee of Safety, W. Lincoln, Editor (Boston, 1838) , 246. 

5 Henry Gardner, of Stow; grandfather of Henry Joseph Gardner, the 
Know-Nothing governor of Massachusetts, 1854-1857. He was elected receiver- 
general by the first provincial congress on October 28, 1774, while Harrison 
Gray was still nominally treasurer under the royal government of the prov- 
ince. Congress forbade tax collectors to turn over any money to Gray. Gardner 
was formally elected treasurer by the new general court on July 28, 1775, and 
held this office till 1782. Journals of each Provincial Congress, 19, 38, 39; The 
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At the outset arises the question of the distinction between 
bills of credit and treasury notes. In what respects are they 
similar or different? Do they both come under the term 
paper money? Their similarity has caused some writers to 
confuse the two; while their dissimilarity has led other 
writers to ignore one in the treatment of the other. The 
truth is that, especially during the Revolution, both varied 
widely in character. Of the following pairs of contrasting 
features, none will be found to apply without exception: 


Bills of Credit Treasury Notes 
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1. Bear no interest, usually. 1. Bear interest. 

2. Not dated; or dated. 2. Payable on a certain date. 
3. Small denominations. 3. Large denominations. 

4. Represent money created. 4. Represent money lent. 

5. Intended for circulation. 5. Intended for investment. 
6. Circulation forced as legal 6. Acceptance voluntary. 


tender. 


While treasury notes always promised to pay interest, and 
to pay the principal at a certain date, bills of credit varied 
in both respects. The bills of the earlier period (1690-1750) 
were not marked payable at any specific date, and they bore 
no interest, though their acceptability was insured, for a 
number of years, by their being received at a premium of 
five per cent. in payment of taxes.* The bills issued in May, 
1775, on the contrary, were limited in circulation to one year 
and were to be redeemed with six per cent. interest on 
May 25, 1776, or without interest if paid sooner. The rest 
of the bills issued during the Revolution also promised re- 
demption at some future date, but no issue except that of 
May 5, 1780, bore interest. Thus by neither test can one 
invariably distinguish treasury notes from bills of credit. 

The relative size of the denominations is another test. The 


Acts and Resolves, Public and Private, of the Province of the Massachusetts 


Bay (Boston, 1867-1922) , XIx, 13. 
® Davis, Currency and Banking, 1, 17-19. 
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treasury notes for the loan of May 3, 1775, were required to 
be for not less than £4 each, and the minimum for several 
other issues was £10. Among specimens of different dates 
that I have seen, the lowest were {3.8s., £4, and £4.16s., 
while others amounted to £476, £490, £950, and even 
£8925." They did not need to be for even sums, but could 
include both shillings and pence, as {52.18s., and £101.75.3d. 
The range of the bills of credit was from 2d. up to 72s., and 
later to $20.* There was consequently some overlapping of 
the treasury notes and bills of credit in respect to their 
denominations. And as prices increased to forty-fold and 
more, a treasury note which had originally been far too 
large for every-day private transactions, would do well by its 
owner if it equaled the price of a pair of shoes or a few 
pounds of butter or bushels of corn. 

But if the treasury notes were actually used to make pur- 
chases, as it seems they occasionally were, such was not their 
purpose as originally intended. They were not money, but 
promises either to repay or to pay money. Here a distinc- 
tion needs to be made between two types of obligations 
which a treasury note could express. In one, the treasurer, 
having borrowed money from persons able and willing to 
lend it. promised to repay it with interest. In the other, the 
treasurer, having debts to pay and no money with which to 
satisfy the state’s creditors, promised to pay them with in- 

7 Two easily accessible collections of paper currency are in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society in Boston and the American Antiquarian Society 
in Worcester. The Boston Public Library also has some specimens in the 
Barton Room. 

8 The “Spanish milled dollar,” which was superseding pounds, shillings, 
and pence as the currency unit during the Revolution, was valued at 6 
shillings of Massachusetts money. Conversely the pound (20s.) was worth 
3% dollars. The Massachusetts pound, which is the one spoken of in this 
paper, was evidently worth only three-fourths as much as the English pound 
sterling; for at that time $1 = 4s. 6d. sterling, and £1 sterling = $44. 
Furthermore the value of the pound varied widely in the different Ameri- 
can colonies. Hence the adoption of the dollar is another evidence of cen- 
tralized uniformity replacing localism. See W. G. Sumner, “ The Spanish 
Dollar and the Colonial Shilling,” American Historical Review, m (July, 
1898) , 607-619. 
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terest. The former transaction obviously reveals the gov- 
ernment in a healthier financial condition; it is better to be 
able to promise to repay, than to be forced to pay with 
promises. Early in the Revolution, when the treasurer actu- 
ally found lenders who would furnish money to the govern- 
ment, the form of the treasury note ran “ Borrowed and 
received from ————,, the sum of ———,” etc.* But when 
debts piled up for which loans could not be raised, taxes col- 
lected, or even additional bills of credit safely printed, then 
a different form was resorted to, in which no individual 
lender’s name was inserted: 


For value received, for the use of the State of the Massachusetts 
Bay, [the treasurer promises] to pay to the possessor of this note 
the sum of , etc” 





The first was an investment in public securities yielding in- 
terest; the second was a confession by the government that 
it had no money at present but hoped to get some eventually. 
The first was often advertised through the newspapers; ** the 
second was simply paid out to soldiers, furnishers of supplies 
for the army, and others who had financial claims on the 
treasury. Either kind seems to have been negotiable, the 
first often having been endorsed with the signature of the 
person named in the face, just as a modern bank check may 


® Such were the loans authorized May 3, 1775; May 8 and July 2, 1776; 
May 2 and October 22, 1777; January 26, April 19, and June 30, 1779; Febru- 
ary 17 and May 15, 1781; and March 25, 1783. See the accompanying table of 
treasury notes issued by Massachusetts during the Revolution. 

10 This form was used for the notes authorized December 2 and 6, 1776; 
February 20, 1778; February 11, April 14 and 23, 1779; and two issues of 
May 3, 1780: 

11 In regard to the loan of May 3, 1775, “ Any Person willing to furnish 
the Colony with any Sum of Money, as aforesaid, are desired to signify the 
same, as soon as may be, to the Subscriber. H. Gardner.” Boston Gazette, 
June 12 and July 3, 1775. More urgent became the appeal a year later for 
the loan of May 8, 1776: “ Any Persons disposed to lend, may apply to the 
Treasurer, at his Office in Watertown. Said Money is wanted immediately.” 
Boston Gazette, June 17, 24, and July 8, 1776. Further advertisements August 
12, 19, and 26, and December 9g, 16, and 23, 1776. 
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TREASURY NOTES ISSUED BY MASSACHUSETTS 





Pace Date or Acr Amount DATE PAYABLE PURPOSE 

° May 3.1775 \ £ 100,000] June 1, 1777 Borrow money for war 
and govt. 

504 | May 8, 1776 50,000 | June 20, 1777 | Borrow money, war and 
govt. 5%" 

551 | July 2, 1776 100,000 | July 20, 1778 | Borrow money, war and 
govt. 5% a 

604 | Dec. 2, 1776 200,000 | “in 3 years” | Pay drafts of Board of 
War. 

608 | Dec. 6, 1776 206,400 | “in 4 years” | Bounty of £10 to Mass. 
soldiers. 

638 | May 2, 1777 50,000 | May 10, 1782 | Borrow money for war 
and govt. 

734 | Oct. 13, 1777 250,000 | Mar. 1, 1781 Exchange for bills of 

b 150,000 | Mar. 1, 1782 credit; conversion. 

74° | Oct. 22, 1777 50,000 | Mar. 1, 1782 Borrow money for govt. 

773 | Feb. 20, 1778 75,000 | Mar. 1, 1783 Pay drafts of Board of 
War. 

884 | Jun. 20, 1778 120,000 | July 1, 1783 Redeem notes now ma- 
turing. 

°° =| Jan. 26, 1779 200,000 | “ in 6 mos.” Borrow money to buy 
corn etc. 

929 | Feb. 11, 1779 21,450 | Jan. 1, 1783 Pay prizes in Lottery, 
Class 1. 

959 | Apr. 14, 1779 81,570 | Jan. 1, 1783 Pay Lottery prizes, Class 
il, M1. 

960 | Apr. 19, 1779 50,000 | May 1, 1780 | Equip vessels for coast 
defence. 

964 | Apr. 23, 1779 200,000 | Jan. 1, 1780 Pay Continental Army 
officers. 

1078 | Jun. 30, 1779 200,000 | not stated Borrow money for govt. 

1133 | Jan. 13, 1780 | >8,000,000 | March 1, 1781 | Pay officers and soldiers; 

to 1788 reciation notes. 

1191 | May 3, 1780 1,000,000 | Sept. 1, 1785 | Half for Board of War; 
half for Penobscot ex- 
pedition costs. 

1193 | May 3, 1780 49,830 | Jan. 1, 1783 Pay Lottery prizes, Class 
Iv. 

20f# | Feb. 17, 1781 400,000 | 1785 to 1788 Borrow money, notes, or 
mdse. 

754 | May 15, 1781 800,000 | 1785 to 1788 | Consolidation. 

175% | Mar. 25, 1783 300,000 | 1785 to 1788 | Consolidation. 

















Page references in Acts of the Province of Massachusetts, v,— except as 
follows: * Journals of each Provincial Congress, 185-187; ** Acts of the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts, xx, 569; #Acts of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, 1780-1781; #1d., 1782-1783. * Int. raised to 6%, October 25, 1776, because 
the treasurer “has not as yet been able to procure but Part of the Sum.” 
Acts of the Province of Massachusetts, v, 660. » Amount not stated in act; 
amount here indicated is that of the tax pledged for redemption of notes. 
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be endorsed by the payee.** The power of negotiability was 
assured in the form of those notes where the lender’s name 
was to be written, by the phrase promising “to pay the 
said —_——, or his order, the sum of ———,” etc.” For 
example, Esop Jacobs, an honest but illiterate patriot, re- 
ceived as part of his soldier’s pay in 1780 a note for £256 
payabie March 1, 1783. Feeling an urgent need for the 
money, he enlisted the aid of some relative, perhaps his 


TABLE OF BILLS OF CREDIT ISSUED BY MASSACHUSETTS 
DURING THE REVOLUTION 


(References are to pages in Journals of each Provincial Congress, or Acts of 
the Province of Massachusetts, v.) 





Pace Date or DATE On AMOUNT Date PAYABLE: REMARKS 
Act Face 
Journal 
246 May 20 | May 25,1775 | £ 26,000 | May 25, 1776. 6% int. Indented. 
454 July7 | July 8.1775 4,000 | May 25, 1776. 6%, int. Indented. 
Acts 


416 Aug. 23 | Aug. 18,1775 | 100,000 | Aug. 18, 1778, four-tenths. 
Aug. 18, 1779, three-tenths. 
Aug. 18, 1780, three-tenths. 
442 Dec.7 | Dec. 7, 1775 75,000 | Dec. 7, 1781, four-tenths. 
Dec. 7, 1782, three-tenths. 
Dec. 7, 1783, three-tenths. 
547 Jun. 21 | Jun. 18, 1776 100,000 | Jun. 18, 1778, one-half. 
Jun. 18, 1779, one-half. 
Sep. 16 | Sep. 17, 1776 50,004 | Dec. 7, 1781. 

Oct. 29 50,004 | Dec. 7, 1781. 

Dec.6 | Nov. 17,1776 20,034 | Dec. 7, 1781. 

610 Dec.7 | Oct. 18, 1776 75,000 | Oct. 18, 1784. 


Ses 





go06 Oct.13 | Oct. 16, 1778 28,000 | Oct. 18, 1784. To replace torn 
small bills. 

g21 Jan. 26 | ——. 1779 20,000 | Dec. 1, 1782. Instead of part of 
the above £28,000. 

1178 | Mays | Mays5,1780 460,000 | Dec. 31, 1786, 5% int. “New 
tenor” currency. 














12 Gillam Tailer lost a note for £12.10s. and advertised for it in the Boston 
Gazette, July 31, 1775. “ As it will be no advantage to any Person but the 
right owner,” he wrote, “ whoever has found the same, and will bring it to 
the Printer hereof, shail have 1 Dollar Reward for their Trouble.” 

18 Sometimes “or bearer,” instead of “or his order.” This negotiability 
phrase is in all the issues mentioned in footnote 9, above; also the issues of 
October 13, 1777; June 20, 1778; and January 13, 1780. 
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brother, slightly more learned than himself, to write across 
the back of the note as follows: 


Pleas pay to the Bairrer the 
‘ Contents of the within Note 


Esop 
Test John Jacobs his -+- mark ™ 
Jacobs 


We must conclude that treasury notes, while they were not 
money, were part of the paper currency of Massachusetts 
during the Revolution. Slight as the distinction may seem, / 
it is the basis of the financial policy which took shape during 
the period we are about to examine. The accompanying 
diagram is intended to illustrate the relationship between the 
bills of credit and the treasury notes. 


MASSACHUSETTS BILLs OF CREDIT AND TREASURY NOTES 
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~~ Beginning with the bills of credit of Massachusetts, we find 


that their history during the Revolution falls into three dis- 


|— tinct periods. For two years, 1775-1777, the bills of Massa- 


| 





chusetts and of the continental congress ** circulated side by 
side.* Then, following a process of conversion, only bills 
for less than a dollar (6s.) issued by Massachusetts were al- 
lowed to circulate with the continental bills. Finally in 1780, 


\_the sadly-depreciated continental bills were called in at a 


depreciation rate of forty to one, and the states were allotted 
each a certain quota of a new emission, bearing five per cent. 
interest, with payment guaranteed by the United States. 

In the first period, besides the interest-bearing bills put 
out by the provincial congress, the general assembly made 
seven more issues of paper money, all together amounting 
to £500,042. Paul Revere was hired to make the first bills. 
It is of interest to note that, however highly posterity has 
ranked his equestrian services, his employers complained 
that he placed too high a price on his own work of engraving 
and printing. The provincial congress, after urging him to 
work day and night to speed the pay for the soldiers, and 
appointing two of its members to watch him by turns, ob- 
jected to the following bill: 


For engraving 4 copperplates @ £6, £24. 
For printing 14,500 impressions @ £3.6.8 per 1000, 48.6.8 
£7268 


15 The bills issued by the other colonies may be disregarded here. Before 
the Revolution, Massachusetts had strictly forbidden the use of the paper 
money from other colonies. In 1775, the committee of safety and the provin- 
cial congress, in a burst of generous codperation, resolved to admit the bills 
of other colonies into Massachusetts at par. Journals of each Provincial Con- 
gress, 415, 530. The danger of this course soon led to its abandonment; and 
the legal tender act of April 13, 1776, admitted only “ the bills of credit of the 
United Colonies, and of this government.” Acts of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts, V, 472. 

16 Besides the legal tender act mentioned in the previous note, each act 
for a new emission demanded the acceptance of the bills of credit as legal 
tender. Not only did the refusal to accept them mean an extinguishment 
of the debt, but accepting or even offering them at a discount made one 
liable to fines and disqualification for public office. 
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A committee was appointed, its report heard and rejected. 
At length the congress resolved to pay him {50 this time, 
and in the future only £3 per 1000 sheets.’ Before he 
gave up this occupation and went into the army to become 
Colonel Revere, he did additional work valued thus, accord- 
ing to the resolves of the general assembly: ** 


August 22, 1775—f 10. 4.0 
August 24, 1775— 10.16. 0 
October 20, 1775— 133. 6. 8 
January 24, 1776— 81.16. 8 
£236. 3. 4 

The copper-plates were not entrusted to his keeping but 
left with the treasurer. When new plates had to be cut for 
another emission, the old ones were temporarily returned 
to him and gos. deducted from his allowance, “ for the Ad- 
vantage he will receive from the old Plates.” ** 

The choice of the denominations and their arrangement 
on the engraved plates shows careful planning. For the first 
emission the nine denominations were chosen so that three 
plates, printing three different denominations apiece, should 
each represent a total value of £2, thus: 


6s. 9s. 105. 
14 15 12 
20 16 18 


When the £26,000 first printed proved insufficient to meet 
the needs of the treasury, the provincial congress conferred 
with the committee of safety,*® which recommended a new 


17 Journals of each Provincial Congress, 244-245, 296-297, 369, 375» 39°, 399, 
404, 421, 437, 441, 465, 467, 472-473- 

18 Acts of the Province of Massachusetts, x1x, 66, 69, 110, 229. 

19 Ibid., 170; see also v, 518, 665. 

20 The committee of safety was a “ body first appointed by a resolve of 
the congress, Oct. 26, 1774, with authority to call out the militia, in an 
emergency, and to exercise espionage over persons suspected of being ene- 
mies. . . . [It] was thoroughly organized, and soon became the chief execu- 
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emission amounting to £100,000. The congress, either fear- 
ing so large an issue, or else needing some of the money 
more quickly, merely ordered enough more bills printed 
from the old plates (changing the date to July 8, 1775) to 
bring the total up to £30,000." Soon the general assembly, 
which on July 19 superseded the provincial congress, re- 
vived the committee’s previous recommendation. The act 
passed August 23, 1775, made two significant changes in the 
committee’s proposals, while maintaining the same total. 
One change was to keep the denominations of the bills 
smaller and to print twice as many of each: 


Proposal of the Committee of Safety: 
1, 2, 2/6, 4, 5, 7/6, 8, 11, 13, 17, 19, 30, 40, 60, 80, 100s. — total 400s. 
5000 of each — £100,000. 
Act of the General Assembly: 
1, 2, 2/6, 4, 5, 6, 7/6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 17, 20, 24, 30, 408. — total 200s. 
10,000 of each — £100,000. 


The other change was the deferring and distributing of the 
date of redemption. The committee had proposed repaying 
all the bills on July 18, 1777. The assembly decided, how- 
ever, that four-tenths of the bills should be redeemed on 
August 18, 1778, three-tenths in 1779, and the remainder 
in 1780. 

More interesting than these mechanical and mathematical 
details, not only to the modern reader but to the men and 
women through whose living hands they passed as money, are 


_ the actual form and features of the bills. Printing in Massa- 


chusetts suffered from the interruption of trade with Eng- 
land by the Revolution, for the printers had relied mostly on 
the mother country for their supplies. American-made paper, 
scarce and poor in quality, “ with wretched ink, and worn 


tive directory of the government.” Acts of the Province of Massachusetts, v, 


2 Journals of each Provincial Congress, 464-465. 
22 Ibid., 588-589; Acts of the Province of Massachusetts, v, 416, 508. 
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out types, produced miserable printing.” ** As much care 
was taken as time and materials would permit to make the 
paper money both pleasing to the eye and difficult to counter- 
feit. The first bills of credit bore a monogram of the letters 
C M B (Colony of Massachusetts Bay) in a rectangle at the 
left end. The bills were numbered both at this end and at 
the top, besides being signed by the receiver-general and 
some member of the legislature. Then, by an irregular cut 
through the monogram, the left end, so numbered, was de- 
tached and retained as a stub. This device of “ indenting” 
was a sure test of a suspected counterfeit and was regularly 
used for all forms of treasury notes, but it was abandoned 
for the later bills of credit. 

The emission dated August 18, 1775, was the first of the 
famous “ sword-in-hand” money. The bills dated Decémber 
7, 1775, and September 17 and November 17, 1776, were 
all of the same sort; therefore the following description ap- 
plies to them all, with minor variations. The reverse, left 
blank in the earlier bills, was now adorned with the figure 
of an American patriot holding in his right hand an up- 
raised sword, in his left a scroll marked “ Magna Charta”; 
while over his head and beneath his feet, respectively, were 
printed semi-circularly, “Issued in Defence of American 
Liberty,” and the state motto “Ense petit placidam sub 
Libertate Quietem.” This seal, in some form or other, charac- 
terized all the bills of credit henceforth printed in 1775- 
1776, except some of the smallest denominations. Significant 
of the changed situation after July 4, 1776, was the substitu- 
tion of “ Independence” instead of “ Magna Charta.” 

The face of the “ sword-in-hand” bills was characterized 
by a picture enclosed in a circle in the lower left cor- 
ner. The one-shilling bills, appropriately reminiscent of the 
shillings earlier coined by the Massachusetts mint, bore a 
pine tree. The other denominations bore a ship at anchor 


23 Isaiah Thomas, History of Pririting in America (Albany, 1874), 1, 137. 
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with a house in the background, except the bills for 36s. and 
over, which had a ship alone, with no house. The picture 
for each denomination being separately engraved, the ship 
and house were not always in the same relative position. For 
instance, the house was on the left in the 2s.6d. bill, but the 
right in the 55. bill. 

The issue of June 18, 1776, was unique in several respects. 
The assembly, in an effort at economy, was seeking to re- 
duce the expense of making paper money by having it 
printed from type instead of from engraved plates. Finding 
that Mr. Edes would undertake the task at less than half 
the rate Paul Revere had demanded the previous December, 
a committee of the assembly reached an agreement with the 
former.** They persuaded him to include as an ornament for 
the larger bills the familiar “ sword-in-hand” man, who no 
longer occupied the whole reverse, but now stood in an oval 
frame, much reduced in size and shorn of his Latin motto 
and his “ Issued in Defence of American Liberty.”” Another 
innovation in these bills was the expression of their value in 
both shillings and dollars. 


EIGHT DOLLARS 245. 245. 
ooh e's Ge) 2 se FOUR DOLLARS 


The reverse merely stated the amount of the bill. The bills 
for less than one dollar were smaller in size as well as in 
value. They had no pictorial adornment but were printed 


24 Compare the supplementary notes in Acts of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts, v, 518 and 654. Benjamin Edes, of Edes and Gill, publishers of the 
Boston Gazette and Country Journal. Their office was a rendezvous for 
patriots at the time of the tea party. When the British occupied Boston, 
Edes escaped by night in a boat, with a press and a few types, and continued 
to publish the Gazette alone from Watertown. John Gill remained in Boston, 
and suffered twenty-nine days’ imprisonment by the British, charged with 
“ printing sedition, treason, and rebellion.” Though Edes returned to Boston 
after the British evacuation, he and Gill did not renew their partnership. 
Edes continued the Gazette, while Gill published a rival paper, the Conti- 
nental Journal (1775-1785) , and also printed some of the state’s money. See 
Thomas, History of Printing, 1, 136-140; 1 Proceedings, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, x1, 168, 177, 187, 195, 205, and 208; xiv, 316; and xx, 14. 
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entirely from type, and the reverse was blank. If ever there 
were “poverty” money, this unattractive issue answered 
the description. 

A striking change in the appearance of the bills came with 
the issue of October 18, 1776. On either side of the face 
stood a pillar entwined with streamers expressing the value 
of the bill, while a codfish in an oval frame hovered at the 
top.** Like the house and ship described earlier, the codfish 
was variable, swimming now eastwards, now westwards. On 
the reverse was a pine tree, with the amount printed above, 
and underneath, “ Boston: Printed by John Gill October 
1776.” 

The entire supply of paper money put in circulation 
by Massachusetts during the period 1775-1777 (indented 
interest-bearing bills, “ sword-in-hand” money, “ poverty” 
money, and “ codfish” money) was very conservative in com- 
parison with the amounts made by some of the other states 
and by the continental congress. Translated into dollars, the 
face value of the Massachusetts paper money was $1,666,8064. 
Before 1780, the continental congress made $241,552,780, 
while all the states together poured forth $209,524,776, Vir- 
ginia contributing more than half ($128,441,000) of this 
amount.” It is remarkable at what an early date Massachu- 
setts ceased issuing additional bills of credit. The act passed 
December 7, 1776, was really the last to add to the total; 
while the reversal of the process by calling in all bills for 
one dollar or more was begun in October, 1777. Of the three 
later paper-money acts, two were for issuing fractional cur- 
rency to replace an equal amount of torn and defaced bills, 
and the other was for regulating the Massachusetts quota of 


25 The codfish currency is mentioned in A History of the Emblem of 
the Codfish in the Hall of the House of Representatives (Boston, 1895) , 36. 
This history was compiled by a committee of the house on the occasion of 
the transfer of that historic emblem from the old to the new legislative 
chamber in the state house. 

26 Dewey, Financial History of the United States, 36. 
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the new continental emission of 1780. An account of these 
three acts and of the new features they introduced into the 
paper money will conclude this sketch of the evolution of 
the bills of credit, before it is necessary to return to the 
subject of the treasury notes. 

On October 13, 1778, the assembly passed an act to print 
£28,000 of bills from the “ codfish” money plates, from 2d. 
to 45.6d., to replace the worn-out small change of earlier 
dates.** The main alterations made were these: the date on the 
face was made October 16, 1778, instead of October 18, 1776; 
and “ Printed by John Gill” was omitted from the reverse. 
The old plates, however, proved inadequate for the task; 
and the denominations were smaller than needed. There- 
fore by the act of January 26, 1779, £20,000 of the amount 
authorized in the preceding act was to be printed from new 
plates, in denominations from 15. to 5s.6d.** The chief orna- 
ment on these bills was a sun radiating its beams above a 
grassy slope. That the faint-hearted and the disloyal might 
have no opportunity to interpret it as an omen inimical 
to the American cause, the word “RisiInc” was boldly 
printed underneath. The sun’s disk in the bills for 5s. or 
more contained a face; in the lower denominations it was 
merely dotted; while an appropriate pine tree appeared on 
the hillside on the 15. bill. The reverse resembled that of 
the “codfish” money: the amount, a pine tree, and 
“BOSTON, 1779.” Consequently the “rising sun” money 
furnished the only novel design on the paper money during 
the second period of the history of the bills of credit, 1777- 
1780, when the fractional currency of Massachusetts and the 
continental bills were the only legal tender in the state. 

r~ The act of May 5, 1780, introduced the third and final 
period in the paper-money era.** This belongs more to the 
subject of national than of state finance, and is relatively 

\. better known. The continental congress by a resolve of March 


27 Acts of the Province of Massachusetts, v, 906. 
28 Ibid., 921. 29 Ibid., 1178. 
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18, 1780, reluctantly admitted the depreciation of its bills 
of credit to the extent of forty to one of specie, and gave 
orders for their redemption by the states at that rate.” In 
compliance, Massachusetts undertook to draw out of circu- 
lation her quota of the continental currency by two taxes 
totaling £11,201,025.6s.7d., (about $37,336,751) ." As fast 
as the old bills were brought in, bills of a new emission were 
issued, not to exceed £460,000 or one-twentieth of the old 
bills. To provide for the interest and principal of the new 
bills, another tax of £72,000 annually for 1780-1786, 
inclusive, was enacted.** Similar measures were taken by 
other states, and all the new money was printed by Hall 
and Sellers of Philadelphia.** The face of the bill promised 
that its possessor should receive so many “ Spanish milled 
dollars” by December 31, 1786, with five per cent. interest, 
from “the State of Massachusetts Bay, according to an act 
of the legislature of the said state, of the 5th day of May, 
1780,” or an act of the legislature of New Hampshire, April 
29, 1780, or of Rhode Island, July 2, 1780—as the case 
might be. Whatever state issued them, the reverse of the bills 
was identical. Each denomination had its own distinctive 
picture, enclosed in a ring bearing an appropriate Latin 
motto, generally supposed to have been “ the joint composi- 
tion of Benjamin Franklin and Charles Thomson, aided by 
the classically educated members of congress.” * Below the 


——— 


3° Acts of the Province of Massachusetts, v, 1339-1340. *1 Ibid., 1179, 1202. 

82 Ibid., 1181. 

33 David Hall was a partner of Benjamin Franklin, 1748-1766, before he 
formed a partnership with William Sellers. When Hall died in 1772, his sons 
William and David took his place. The firm published the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, and printed paper money for Pennsylvania as well as for the conti- 
nental congress. Thomas, History of Printing, 1, 235, 246, 256. 

% Phillips, Paper Currency, u, 31; see also 251-258. The same devices 
and maxims were among those already used on the continental currency 
before 1780. For example, $8 showed a harp, with “ Majora minoribus con- 
sonant,” signifying harmony among the greater and lesser states; $20 showed 
storm waves and a face blowing wind from a cloud, with “Vi concitatae,” 
blaming the violence of England for the uprising of the colonies. A com- 
plete description with illustrations is given by B. J. Lossing, “ Continental 
Money,” in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, xxvi (March, 1863) , 433-447- 
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ornament, “ The United States insure the payment of the 
within bill,” with interest, etc. By an ingenious combination, 
the inking was black except for two places where red ink 
was used: a rectangular area partly covering “THE UNITED 
STATES” at the top of the reverse, and a small diamond- 
shaped area in the center of the picture. 

These “new tenor” bills were intended to be secure 
against depreciation, but the experience of Massachusetts 
with them was not altogether happy. There was a delay in 
obtaining them from Philadelphia, so that many of the old 
ones, received into the treasury, had to be put back into 
circulation. The depreciation of the old currency had mean- 
while progressed unchecked, and at different rates in dif- 
ferent places. At Philadelphia, where it fell to one hundred 
and twenty to one, and later to two hundred and twenty-five 
to one, speculators bought it cheaply and sent it to Massachu- 
setts to sell at seventy-five to one (at which rate it was re- 
ceivable for taxes), or to buy merchandise.** The general 
court of Massachusetts finally addressed letters of complaint 
to congress. “ Immense Quantities of old Bills have been 
thrown in upon us from Pennsylvania and the other southern 
states,” they wrote. Some states still emit their own money. 
Some, like Connecticut, refuse currency to continental bills 
and “ deluge us with Floods of it.” ** The return of specie into 
circulation saved the situation; there are abundant references 
to its use after 1780. The new tenor currency, after circu- 
lating at a considerable discount, was received at its face 
value under the funding act of 1790. But the old tenor cur- 
rency became so worthless that only $6,000,000 out of an 


88 The acceptance of old continental bills for taxes in Massachusetts was 
stopped by a resolve of July 6, 1781. Acts and Laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, 1780-1781 (1890), 709-711; Felt, Massachusetts Currency, 
191-192; W. M. Gouge, A Short History of Paper Money and Banking in 
the United States (New York, 1840), 11. 

36 Supplement to the Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, 1780-1784, 64- 
69. Letter to Massachusetts delegates in congress, June 25, 1781; and a shorter 
letter of same date to the president of congress. 
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estimated $78,000,000 escaped loss or destruction to be re- 
ceived at one hundred to one under the same act." 

The story of the evolution of bills of credit in Massachu- 
setts has been carried through so far without explaining their 
intimate connections with the treasury notes. The latter were 
not, it is repeated, money in the legal sense, but they often 
served many of the purposes of money. As loan notes, they 
brought in money for the use of the government when taxes, 
direct or indirect, failed. As promissory notes, they dis- 
charged or at least postponed obligations more safely than the 
extravagant printing of bills of credit could have done. 
More economically, too: for, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
addition of interest to the principal of the notes increased 
the burden of debt much less than the constant depreciation 
of an unlimited emission of paper money could have done — 
that is, unless the government deliberately intended to re- 
pudiate its notes, or bills, or both. But Massachusetts, by a 
combination of good management and good fortune, finally 
escaped repudiation. 

The study of treasury notes from original specimens is 
even more interesting and complex — and dangerous — than 
that of the bills of credit. To one interested in engraving and 
printing, the notes have all the variations of the bills, and 
more. For instance, a rattlesnake biting his own tail forms 
a frame in some notes for the “sword-in-hand” man, in 
others, for the pine tree. The notes also have a device, not 
used in the bills, to prevent alteration of their face value. 
This device, according to a resolve of December 6, 1776, was 
to be incorporated by means of “a suitable Machine and 
Stamp for impressing a Mark ” on each note.** The embossed 
or raised seal—a tree, two hands clasped, and “ DAT VIRES 
unio ” — covered the words or figures of the amount, which 
had been written in by hand. 


87 Dewey, Financial History of the United States, 40-41; Bullock, Finances 
of the United States, 137-138. . 
88 Acts of the Province of Massachusetts, x1x, 704. 
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The uniqueness of each note, contrasting with the im- 
personal uniformity of the bills, is due to the fact that the 
majority of them, whether made out to some person by name 
or merely to “the possessor,” bear at least one signature, 
endorsement, record of interest payment, or other handwrit- 
ing. The danger is that some tantalizingly laconic inscrip- 
tion, some chance association of two names, may tempt the 
investigator's imagination too far. How much of romance, 
patriotism, love, and sorrow might be told by an actual wit- 
ness if we could put a tongue in the note ** dated October 16, 
1777, which shows that Ebenezer Clap, Esq., lent £150 to 
the state. As the treasurer sprinkled sand from the pounce- 
box over his signature and handed the note across the 
counter, his eyes met those of the beautiful eighteen-year-old 
girl at Ebenezer’s side. On that golden October morning 
Hannah had insisted on driving into town from Dorchester 
to share her father’s patriotic errand. To Henry Gardner 
she seemed the embodiment of all the beauty and fresh- 
ness which the burdens of three years in office had nearly 
crushed out of his soul. Hannah saw in him, though he 
was a year older than her father, the symbol of her young 
country’s struggle for independence, with which the most 
impressionable years of her life had been constantly sur- 
rounded. She had witnessed the rai. of the British on Dor- 
chester Neck in February, 1776, and the fortification of the 
heights by the American soldiers who, in the course of their 
operations, damaged her father’s property to the extent of 
£244.2s.9d. They were wedded on Monday, September 21, 
1778. Between her marriage and the birth of her first son, 
August 2, 1779, Hannah’s mother died, and Ebenezer, within 
less than three months, took Mary Glover as his second wife. 
In the spring of 1779, Henry and his young bride moved 
their home into Boston. While he bent day after day to the 
interminable task of signing notes and bills and piling up 


39 In the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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mountains of figures to carry on the Revolution, Hannah's 
life was even more completely revolutionized in a single 
year by the loss of her mother and the acquisition of a hus- 
band, home, step-mother, and son. Her second son was born 
in 1781, and then Henry died on October 8, 1782, aged 
fifty-one, leaving her a widow at twenty-three. After two 
years more, she married a minister and settled down to bear- 
ing and rearing nine more children.“ All of which is histori- 
cal truth, with the possible exception of the £150 note being 
responsible for their first meeting—and that ought to 
be true. 

Lest all the notes should clamor to tell their personal 
stories, we must limit our attention to the three most im- 
portant of the many financial operations they represent. The 
first is the process of conversion, by which, as previously 
mentioned, the state bills of credit for one dollar or more 
were taken out of circulation. The act of October 13, 1777, 
required all holders of such bills to exchange them for treas- 
ury notes of £10 or more, at six per cent. interest, repayable 
in 1781 or 1782. The idea behind this act had gone through 
nearly a year’s evolution. The need for such a step was first 
vaguely expressed at a conference of committees from the 
New England states held at Providence, December 25, 1776, 
originally for the purpose of limiting prices.* Seeing in 
paper money the cause for the rise in prices, the conference 
recommended the stopping of further state emissions, except 
in a “critical contingency,” the calling in of bills at the 
expiration of their terms, and the supply of the needs of 
war and government in the future by taxation or by loans 
of three years or less. Acting in the spirit of this resolution, 
Massachusetts, on May 2, 1777, authorized loan notes to the 


40 This account is pieced together from the records in the family Bible 
of Henry Gardner, in the library of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society; and from references in the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, xv, 229, 232; XX, 157; Lil, 72, 183. 

41 Acts of the Province of Massachusetts, v, 669, 813. 
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amount of £50,000, in order, as the preamble stated, “to 
prevent the making another emission of bills of credit.” * 
The next question was to find a method of drawing the ex- 
isting bills out of circulation without waiting for their ma- 
turity. On May 26, 1777, the freeholders of Boston met and 
drafted instructions to their representatives in the general 
court, containing the following significant paragraph: 


You are to move that immediate application be made to Con- 
gress, that all the States money might be redeemed with Conti- 
nental currency, and each State charged by the Continent for 
what they receive. If this could be accomplished, and the money 
redeemed by loan certificates, it would operate doubly in favor of 
the States, for as they carry interest, they would be speedily 
hoarded; and being taken out of circulation, would give the 
remaining currency a proportionately greater value, and in that 
case would be nearly equal to a tax; besides, the currency being 
all of the same species, a counterfit would be more easily discov- 
ered, than when a great variety of money is passing, and then it 
would be the joint interest of all the States to keep the credit 
good, and might be the further means of strengthening the 
union.“ 


;-— The plan for conversion took still more definite shape at 
the Springfield conference, early in August, when New 
York joined the New England states in recommending that 
each state draw in its own bills, “ (small change less than a 
dollar only excepted) by the first day of November next, 
either by taxes or by exchanging them for Treasurers notes 
for sums of not less than ten pounds on interest at” six per 
cent. or for continental bills of credit.“* The act first intro- 
duced by a committee into the Massachusetts legislature on 
September 12 would have drawn in £250,000 of the bills 
by taxation, and the remainder by notes of £10 or more, 
payable July 1, 1779, and “ not, in any way, negotiable or 


42 Acts of the Province of Massachusetts, v, 638. 
43 Published in the Independent Chronicle, May 29, 1777. 
44 Acts of the Province of Massachusetts, v, 814. 
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transferable.’’** After many debates in the committee of the >) 
whole house, the final act emerged: all the bills to be ex- | 
changed for notes, the notes freely negotiable, and the date | 
of payment more remote than first proposed. In the same 
month a tax of over £300,000 for the current year, inde- 
pendent of the conversion operation, showed how sincerely 
determined Massachusetts was to rid herself of paper 
money.* 

The conversion act was both lauded and condemned. The 
continental congress so far approved as to pass a resolve, 
November 22, 1777, “earnestly recommending” the other 
states to do likewise.** On the other hand, so many protesfs~ 
poured in upon the general court that a committee was 
chosen to prepare an address “ To the Inhabitants of the 
State of Massachusetts Bay,” answering the objections to 
the act. This extremely able and convincing exposition, the 
work of Messrs. Paine, Phillips, Sumner, Hosmer, and Pick- 
ering, was sent to the selectmen of each town, and printed in 
the Independent Chronicle and the Continental Journal on 
January 1, 1778. Of the £439,079.75s.6d. subject to the terms 
of the act, only £337,249.19s. was reported, by a committee 
on June 3, 1779, to have been received, counted, and burned. 
In return, the treasurer had issued notes amounting to 
£337.,378.155. The committee explained the discrepancy of 
£128.16s. between the last two figures as due to the haste 
and errors of extra clerks in reducing dollars to pounds, and 
the legislature accepted the explanation and absolved the 
treasurer from responsibility for that amount. A little of 
the other £100,000 still outstanding was redeemed in small 
amounts later, but most of it must have been lost, destroyed, 
or taken out of the state. 

The second outstanding financial operation involving 
treasury notes was the payment of the state’s quota of the 


45 Acts of the Province of Massachusetts, v, 815. 48 Ibid., 818-820. 


46 Ibid., 742. 49 Ibid., 822-823. 
47 Ibid., 821. 
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continental army in the “depreciation notes,” in January 
of 1780." Their name refers to a remarkable clause they 
contained, promising “both principal and interest to be 
paid in the then current money of said state, in a greater or 
less sum, according as 5 bushels of corn, 68 4/7 pounds of 
beef, 10 pounds of sheep’s wool, and 16 pounds of sole leather 
shall then cost, more or less than £130 current money, at the 
current prices of said articles.— This sum being 32} times 
what the same quantities of the same articles would cost at 
the prices affixed to them in a law of this state,” — namely 
the price-fixing act of January 25, 1777." The redemption of 
these notes was distributed over the years 1'781—1788, and the 
soldier was to be given his pay in four equal notes payable on 
March 1 of different years. By the time that the notes were 
repaid or exchanged for a new note, the general price level 
had fallen to somewhat nearer normal, so that the actual 
proceeds were only a small fraction of their face value. Here 
are instances of the adjustment shown from the endorsements 
on several of these “ depreciation notes.” 


RATIO OF 

To FACE PROCEEDS DATE PROCEEDS 

ComPuTEeD TO FACE 

Lt. Joshua Brimhall 950. £72.12.6. April, 1781. 1:13 
Brig. Gen. John Nixon 8925. 917.16.0. November 1, 1782. 1:10 
Matthew Hopkins 476. 24. 4.0. October, 1783. 1:20 
John Cotton 85. 22. 1.0. November 1, 1784. 1:4 


Lieutenant Brimhall’s note was redeemed in “ New Cur- 
rency"’— meaning currency of the new tenor of 1780, 
above described. The other three were consolidated, that is, 
exchanged, along with various other certificates of govern- 
mental indebtedness, for new notes payable in four parts 


5° Acts of the Province of Massachusetts, v, 1133. 

51 Ibid., 583. 

52 Those to Brimhall and Hopkins are in the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety; Nixon's is in the Boston Public Library, and Cotton's in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 
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distributed over the years 1785-1788. The ratio of the pro- 
ceeds to the face would appear to measure the fall in prices 
from their tremendously inflated peak in 1780. Yet how ex- 
plain the wide difference between the ratios of the different 
notes? The answer is that the consolidated amount written 
on the reverse of a note does not always refer to that note 
alone. Some of the notes were consolidated singly, but often 
a person brought in several at once — say a £10 bounty note, 
a conversion note, a £15 lottery prize note, and a soldier’s 
depreciation note. The value of each was computed by a 
scale of depreciation depending on the date it was issued. 
Then they were cancelled and folded up together, face in- 
wards, and on the outside one was written their total 
consolidated value, the serial numbers of the new notes 
issued, and the book and page reference where the trans- 
action was recorded. There are in the basement of the state 
house to-day many dust-covered boxes full of these notes 
which no one, probably, has unfolded since the day of their 
cancellation. 

This process of consolidation was the last great operation 
of the revolutionary period. What the conversion of bills of 
credit had accomplished in the way of reducing the varie- 
gated paper money to one uniform series of treasury notes, 
consolidation now continued in reducing all kinds of notes 
or certificates of governmental indebtedness to a single kind. 
Consolidation was foreshadowed early in 1781 by the unusual 
terms of a loan of £400,000. Subscriptions might be made 
in a variety of ways: in gold or silver, in bills of credit of 
the new emission, in depreciation notes or other treasury 
notes now maturing, and finally in certain sorts of merchan- 
dise. If a person delivered live beef, salt pork, salt, West 
India or New England rum, or clothing to the army, he 


53 Act of September 29, 1780; Acts of the Province of Massachusetts, v, 
1412. 

54 February 17, 1781; Acts of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1780- 
1781, 20. 
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would receive from the commissary-general a certificate 
which the treasurer would accept for as much as half the 
value of the note to be issued. This act was soon followed 
by the first of the acts aiming directly at consolidation.” 
Thereafter, no more Massachusetts notes (except the de- 
preciation notes which had just matured on March 1) were 
to be received under the £400,000 loan act. Instead, a sepa- 
rate loan was authorized up to £800,000, for which the treas- 
urer was to receive “all Government Securities, Certificates, 
and Debts whatever, which are now due, or which shall be- 
come due within twelve months.” A premium of four per 
cent. of the value of the old notes was to be added into the 
new note, “as a Bounty to the Creditor for giving a further 
Pay-Day.” The size of the notes was at first required to be 
at least £10, but next year the limit was reduced to £3." 
Under two subsequent acts, consolidation was accomplished in 
three years. The act of March 25, 1783, allowed the treasurer 
to continue to receive on loan and consolidate notes for an 
additional £300,000." The act of February 26, 1784, observ- 
ing that “ the business of consolidating government securities 
is now almost brought to a close,” empowered the treasurer 
to continue it, “ and to allow the premium of 4% ordered by 
the government, until the 15th day of June next, and no 
longer.” ** 

~The state’s debt at the close of the Revolution proved 
an immense burden.** Computed at £1,631,789 in 1786, it 
tended to increase because of the government's failure to 
levy all the taxes which had been pledged to the interest pay- 
ments and redemption of the consolidated securities. The 
end of the era of revolutionary finance for Massachusetts was 
marked by Hamilton's national funding act of 1790, which 


55 May 15, 1781; ibid., 75. 
56 April 24, 1782; Acts of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1780-1781, 
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relieved the state of $4,000,000 indebtedness incurred in the 
cause of independence,” and by the state funding act of 1794 
along similar lines, which provided for the rest.* 

A glance back over the road of paper currency serves to em- 
phasize the conservatism of the policy Massachusetts adopted. 
She never placed her whole reliance upon bills of credit, and 
she took the opportunity at a very early date to shift the 
burden to loans and promissory notes. She showed her con- 
stant intention, if not always her ability, to meet her creditors 
with scrupulous justice. In the end, with timely national aid, 
she was able to do so. There were, it is true, many individuals ‘ 
and groups who still clamored for paper money, especially 
about 1786; but the great majority of the people regarded 
their recent experience as a lesson not soon to be forgotten 
The prompt repression of Shays’s Rebellion and the ratifica- | 
tion of the federal constitution were victories for that 
majority whose hopes and fears Joseph Willard, president 
of Harvard College, expressed clearly to his friend, the 
Reverend Richard Price: 


The citizens of the States feel the public taxes to be heavy, and ~- 
find a scarcity of money to pay them. Some states in the union 
have already issued a paper currency, which seems to increase the | 
evil instead of lessening it. The little State of Rhode Island has 
lately issued a large sum of paper money, a measure highly dir 
gusting to many of its citizens. They are thrown into parties, and 
great confusion and disorder at present subsist among them. I 
hope the commotions there will be a warning to the inhabitants 
of this Commonwealth, and that they will learn wisdom by the 
sufferings of their neighbors. At the last session of our General 
Assembly, about a month ago, an attempt was made by some 
members to obtain a vote for a paper currency to be issued among 
us; but the number was so very small that they made no head; 
and I hope there will continue to be wisdom enough in the State 
to prevent so pernicious a measure.* 

60 Dewey, Financial History of the United States, 93. 

61 Bullock, Financial Policy of Massachusetts, 21-22. 

62 2 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, xvi, 347-348: letter of 
July 29, 1786. 














PURITAN VERS\WJS CELT 
1850-1860 


WILLIAM G. BEAN 


HE transfer of immense bodies of people from one 
climate, government, and state of society to another 
wholly, or in part different, has always been a remarkable 
social phenomenon. The Celtic invasion of Puritan Massa- 
chusetts in the forties and fifties of the last century is a strik- 
ing example of this phenomenon. Edward Everett Hale, keen 
observer of men and events, realizing the necessity of a policy 
of assimilation of the Irish, began in 1851 the publication 
of a series of articles on the Irish immigration in the Daily 
Advertiser, in which he urged a policy of Americanization. 
He would “stimulate the absorbents;” that is, he would 
distribute the immigrants among the natives in the ratio of 
eight Irishmen to every one hundred natives.’ This distribu- 
tion would prevent the congregation of the Irish in the large 
cities and might lead also to their being Protestantized. Hale 
contended that Celtic attachment to the Catholic church was 
not so much a matter of faith as of national pride. To sub- 
stantiate this thesis, he pointed out that Irish Catholics were 
often restless under English or French priests. But his sug- 
gestions for assimilating the Celts went unheeded, and the 
Irish continued to cluster in the large cities and to adhere 
to their religious faith. They lived and thought, to a large 
degree, as a community separate from the natives. The news- 
papers invariably referred to Patrick O’Brien or Timothy 
Mulligan as an Irishman, as a person distinct from an Ameri- 
can. The purpose of this article is to explain the Puritan 
hostility to the Celts and to show that this hostility was de- 
termined largely by political causes. 
The population of Massachusetts, from 1850 to 1855, in- 
creased by 137,888 inhabitants, 80,000 of them immi- 


1 January 15, 1852. 
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grants. In 1855 Boston contained more “ foreigners” than 
natives, if all children under twenty-one years of age born 
of foreign parents are counted as “ foreigners.” Theodore 
Parker wrote in 1860 that “Suffolk County is only a New 
England ‘County Cork’; Boston is but the ‘Dublin of 
America.’""* In a separate report on the census of Boston 
compiled from the census of Massachusetts in 1855, Dr. 
Josiah Curtis prophesied it would be “ very difficult to name 
a day in the future, when the number of American citizens, 
in the distinctive sense that this term is commonly used, will 
again constitute a majority of those who shall inhabit the 
present limits of Boston.” * 

This increased Celtic immigration was thought to be ac- 
companied by a train of pauperism, crime, and insanity. The 
increase in the numbers of the inmates of the eleemosynary 
and penal institutions of Massachusetts was attributed to the 
influx of the immigrants. The high percentage of paupers 
among the immigrant class was to natives an indication of a 
standard of living far inferior to their own. The Irish were 
regarded as an asset economically, but socially and morally 
they were thought of as a liability. Theodore Parker de- 
clared that the social development of Massachusetts had been 
retarded by the coming of the Celts. 


The Irish [he said] had the vices of their condition. . . . Dirt 
and rum, with pestilence and blows, follow their steps; their 
voices have already debauched the politics of the city. . . . Not 


an Irish newspaper is on the side of humanity, freedom, educa- 
tion, progress.* 

The squalor of the immigrants, the alleged high rate of 
pauperism and insanity among them, and the dread of popery 
are factors to be considered in determining the nativistic 
uprising against the Celts in Massachusetts in 1854, but they 
do not sufficiently explain it. Political nativism resulted 

2 The Material Condition of the People of Massachusetts, 1860. 


8 Dr. Josiah Curtis, Report on the Census of Boston, 1855. 
4 Parker, Condition of the People of Massachusetts. 
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mainly from political causes. The Celts came into the old 
Puritan state on the eve of a reform movement. The slavery 
question, also, was entering upon its national and critical 
period. Their supposedly hostile attitude toward the projects 
of the reformers who were endeavoring to introduce certain 
phases of Jacksonian Democracy in Massachusetts, and the 
current belief that the Irish were friendly to the institution 
of slavery, aroused the dormant anti-Catholic feeling of both 
the local reformers and the anti-slavery men. 

In 1850, the time was propitious, so the reformers thought, 
to deprive the Whigs of their long tenure of power in Massa- 
chusetts. The Whig party in this state went hand-in-hand 
with trade, commerce, manufacturing, and banking; and the 
back-bone of the party was in Boston. Therefore the Bos- 
ton “ merchant princes” who wielded a powerful influence 
within the party had their wealth invested in the economic 
pursuits just referred to, and naturally frowned upon any 
movement within or without their party that might jeopard- 
ize their interests. For that reason, “a triple entente between 
the ‘ Lords of the Lash,’ the ‘ Lords of the Loom,’ and the 
Lords of the Long Wharf” dominated “society, business, 
and politics in Massachusetts.” * The Whigs had been weak- 
ened in 1848 by the secession of the “ Conscience” faction, 
led by Charles Sumner, Charles Francis Adams, Henry Wil- 
son, and others who desired to convert the Whig party into 
a distinctiy national anti-slavery party. The opposing faction, 
the “Cotton,” guided by Nathan Appleton, Abbott Law- 
rence, Robert Winthrop, Edward Everett, and other illus- 
trious leaders, while it opposed the extension of slavery, was 
unwilling to disrupt the party merely to placate the extreme 
anti-slavery feeling within it. Upon the formation of the Free 
Soil party in Massachusetts, the “Conscience” group as- 
sumed its leadership. 

The Democratic, or Loco Foco, party suffered also from de- 


5 S$. E. Morison, The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860 (Bos- 
ton, 1921) , Chapter xv. 
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fections to the Free Soil party in 1848. At least fifty per cent. 
of the rank and file of this new party were former Demo- 
crats. Ignoring the question of slavery, the Democratic and 
Free Soil parties in Massachusetts in 1850 successfully formed 
a coalition in order to wrest the state from the Whigs for the 
purpose of liberalizing and democratizing it. This successful 
coalition was due to Loco Focoism — the common denomina- 
tor of the two parties to the union. The Democratic party was 
Loco Foco, and the Free Soil party leaned that way owing to 
the large number of former Democrats within its ranks. 
Moreover, many of the former Whigs had tendencies toward 
liberalism upon local issues, but these tendencies had been 
suppressed as long as they remained in a party overshadowed 
by the “ Boston aristocracy.” Free Soilism in Massachusetts 
was not only a repudiation of the position of old national 
parties upon slavery, but was, in a lesser degree, a protest of 
seceding Whigs against the preponderate influence of the 
“ Cotton” Whigs in local affairs. Some of the Free Soil lead- 
ers, however, like Charles Francis Adams, E. Rockwood 
Hoar, and R. H. Dana, Jr., withheld their support from the 
coalition, fearing it would further the “instincts of De- 
mocracy rather than promote national justice and honor.” * 
This opposition within the Free Soil party to the coalition 
was confined to the intelligentsia of the party. On the other 
hand, Henry Wilson, “the Natick cobbler,” was well suited 
by birth and environment to lead a Loco Foco assault upon 
the citadel of conservative Whiggery. 

During 1851 and 1852 the coalitionists governed the state, 
elevating George Boutwell to the governorship and sending 
Charles Sumner to the national senate. Its important legis- 
lation consisted of a free banking law, a general corporation 
law, and an enactment altering the charter of Harvard Col- 
lege, the nursery of Boston Whiggery. The famous Maine 
liquor law was passed, and the anti-slavery and nativistic 


6 C. F. Adams, Life of R. H. Dana (Boston, 1890) , 1, 169. 
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leanings of many of the coalitionists were revealed in the fol- 
lowing unsuccessful proposals: a personal liberty law and a 
constitutional amendment to increase the representation of 
the small towns at the expense of the cities —the homes of 
the Celts as well as the strong-holds of the Whigs. 

The election of 1852 restored the Whigs to power locally. 
Despite their defeat, the coalitionists managed to secure a 
favorable verdict upon their proposal for a constitutional 
convention to be held in the summer of 1853, and a majority 
of the delegates elected to this convention were pledged to a 
revision of the existing constitution. The new constitution 
submitted to the electorate in the fall of 1853 might be 
characterized as an attempted coalition coup d’état. Hoping 
to regain their lost power at a single stroke, the coalitionists 
devised a constitution reeking with Loco Focoism. It pro- 
vided for a radical change in representation in the legisla- 
ture, very unfair to the cities, and for the immolation of the 
independent judiciary. The purpose of this partisan con- 
stitution was to insure the restoration, and then the per- 
manence, of the coalition or of some other small town, anti- 
Celt, anti-Whig, party. It was rejected, and when the coali- 
tionists took stock of the various causes of its rejection, many 
of them came to the conclusion that their revised constitution 
suffered defeat at the hands of the Irish. 

The consensus of opinion was that the Irish voted against 
the constitution. The Whig press had especially appealed 
to them to defeat it. The Worcester Transcript informed the 
Celts that the main object of the coalitionists was “to de- 
prive the emigrants who live in our cities of their just and 
equal rights as American citizens.” * The Boston Pilot, the 
only Catholic paper in Massachusetts, urged the Celts to cast 
their votes against “ this monster.’ No Catholic could remain 
in Puritan Massachusetts under the proposed constitution: 


If they after that day wish to enjoy any political power or even 
equal rights, let them emigrate to Wisconsin, lowa, or some other 
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far off State. Massachusetts will be no place for them unless they 
turn Protestants and become deacons of the orthodox Church. 
. . » No Catholic, no adopted citizen, can vote for this new Con- 
stitution without giving up rights for which he has been all along 
contending.* 


The Boston Atlas expressed the thanks of the Whigs to “ our 
adopted citizens” for their assistance. The Commonwealth, 
a coalition mouth-piece, ascribed the defeat of the constitu- 
tion to the “ Cotton and Catholic Coalition. For the first time 
in the history of the State the Catholic Church has taken the 
field as a power in politics.” * 

The Catholic press in Massachusetts had been hostile to 
the coalition since its inception in 1850. This press consisted 
of Brownson’s Quarterly Review, a periodical, and the Bos- 
ton Pilot, a weekly paper, the former edited by Orestes A. 
Brownson and the latter by Patrick Donahue and Father 
Roddan. Brownson, a native of Puritan descent, had run the 
religious gamut from Calvinism to Catholicism, traversing 
in his spiritual peregrination transcendentalism, Universal- 
ism, socialism, and skepticism. With the zeal of a neophyte, 
Brownson out-Celted the Celts in his devotion to the church. 
Writing to Brownson in 1857, Archbishop Hughes of New 
York City said: 


As a public writer you have illustrated the Catholic cause for 
sO many years, and rendered it eminent service wherever the 
English language is spoken and understood.** 


This able writer enjoyed the confidence of Archbishop Fitz- 
patrick of Boston, and hence his political utterances after his 
conversion to Romanism may be considered ex cathedra. 

In national politics, Brownson was a Calhoun Democrat; 
in state politics, normally a Democrat, he supported the 
Whig party during the coalition era. His political ideas were 


disseminated among the Celts by the Pilot, which invariably 
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followed his lead. Free Soilism and the coalition movement 
to this Catholic press were a recrudescence of Puritanism in 
its most extreme form. Anti-slavery agitation and Loco Foco 
reforms were anathema to the converted Brownson. In 1838, 
Brownson, then connected with the Boston Quarterly Re- 
view, a Democratic periodical, wrote a review of Channing's 
book on slavery. His attitude was identical with that of 
northern conservatives: he regarded slavery as a local institu- 
tion beyond the control of the general government and re- 
gretted the agitation for abolition. 


The South [he wrote] becomes the very defender of individual 
freedom, as the North is the great advocate of social freedom. . . . 
This strong individuality of the South is the effect of the institu- 
tion of slavery.** 
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This was penned before his apostasy from Protestantism. His 
detestation of abolitionists and their methods seems to have 
increased after his conversion to Catholicism in 1844. Brown- 
son denied the constitutionality of the Wilmot proviso and 
accepted the southern view that “ man may have property in 
man, a valid claim to the services of his slave though no 
dominion over his soul.” * Upon the newly-formed Free Soil 
party of 1848 he poured vials of vituperation. Free Soilism 
was synonymous with European red republicanism; its tri- 
umph would be the beginning of anarchy and despotism; it 
was inimical to tradition and to the existing order. For its 
leaders, Brownson expressed the utmost contempt: 


With the cant of religion and morality on their lips, its leaders 
are . . . infidels and blasphemers, as well as traitors and dis- 
organizers. They are men for whom it is not enough to sin 
from principle — for whom it is not enough to see the good, 
approve it, and yet pursue the wrong, but who must pervert con- 
science itself, erect evil into good, and make sin pass for virtue." 


Seriously, he even held the Free Soilers responsible for the 
appearance of the custom among the females of that period 


12 Works (Detroit, 1882-1887) , xv, 61. 18 Ibid., xvi, 23. 14 Ibid. 
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of wearing bloomers and predicted a petticoated and veiled 
race of men in the future! 

The coalition was opposed by Brownson not only because 
it was tainted with Free Soilism, but also on account of its 
predilection for Loco Focoism. Unlike most of the Massa- 
chusetts Democrats, he was not a Loco Foco. To him, much 
of the coalition legislation was either hostile to the church 
itself or contrary to its teachings. Brownson declared no 
“Catholic free man” could accept the Maine liquor law. 
Such legislation involved a false and dangerous principle, 


. . . the ancient manichean heresy, that evil is a positive prin- 
ciple, and not merely the privation or abuse of power; and more- 
over it violates the rights of property and the liberty of the 
citizen — it is but a step in the vast sumptuary laws, established 
by Calvin in Geneva, attempted by the early settlers of the colony 
of Massachusetts.** 


An elective judiciary, another coalition project, was danger- 
ous to Catholicism. Brownson warned the Celts: 


We could have no safety under the Democratic doctrine of 
law, and the power of the legislature over vested rights. The 
security of our interests . . . and our burying grounds, depend 
upon the common law and the independence and purity of the 
judiciary, both of which it is a part of the Democratic party to 
sweep away and .. . of the Whig party to preserve. We must 
be utterly blind to our interests as Catholics, as well as the inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth if we yield our support to the Demo- 
cratic party as a State party.’* 


Neither could Catholics support Free Soilers, who advocated 
“that very radicalism which endangers the very existence of 
society here and in Europe, and which makes war on the 
Holy Father and the Church.” ** In addition, Brownson 
pointed out to the naturalized Celts the further anti-Catholic 


slant of the coalition; it favored the small towns and the 


18 Pilot, November 6, 1853. 11 Pilot, November 6, 1853. 
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rural sections, “ the free soil nests,” and in 1852 it had wel- 
comed to Massachusetts Kossuth, the personification of Euro- 
pean radicalism. 

Thus in 1853 Brownson and the Pilot had actively op- 
posed ratification of the coalition’s constitution, and the re- 
jection of this constitution marked the end of the coalition 
era. The “Cotton” Whigs and the Celtic Democrats had 
thwarted the program of the reformers under the banner 
of the coalition. The Irish were convinced that this radi- 
cal: movement would mean the revival of Puritanism in a 
virulent shape, and had been led to believe it was a phase 
of the struggle between Protestantism and Catholicism. The 
Pilot rejoiced in the deliverance of Catholicism from its 
ancient enemy."* Its pxans of victory were destined, however, 
to be of short duration, for on the morrow of the discom- 
fiture of the coalitionists a new party appeared in Massa- 
chusetts, pledged against the political activity of the Catho- 
lics. Know-Nothingism was the successor of the coalition. Its 
program was just as radically Loco Foco as the coalition and 
it was publicly anti-Catholic; whereas the coalition had been 
only covertly anti-Catholic. The purpose of the Know- 
Nothing party was to eliminate the Celts from politics in 
order that the program of the old coalition could be realized 
in the future. Then the Whigs, deprived of their Catholic 
allies, would be at the mercy of the reformers. In other words, 
the “ Catholic and Cotton” entente within the state would 
be broken up. 

The Know-Nothing movement made its appearance in 
Massachusetts in December, 1853, and in the state election of 
1854 won a sweeping victory, capturing both the executive 
and legislative branches. The rise of this nativistic party was 
due in part to the defeat of the coalition constitution by the 
Celts. Charles W. Slack, former Free Soil coalitionist, but a 
Know-Nothing in 1854, in a speech in the Know-Nothing 


18 Quoted from the Pilot by the Commonwealth, July 28, 1854. 
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legislature of 1855, gave an explanation of the strength and 
success of the party in the preceding election. 


I will tell the gentleman [Slack said]. He remembers that at the 
presidential election of 1852, almost the entire foreign vote was 
cast for Pierce for President. He may also remember that a new 
Constitution was submitted to the people at the following Novem- 
ber election; that on that day, the same foreign vote with scarcely 
an exception, that a twelve month before had voted with the 
Democrats deserted their allies and went with the Whig party 
in Opposition to that new Constitution, and by their vote insured 
the defeat of that instrument. . . . It was an outrage upon the 
intelligence and fair dealing of the voters . . . to defeat the 
measure and hundreds joined the new movement —to redress 
the injury. I am frank to say here that but for the defeat of the 
Constitution, I should not have joined the American party.’* 


We have also the opinion of another coalition leader who, 
unlike the one quoted above, refrained from participation 
in the anti-Catholic crusade. Whiting Griswold, Democratic 
leader from western Massachusetts, estimated that between 
20,000 and 30,000 Democratic coalitionists “ smarting under 
the defeat of the proposed Constitution” were induced to 
cast their lot with the Know-Nothings.” The Pilot admitted 
that this uativistic outburst resulted from the hostile attitude 
of the Celts toward the reforms of the defunct coalition and 
toward the coalition constitution.” 

The utterances of the local Catholic press from 1850 to 
1854 upon the slavery question and its denunciations of the 
Free Soilers had not passed unnoticed by the militant anti- 
slavery men of Massachusetts. All national legislation during 
this period had been upheld by this press. Brownson had 
championed the fugitive slave law, which was very unpopular 
in Massachusetts. His parting shot upon this law was that it 
was necessary to sustain it because the restoration of a fugitive 


19 Boston Evening Telegraph, April 16, 1855. 21 February, 1854. 
20 Pilot, May 12, 1855. 
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slave was not contrary to the law of God. Refusal to obey it 
would be resisting an “ ordinance of God and purchasing to 
ourselves damnation.” * Brownson’s Review and the Pilot 
were friendly to the South. Southern statesmen were the hope 
of the nation; Brownson had once declared. While he did 
not approve of the expansionistic tendency of the South 
toward Catholic countries, yet he was willing to condone 
southern desire for expansion on account of the conservatism 
of its advocates. The Pilot hurled at the industrial North the 
taunt of white slavery, which was as detestable, it declared, 
as black slavery. 

The spread of this secret, nativistic party synchronized 
with the excitement produced in Massachusetts over the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill of 1854. The rising tide of anti-slavery 
sentiment in this Puritan state was-diverted into a nativistic 
channel, without which diversion the Know-Nothing move- 
ment would have been as ephemeral as it was in other 
states. Instead of that, however, nativism_ survived Know- 
Nothingism in Massachusetts and was incorporated as a cardi- 
nal tenet by Massachusetts Republicanism. The explanation 
of this fact is to be found in the conviction of the active anti- 
slavery men of Massachusetts that Catholicism was a liability 
to freedom and an asset to slavery. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to examine the validity of this contention. Its im- 
portance consists in the fact of its general acceptance. During 
this period of rapid party transformations when old parties 
were being abandoned and new ones formed, a considerable 
majority of the erstwhile coalitionists went first into the 
Know-Nothing party, and later withdrew to the Republican 
organization and engrafted nativism upon it. 

Massachusetts Know-Nothingism was, at the outset, almost 
as much a protest against the enforcement of the fugitive slave 
law and the enactment of the Kansas-Nebraska bill as 
revival of nativism per se. The famous Burns fugitive slave 


22 Works, xvul, 32. 
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trial is an episode in this struggle between the Puritan and 
the Celt. It exasperated the Puritan Free Soilers, in the midst 
of this trial in the summer of 1854, to hear their popular 
appellation, “heart of the Commonwealth ” — applied to 
Worcester, the mecca of Massachusetts Free Soilism —con- 
temptuously referred to as the “ rotten heart ” by the Celtic 
Pilot. Neither did it escape their observation that the Colum- 
bian Guards, an Irish military organization, assisted in the 
remanding of Burns to his former life of slavery. The Burns 
affair was not the only anti-slavery incident which fanned the 
smoldering flames of anti-slavery nativism. .The Pilot had 
a few months before shocked the Puritan conscience of Mas- 
sachusetts by rebuking the three thousand Protestant clergy- 
men of New England who petitioned congress against the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill.** The effect of this re- 
buke can be imagined when it is recalled that this petition 
was a truer representation of Massachusetts public opinion 
than the apologetical remarks of the Massachusetts senator, 
Edward Everett, upon presenting the petition to the senate. 

The renewal of the slavery issue in 1854 brought to the 
determined anti-slavery leaders of Massachusetts a realiza- 
tion of the affinity of Catholicism for slavery. This fact 
accounted for the political affiliation of the Catholics with 
the national Demoeratic-party_and for the support given by 
the Catholic press to the national government in the slavery 
crises. This alleged pro-slavery sympathy of Catholicism for 
the slave power was commented upon privately and pub- 
licly. A Bostonian wrote Charles Sumner in 1854 that the 
moment an Irishman landed in this country he identified 
himself “ with slavery upon the shallow pretext of upholding 
the law.” * The Commonwealth told its readers in the same 
year that the “Catholic press upholds the slave power and 
seeks to annihilate those who resist its atrocious doctrines and 





23 March 25, 1854. 
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doings. These two malign powers have a natural affinity.” * 
The friends of Irish freedom, who had welcomed to this 
country the Irish patriot, John Mitchel, after his escape from 
Van Diemen’s Land, had been disappointed by his open 
espousal of slavery. In a public controversy with a Mr. Haugh- 
ton, Mitchel, as quoted by Henry Ward Beecher, declared: 


We deny that is a crime, or a wrong, or even a peccadillo, to 
hold slaves, to buy slaves, to sell slaves, to keep slaves to their 
work, by flogging or other needful coercion. . . . We, for our 
part, wish we had a good plantation well-stocked with healthy 
negroes in Alabama.** 


During the excitement occasioned by the Burns trial, Theo- 
dore Parker delivered from his Boston pulpit a sermon upon 
the subserviency of Catholicism to slavery. 


The Catholic clergy [he deplored] are on the side of slavery. 
They find it the dominant power and pay court thereto, that 
they may rise by its help. They like slavery itself; it is an institu- 
tion thoroughly congenial to them, consistent to the first prin- 
ciples of their church. . . . I am told there is not in all America 
a single Catholic newspaper hostile to slavery . . . not one that 
sides with the oppressed in Europe.** 


This famous abolitionist minister was not a member of the 
Know-Nothing organization; on the contrary, he opposed it 
for the same reason that he made war upon slavery; that is, 
he was the enemy of any organization or institution which 
proscribed or enslaved any class of people. Yet he sincerely 
believed Catholicism was the foe of freedom in this country 
and in Europe. Henry Wilson, the political opportunist of 
this period, passed up the Republican party in 1854 for the 
Know-Nothing party. Justifying his conduct, he declared the 
Know-Nothing party, at the time of his affiliation with it, was 


25 May 31, 1854. 

26 Quoted, from the New York Independent, in the Liberator, January 27, 
1854, 14. 

27 Boston Evening Telegraph, July 2, 1854. 
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as anti-slavery as the Republican and besides, it was dedicated 
“to counteract the insidious and malign tendencies of that 
sectarian power that instinctively sympathizes with oppres- 
sion in the old and new world.” * The Worcester Spy, Free 
Soil, anti-Know-Nothing, and later Republican, paper, while 
regretting the anti-Catholic agitation, held the Pilot largely 
responsible for this Puritan crusade against the Celts on ac- 
count of its persistent and intransigent advocacy of 


- universal despotism, popular ignorance and chattel slavery. 
It has always been the bitter enemy of freedom; and it has also 
been the whipper up to the polls of those illiterate, ignorant 
Irish who vote just as the priests bid them. If there had not been 
Boston Pilots and Father Roddans, there would not have been 
Know-Nothings.** 


Summing up, the Loco Foco coalitionists blamed the Celts 
for the rejection of their constitution; the anti-slavery coali- 
tionists thought, in addition, the Celts were the allies of the 
“ slavocracy.” It is not to be wondered then that these ele- 
ments swelled the ranks of Know-Nothingism, and that this 
organization stood for opposition to “Rome, Rum, and 
Robbery.” * Naturally the Catholic press was alarmed by 
this new secret order. Brownson characterized it as un- 
American; it represented an attempt of the radical conti- 
nental immigrants to challenge our institutions; it was an 
imported combination of Orangeism, red republicanism, so- 
cialism, and atheism. Contending that the standard of immi- 
gration had deteriorated during the past few years — most 
of the immigrants coming from the Continent and being, 
therefore, atheistic and revolutionary — Brownson was will- 
ing to accept stricter naturalization laws. He advised the 
unnaturalized Celts to forego the boon of naturalization and 
thereby exclude themselves from citizenship rather than that 
the recent non-Catholic immigrants should be placed on an 


28 Boston Evening Telegraph, January 23, 1855. 
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equality with the already naturalized Celts.** The Pilot 
raised no objection to Brownson’s scheme for denying in the 
future the rights of citizenship to immigrants but urged all 
Catholics to become naturalized before this alteration in the 
laws became effective. 


In all these free soil, abolitionist, Constitution changing and 
other anti-American movements [it said] the Catholic adopted 
citizens have been found always on the side of the Union, the 
Constitution and the law. . . . Will it not be well to naturalize 
all respectable Catholic emigrants as soon as the law will permit, 
and then in order to checkmate the German, Italian, and Irish 
imported radicals and anarchists to agree to an alteration of the 
naturalization laws? *? 


From 1855 to 1858, Massachusetts was governed by Know- 
Nothings, a majority of whom, as indicated previously, were 
former coalitionists. It is not surprising, then, to find the 
Know-Nothing movement a resuscitation of the coalition. 
The general spirit and tone of its legislation of 1855 was the 
same as that of the coalition era. It discriminated against the 
Celts in a proposed, though unsuccessful, constitutional 
amendment.” It disbanded all Irish militia companies. A 
more drastic Maine liquor law was enacted. Its Loco Foco 
character was revealed in the recognition of the property 
rights of married women. The Know-Nothing party was the 
first political party in Massachusetts to take a militant anti- 
slavery position by the passage of a personal liberty law, 
Wisconsin being the first state to enact such a law. Thus, 
Puritan Massachusetts stood in 1855 shoulder to shoulder 
with Teutonic Wisconsin in hostility to the national gov- 
ernment. 

All the forces of Puritan discontent — anti-slavery, Loco 


31 Works, 1, 341. 
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Foco, nativistic — were attracted to this clandestine anti-Celt 
organization; hence its heterogeneous character. This hetero- 
geneity was its weakness, for in the summer of 1855, immedi- 
ately after his election to the national senate, Henry Wilson 
and a large number of the old Free Soilers transferred their 
allegiance to the young Republican party. From then onward 
until its overthrow by Republicanism in 1857, Know- 
Nothingism declined to a party of Gardnerites, influenced 
more by Whig than coalition antecedents. Each year wit- 
nessed defections to the Republican party, until by 1857 the 
Know-Nothing party was only a shadow of its former self and 
had shrunk to its Whig element, which was n¢ither very 
anti-slavery nor very nativistic. — 

The Republican victory of 1857 was not only a triumph 
of anti-slavery forces but also of nativism; a triumpli of the 
Puritan over the Celt. The revival of nativism under the rule 
of the Republicans received its impetus from the presidential 
election of 1856. The defeat of Fremont was regarded by 
many Massachusetts Republicans as an almost irretrievable 
disaster. The gloomiest predicted a long reign of southern 
domination. The South could be dethroned only by striking 
down her ally, the foreign vote. The national entente cordiale 
between Catholicism and slayery must.be disrupted. Gover- 
nor Gardner, in his address to the legislature of 1857, de- 
clared that 


. . - the foreign vote with hardly an exception, always had been, 
and in the nature of things always will and must be, attracted 
to that party, which, under the high sounding generalities on the 
abstract’ rights of man, always practically coéperates with the 
slavery of the South. 


In his judgment, this alien element was thwarting many of 
the “ noblest movements which New England sentiments — 
morality and religion” were trying to diffuse in the West. 

The Fremont press in Massachusetts kept before the pub- 
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lic the contention that the immigrant vote was the very basis 
of the Democratic victory in 1856. One paper alluded during 
the campaign to the engagement between the “ Roman 
hierarchy and the Southern oligarchy.” ** Another likened 
Buchanan’s triumph to the Counter-Reformation. The 
Young Men’s Banks convention of 1857 called for positive 
restriction upon the political activities of the Celts. It re- 
solved that 


. . . the frauds and corruptions perpetrated at the ballot box 
in our elections, through the agency of the masses of our foreign 
population who blindly follow the leaders of the Democratic 
party admonish us of the political necessity of resisting this undue 
influence in our political affairs.** 

A Republican state senator asserted that the “foreign vote 
constitutes the cornerstone of American slavery, and could 
we knock that from under it, it would come toppling to the 
ground.” ** 

At the time Massachusetts was ranging herself under the 
banner of Republicanism, the victorious Republicans of the 
state were proposing an amendment to the state constitu- 
tion providing that no person of foreign birth should hold 
office or vote in Massachusetts until he had resided there two 
years subsequent to his naturalization — that is, the proba- 
tionary period was extended from five to seven years. This 
amendment was submitted to the electorate in 1859. While 
it was admitted that the practical working of this amendment 
would not affect the vote in the presidential election of 1860, 
yet it frightened the national leaders of the party on account 
of its moral effect upon the party in the West. It must be 
remembered that the years 1857-1860 were critical for ghe 
national Republicans. While the national organization was 
endeavoring to attract to its standard the German immigrant 
of the West, the Republican party of Massachusetts was pro- 

85 Boston Evening Telegraph, August 13, 1856. 
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scribing the Celtic immigrant. It is no wonder, then, that 
national and local Republicans contemplated with alarm the 
conduct of Republican Massachusetts. Lincoln, in a letter to 
Schuyler Colfax, July 6, 1859, wrote: 


Massachusetts Republicans should have looked beyond their 
noses, and then they could not have failed to see that tilting 
against foreigners would ruin us in the whole Northwest.** 


Carl Schurz, mouth-piece of western Teutonic Republican- 
ism, journeyed to Boston during the campaign for ratifi- 
cation to warn the Republicans of Massachusetts of their 
folly, and prominent local leaders like Henry Wilson, Charles 
Sumner, and John A. Andrew, later war governor, pleaded 
in vain with the voters to reject this illiberal measure. Wil- 
son pointed out how the enemies of the Republican party 
would justly call to the attention of the immigrant of the 
West the intolerance of Massachusetts. The Democrats would 
show how 


. - - Massachusetts allows the ignorant, brutalized fugitive negro 
to vote after a residence of one year, while she requires of the 
Englishman, the Scotchman, the Irishman, the German, and the 
Frenchman, who may have resided here five years within her 
limits, a further residence of two years after he becomes a citizen 
of the United States before he can be allowed the agent of 
suffrage.** 


The Democrats were also up in arms against this amend- 
ment because it was directed against the Celtic immigrants, 
who invariably voted the national Democratic ticket. Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, already the stormy petrel of Massachusetts 
politics, with a local reputation nearly equal to that of his 
subsequent national reputation, threatened to do what Wil- 
son feared. “ With this amendment in one hand, and the 
right and justice which the Democratic party has always main- 

88 Nicolay and Hay, Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln (New York, 
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tained in the other,” he would appeal to the “ intelligent 
German” voters of the West.*° John C. Tucker, Celtic leader 
of Boston, asked the people of Massachusetts if they could 
afford to alienate the future loyalty of the Irish at the time 
threats of disunion were coming from the South by placing 
upon them the “ ignominious mark of political disability and 
inferiority.” 

We hear [he said] on all sides the sound of disunion. God for- 
bid that I should live to see the day, but supposing it should 
come ... can Massachusetts, in the nature of men’s feelings, 
expect that these men, whom she is now about to proscribe, will 
rush to her assistance? Do you suppose that I would rush to the 
standard of the State that would put that ignominious mark of 
political disability and inferiority upon me? * 


On the eve of the presidential election of 1860, the Repub- 
lican party of Massachusetts had demonstrated its adherence 
to the creed of nativism. This action of Massachusetts was 
disavowed, however, by the platform of the national Republi- 
can party. Political necessity had actuated the natives of Mas- 
sachusetts in cheir proscription of the Celts. The real offense 
of the latter was their support of the national administrations 
upon the question of slavery during the 1850's, and not an 
innate sympathy for slavery. “ The Irish do not stand for 
slavery,” said the Irish American. “ They do not hate slavery 
less, but love the Union more.” ** Such, indeed, was the ac- 
tual fact, as proved by the Civil War. Thus, during the youth 
of the Republican party, the nativists of Massachusetts had 
shown themselves to be as narrow in their national outlook 
as her abolitionists. Only in spite of both did the Republicans 
succeed. 

When Lincoln called for troops to enforce the laws in the 
South, the Irish generally rallied to the support of the flag. 
The obvious course of retaliation, implied by Tucker, was 


4° Boston Bee, May 4, 1859. 42 January 21, 1854. 
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not taken advantage of. The Celts were allowed to reorganize 
their militia companies and Celtic blood was shed upon many 
fields for the preservation of the Union. To-day, a monument 
stands upon the Boston Common to commemorate the su- 
preme sacrifice made by one gallant Irishman. In a common 
cause Puritan and Celt suddenly found themselves united. 








EMERSON AND JONES VERY 
CARLOS BAKER 


HEN Ralph Waldo Emerson preached the immediacy 

of God to the class of 1838 of the Harvard Divinity 
School, he had already met one to whom that immediacy was 
of the utmost significance. For two years afterwards, Emer- 
son’s friendship with Jones Very was to continue, without 
any noticeable broadening or deepening, but with a peculiar 
and persistent quality. Then the association fell off, the two 
men separated, and the most exciting chapter in Jones Very’s 
life resolved itself into anti-climax. 

Just a quarter-century before the divinity school address 
—on August 28, 1813— Very was born in Salem, the first 
of six offspring of a marriage of cousins. His American an- 
cestry went back to 1648, when one Bridget Very came to 
Danvers from Salisbury, England, with two sons. Through 
five ensuing generations Bridget’s descendants maintained a 
reputation for solid Yankee action. Her great-grandson was 
a non-commissioned officer in the revolutionary army; others 
of her line were farmers; and, of the remainder, the majority 
followed the sea. The Verys, to a man, preferred the life of 
sun and wind to that of exhorting a Puritan congregation 
from a draughty pulpit. 

The father and both grandfathers of the boy were ship- 
masters. As a child of ten, Jones accompanied his father on a 
voyage to Kronstadt, Russia, and next year was cabin-boy 
aboard the barque which his father piloted to New Orleans. 
Had it not been for the latter’s early death, a brief three 
months after the return from Louisiana, young Jones might 
have followed the family precedent. Instead, the father’s pass- 
ing turned the eyes of the Very family inland, toward the 
Pierian spring forty miles away in Cambridge. 

As eldest son, Jones was obliged to contribute to the sup- 
port of the destitute family. He began, in 1827, to work as 
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errand-boy in a Salem auction-room. Industrious and serious, 
he studied in his spare time, was tutored by an interested and 
erudite friend, J. F. Worcester, and by 1831 was ready for 
an assistantship in the Salem Latin School of H. K. Oliver. 
There he fitted himself for Harvard, entering in 1834 as a 
second-semester sophomore. Three years before, old Isaac 
Very, the last of the family’s sea-captains, had died. 

Jones made few friends at Harvard. He was shy and book- 
ish, inclined to a certain austere reticence. But he won two 
Bowdoin prizes, participated in three speaking “ exhibi- 
tions,” and was graduated in August, 1836, second in his 
class. That fall he became Greek tutor to the freshmen, and 
began to seek God’s ways by studying concurrently at the 
divinity school. : 

This would have been a large order for another, but Very 
at first found Greek not immiscible with theology. Soon, 
however, he was living in a strange new world, through the 
gauzy borders of which the Holy Ghost spoke to him. Though 
he is credited with having inspired in Thoreau a love for 
Greek literature, and though he was said by others of his 
pupils to be the incarnation of the Hellenic spirit, it was 
ultimately mysticism which occupied his thought. In their 
rooms, in the old yard, he began to expound to undergradu- 
ates the wonders of his super-mundane world, and on the 
backs of students’ Greek exercises, he scribbled odd mystic 
sonnets as alleged incentives to better work. We have Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody’s word for it that, during two years, his 
religious sonneteering went on at a rate sometimes of two 
poems a day. He was, far more than Novalis had been, “a 
God-intoxicated man.” 

In early April, 1838, he met Emerson. The latter had not 
yet astounded the ecclesiastics with his speech at the divinity 
school, but the resignation from his Boston pulpit had caused 


some local furore. He had in those days super-abundantly the 
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crusading ardor of youth, and seemed ever on the watch for 
individuals who should be living witnesses to his prediction 
that this was to be “a Revolutionary age, when man is 
coming back to consciousness.” * Jones Very, “ bard of the 
Holy Ghost,” filled to the brim with a message from God 
which he felt must be delivered, was just such an individual. 
So Emerson, in his first journalistic entry concerning Very, 
wrote that in New York he had recently seen Bryant and 
Dewey, “and at home seen Jones Very,” and that he was 
beginning, therefore, “ to conceive hopes of the Republic.” * 

The Harvard authorities were less enthusiastic than Emer- 
son. Very attended his last faculty meeting on September 10, 
1838. It is uncertain whether he had actually reached the 
verge of a nervous break-down, as was given out, or whether 
the scholastic rulers found that psychic religion, to Very, 
meant far more than Xenophon. At any rate, one week after 
the faculty meeting, Very entered the McLean Asyium in 
Somerville. 

Three days later, Emerson wrote to his friend Furness to 
say that he was “ distressed to hear that he [Very] is insane.” * 
But Emerson had lately been reading Very’s Bowdoin senior 
prize essay, which the mystic had sent him. In it Very had 
applied to Shakespeare his theory that all genius is activated 
by the direct participation of the Holy Ghost. Emerson found 
it good. It represented in widely-expanded form the germ of 
the idea which he had propounded to the divinity school’s 
graduating class that summer. Very might be insane, said 
Emerson, “ but his critique certainly is not.” 

His single month of voluntary incarceration failed to 
quench Very’s zeal. Released on October seventeenth, he al- 
lowed but nine days to elapse before setting out to visit his 
new friend Emerson. The latter, years later, recalled with 
amusement the effusive thanks showered by the inmates at 
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McLean upon the departing Very. He had, they said, “ been 
of great service to them.” * But in these days Emerson was 
more excited over his find. Upon second meeting, he pro- 
nounced Very “ profoundly sane,” and wished that “ the 
whole world was as mad as he.” * 

Visits were frequent during the rest of October, and 
throughout November. There were walks and talks. Much 
of Very’s discourse upon society, church, and college, Emer- 
son termed “ perfectly just.” ’ Though Emerson seldom re- 
cords the precise nature of these interviews, we may perhaps 
assume that Very was deploring the failure of the college to 
recognize the students’ need for spiritual guidance of a less 
formal sort, and that Emerson, stung by the aftermath of his 
divinity school speech, agreed. Late in October, Emerson 
calls Very “a young enthusiast,” and records with evident 
glee that this is Very’s “ day of hate.” * 

Encouraged by this official recognition, Very grew spiritu- 
ally pugnacious. He “ charmed” a gathering at Emerson’s 
by saying he hated them all.* He “ unhorsed” a dogmatic 
preacher by advising him not to tower over the assemblage, 
but to “wonder at the love which suffered him to speak 
there in his chair of things he knew nothing of.” * And, 
unsatisfied with these two flights into anti-social regions, he 
sought to convert Emerson to his own mystic beliefs. 

We have seen that he held his sonnets to have been dic- 
tated to him by the Holy Ghost. As a Harvard tutor, he had 
allowed it to be known that he literally believed the miracle- 
tales of the New Testament. For the rest, he held that the only 
way in which man could really live was by the commitment in 
this life of his soul and body to the hands of God. Utter 
self-abnegation, a complete submission of the will to the 
Deity, was of supreme importance. All the world, says Very 


in a sonnet called “ The Graveyard,” is a cemetery, peopled 
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by the empty shells of persons who think themselves alive." 
Very seems, indeed, to have regarded himself as almost the 
sole exponent of will-less existence. Without realizing his 
proximity to Hinduism, he regarded himself as quick, the 
rest of humanity as dead. 

Early in September, he had written to Emerson with some 
humility: 
I am glad at last to transmit to you what has been told me of 
Shakespeare. . . . You hear not mine own words, but the teach- 
ings of the Holy Ghost. . . . My friend, I tell you these things 
as they are told to me, and hope soon for a day or two of leisure, 
when I may speak to you face to face. . . .? 


But by early November, he had turned proselytizer. “I 
am glad to hear,” he said to Emerson, “ that my stay with 
you was improving, and that you love that which is spoken 
by the Word.” He goes on to advise Emerson to “ pass 
out of the world, naked [that is, will-less] as you came 
in. . . . Be prepared then to see him as a spirit.” ** But to 
pass naked out of the world, vigorous and golden as it then 
seemed, was a spiritual acrobatic which Emerson desired 
not at all. He had not felt any inward urge toward submission 
of his earthly part to God, and he was already beginning to 
believe what he later set down in his essay “ Self-Reliance,” 
that the objection to conforming to any thing which has not 
originated in your personal thought, is “ that it scatters your 
force.” ‘* The side of Emerson which admired Yankee com- 
mon sense and practicality could not agree with any doctrine 
of will-less separation from the world of action. Soon he 
wrote to Margaret Fuller a letter which echoes his latent 
distrust of Very’s mental state. “ Very,” he says, “ has been 
here lately and stayed a few days; confounding us all with 
the question whether he was insane.” ** 
~~ 48 Very, Poems, 67. 12 Ibid., 20. 18 Ibid., 20. 
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Yet Emerson’s love of action, of revolt from conformity, 
was not unchallenged by this personage who came to con- 
front him with mystic divinations. “I like the rare extrava- 
gant spirits,” he writes a few days later, “ who disclose to me 
new facts in nature.” ** His list is odd: Swedenborg, Shake- 
speare, Coleridge, Lamb, Schlegel (probably August Wil- 
helm) , Goethe, Herder, and Very. So it appears that in his 
private mind, at least, Emerson was willing to exalt the 
mystic to a place of eminence. In another passage of the same 
month (November), he even compares Very, as an “ab 
intra” talker, with Jesus Christ! ** 

How far Emerson was willing to go toward accepting the 
Veryan mysticism is demonstrated in a passage in the journal 
for November twenty-seventh: 


I have no less disgust than any other at the cant of spiritualism. 
I had rather hear a round volley of Ann Street oaths than the 
affectation of that which is divine on the foolish lips of a 
coxcomb."* 


Admiring spiritual extravagance, Emerson was not to be 
taken in by sham mysticism. But he turned with interest to 
the arrangement of Very’s prose and poetry for the little 
volume which was to be published the following autumn. 
His task of editing was given frequent proddings by Elizabeth 
Peabody, who had been initially instrumental in bringing 
Very to Emerson’s attention. By June, the manuscript was 
well under way, in spite of Very’s rather high-handed in- 
sistence that no word of these spiritually-inspired verses 
should be altered. Emerson’s respect for the poetic powers 
of the Holy Ghost was scarcely commendable; he selected and 
combined “ with sovereign will.” ** Will-lessness, he wisely 
felt, was no aid to good editing. 

His work nearly ready for the press, Very seems to have 
become less evangelistic than formerly. Late in June, 1839, 
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Emerson writes to Miss Peabody, calling Very “ serene, in- 
telligent, and true.” “ He gives me pleasure and much relief, 
after all I had heard concerning him.” * But Emerson’s old 
note of enthusiasm is missing. He had by this time grown in 
his power to look at Very objectively. Without agnosticism, 
but with a certain questioning of values, he now called Very 


. - a Simeon the Stylite, or John of Patmos. . . religion for 
religion's sake, religion divorced, detached from man, from the 
world, from science and art; grim, unmarried, insulated, accus- 
ing; yet true in itself, and speaking things in every word.”" 


But the lie, cries Emerson, “is in the detachment.” Very, 
“ with his exaggerated and detached pietism,” belonged more 
to Asia than to modern America. 

It is, however, always to the Hindus, never to Gautama 
Buddha, that Emerson compares Jones Very. The key to 
Emerson's whole attitude in this matter perhaps lies in his 
understanding of Orientalism.** We have seen that Very’s 
thought rested on a belief in God’s direct transmission of 
the Word. The proper reception of the Word depended upon 
a spiritual prostration of human will and consciousness be- 
fore the will of God. Emerson vacillated between accepting 
intuition, to which the individual will was important, and a 
belief in the extroverted life of the doers, the men of action, 
the willful disobedients. Hindu philosophy is difficult to 
reconcile with Ann Street oaths. And Emerson observed in 
himself a conflict between masculinity and femininity, be- 
tween reliance on self and reliance on God, between initiative 
and resignation to fate, between fanciful theory and prag- 
matic application. Actually, Very represented much for which 
Emerson himself stood. But Emerson recognized it as his 
own weaker side. Whenever he could, he opposed the Hindu 
doctrine of passivity and abysmal resignation. He desired, 
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instead, “the transformation of genius into practical 
power.” * He contrasted himself with Very, who 


. was like the rain plentiful. He does not love individuals; he 
is annoyed by edge. He likes only community; and he likes the 
lowness, also, if it be a community. I like sharp slats. Strength 
is wonderful.** 


This is the rock upon which Emerson and Very split. Very 
“belonged to Asia,” and his natural Orientalism was far 
removed from the Americanism of the eighteen-forties. 
Where Very and Asia stood for fatalism, the hardy American- 
ism, of which Emerson had more than a little, stood firmly 
behind the individual will as a dictator of action. Assuredly, 
there was an Emersonian dualism. But Emerson was striving 
to follow the middle path. He was ultimately repelled by 
Very’s Orientalism because it was carried to such an ex- 
tremity. “ Orientalism is Fatalism, resignation; Occidental- 
ism is Freedom and Will. We Occidentals are educated to 
wish to be first.” ** So wrote Emerson. Very and Veryism were 
too passive ever to “ wish to be first.” 

The volume of poems, with which Emerson did not allow 
his name officially to be associated, was issued in September, 
1839.*° On the twenty-eighth of that month, Emerson wrote 
disgustedly, “I hate Early Poems.” ** In March, he planned 
to send copies of the volume to Carlyle and Wordsworth; 
but he did not, for more than a year.”* A year of the Dial went 
by without any review of these supremely transcendental 
poems; and only in the second year of the periodical did 
Emerson publish his faintly laudatory anonymous critique.” 
In July, 1840, he entered in his journals what Edward Emer- 
son regards as a reflection upon his walks with “ the sad and 
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said Theanor, ‘I know nothing less interesting; I had as 
lief talk with my own conscience.’ ” 

Heralded by these auguries, the cessation of the friendship 
came at the end of the summer. With the publishing of his 
poetry, Very’s psychical excitation had considerably dimin- 
ished. Now it was gone, and with it, Very’s chief claim to 
fame and individuality. Later entries in the journal show that 
in retrospect Very looked somewhat better to Emerson. At 
a distance, the lugubrious, other-world personality gained 
a new enchantment. For the most part, however, Emerson 
was inclined to view the experience with distrust. Actually 
far less transcendental than the rest of his group, Thoreau 
excepted, Emerson was glad to evict the germ of Orientalism. 


Health [he now wrote] is genius . . . genius consists in health 
. . - plenipotence . . . the poetic gift we want but not the poetic 
profession . . . wine is what we want, wine of wine, excitement, 
opportunity, an initiative.** 


Nor was he slow to realize the essential weakness of mysticism. 


The mystic [he says] labels and tickets one thing, or two. The 
mystic, who beholds the flux, yet becomes pragmatist on some 
one particular of faith, and, what is the mischief, seeks to accredit 
this new jail because it was builded by him who has demolished 
so many jails.** 


Jones Very, the mystic who had demolished many jails, 
was, in the final analysis, enclosed by the very beliefs which 
his mysticism had created. Finding out and “ labelling” his 
theory of complete, unquestioning submission to the will of 
God, he turned his whole poetical output into a series of 
labels and tickets with which earthly manifestations of the 
theory might be recognized. In thus justifying his own ideals, 
he dispensed with freedom. Moreover, the necessity of living 
a mystical life of extremes is quite as confining and one- 
sided as a life of conformity to the dictates of society. Jones 


80 Journals, v, 436. 81 [bid., vu, 98. 82 Ibid., vu, 171. 
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Very’s passionate self-effacement led inevitably to an atrophy 
of will; and the natural freedom which might have been his 
was thus circumvented, thrust back into the ineffectiveness 
of stagnation. 

Though he pondered them seriously, Emerson would not 
finally surrender to these philosophical ideals. Love of ac- 
tion, admiration for masculine Yankee vigor, and a desire 
for mental freedom, are the ideals uppermost in his philoso- 
phy. He had asked of Jones Very, and had at first received, 
the “ wine of wine.” But when Very’s fervor had subsided, 
his mysticism stood out to Emerson as a weak and bedraggled 
philosophy. Emerson, perceiving the weakness, turned swiftly 
from it. And Jones Very returned to Salem, where his an- 
cestors, nearer Emerson's ideal than he had been, slept quietly 
under the grass. 











THE TRUMBULL EPISODE 
A PRELUDE TO THE “X Y Z” AFFAIR 


CARL LUDWIG LOKKE 


IVEN the general situation, it is not surprising that 

the Franco-American pourparlers of 1797-1798 came 
to nothing. The so-called “x y z mission” was, in fact, 
doomed from the start. Several weeks before the American 
envoys assembled in Paris on October 4, 1797, the coup 
d’état of the eighteenth Fructidor had taken place. Several 
weeks later word came that Bonaparte had signed the treaty 
of Campo Formio with Austria. The one event made the 
government of the directory secure in France; the other 
made France supreme on the Continent. Either was suffi- 
cient to cause the directory to adopt a high tone toward a 
weak power like the United States. But another factor 
directly compromised the American position. This was the 
rapprochement between the United States and England after 
the signing of the Jay treaty. To French minds, heated by 
the war, nothing seemed more reprehensible; the Philadel- 
phia government had clearly sold out to the English, regard- 
less of its obligations to France. If Pinckney, Marshall, and 
Gerry wished to receive consideration in Paris, let them pay 
for it. The directors purposed, indeed, to suck the American 
orange and throw the skin away. 

It is surprising, however, that in spite of this situation 
the envoys lingered on in Paris month after month trying in 
vain to effect a settlement with the French. Contemporaries 
and historians have usually held Gerry responsible for the 
treatment received by the members of the mission and for its 
failure.* At the height of the excitement over the publica- 
tion of the dispatches of the envoys, Rufus King, the Ameri- 
can minister to England, wrote: 


1 §. E. Morison, “ Elbridge Gerry, Gentleman-Democrat,” New ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY, 1 (January, 1929) , 23 et seq. 
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It must be the subject of perpetual Regret that Mr. Gerry suffered 
himself to be separated from his colleagues, for had he remained 
firm, they would all have been received and Europe as well as 
America would have been spared the scandalous scene that has 
passed.* 


The truth of the latter part of this statement is, of course, 
open to question. But there can be no doubt that Gerry's 
faith in Talleyrand and his conciliatory intentions helped 
greatly to prolong futile discussions and to accentuate the 
contempt of the French for the Americans. It is interesting 
to inquire why it was that Gerry, the Republican, believed 
in Talleyrand; while the Federalists, Pinckney and Marshall, 
maintained an attitude of aloofness and suspicion.* Aside 
from the political affiliations of these men, which influenced 
their opinion of the French, two circumstances help to ex- 
plain the difference in attitude, namely, the safe arrival of 
Gerry's secretary in Paris and the visit of Colonel John Trum- 
bull to the same place. 

First, in regard to Gerry’s secretary, Bossenger Foster. 
This gentleman, long a resident of London, had been recom- 
mended to Gerry for the position, and the latter had rejected 


2 New York Historical Society: Rufus King Papers: King to Pickering, 
London, June 14, 1798. 

8 Charles Cotesworth Pinckney was an unfortunate choice as an envoy, 
because as a South Carolinian planter and aristocrat he upheld the principle 
of Negro slavery, an institution which the first French republic had abol- 
ished in 1794. He could hardly have failed to sympathize with his West 
Indian confréres in Paris, who had been ruined by the Revolution and were 
naturally critical of, if not hostile to, the government. Talleyrand later 
painted this-unflattering picture of the American envoys: “On voit des 
hommes roides et pointilleux, timides et  entétés, défians et crédules, se 
tenant éloignés du Ministre [Talleyrand] avec qui ils vouloient traiter et se 
livrant 4 des spéculateurs astucieux, confondant les notions confuses qu’ils 
ont puisé dans les discours de ces derniers avec le peu d’insinuations précises 
que le Ministre a la complaisance de leur faire lui-méme ou de leur faire 
faire par beaucoup de personnes sages, glissant presque sur la foule des 
conversations que de bons esprits ont avec eux, pour les éclairer sur ia nature 
présente de leur situation envers la République, et peignant dans le plus 
grand détail 4 leur gouvernement les extravagances dont des intrigans les 
bercent.” Report to the directory, May 31, 1798. Archives du Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres, correspondance politique, Etats-Unis, volume 49, folio 400. 
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in his favor a number of other applicants. But upon arrival 
in Europe, Gerry learned that the Foster appointment might 
make a bad impression on the directory, owing to Foster's 
residence in England. He therefore wrote to Foster from 
Rotterdam, September 25, 1797, explaining the situation and 
announcing his intention to postpone a final decision in the 
matter until he could confer with his colleagues.* The envoy 
requested Foster in the meantime to cross over to Havre 
in order to “ be ready to come to Paris on the shortest notice,” 
as his services were greatly needed. But precautions had to 
be taken “ to avoid suspicions and embar[rjassments which 
may otherwise ensue.” 

In Paris Gerry's fears regarding the appointment of Foster 
were quickly set at rest. His colleagues apparently raised no 
objections. As for Talleyrand, he took definite steps to be 
helpful to Gerry in this matter. Word having come that 
Foster had proceeded to Holland rather than to Havre,’ he 
directed the French minister at the Hague to give him a 
passport to Paris and informed Gerry to this effect. In con- 
sequence the latter was in excellent humor. Writing the 
good news to Foster, he said, “ Your coming from London is 
not considered by the minister of foreign affairs as a matter 
of any consequence.” * And to Vans Murray, the American 
minister at the Hague, he mentioned the passport business 
and commented on the “ familiar easy style” with which 
Talleyrand had received the envoys the day before. Even the 
visit to the envoy of the poissardes, the fishwomen of Paris, 
whom one of the secretaries received by proxy, did not dis- 
turb Gerry too much. “ I would have kissed them all to have 
promoted the object of our mission.” * 

As soon as he received his passport, Foster set out for 


*# New York Public Library: Letter Book of Elbridge Gerry, 1797-1801, 
photostat. The original of this letter book is owned by Mrs. Townsend 
Phillips, a descendant of Gerry. 

5 Ibid., Gerry to Foster, October 9, 1797. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., Gerry to Vans Murray, October 9, 1797. 
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Paris, and arrived about October 20.* The arrangements 
made in regard to him early in the month were then a com- 
plete success. Having thus secured the services of the secre- 
tary he desired by simply explaining the situation to Talley- 
rand, Gerry may well have plumed himself on his capacity 
to manage things. If so, the unfortunate experiences of 
Colonel Trumbull must have confirmed him in his opinion. 
Trumbull reached Paris from Germany shortly before Foster 
came from Holland. He, too, had started from London. 
But he had received from Talleyrand no permission to 
visit the capital. As a consequence, he had been obliged 
to resort to a stratagem in order to gain his objective. To 
a punctilious, precise character like Gerry, Trumbull’s pro- 
cedure, which will be described in a moment, must have 
seemed impolitic, to say the least. To Gerry's colleagues, 
on the other hand, the end may have seemed to justify the 
means. 
This Colonel Trumbull was John Trumbull, the Ameri- 
can artist, widely known and highly esteemed for his 
paintings of various scenes connected with the War of Inde- 
pendence. This work he carried on until the time of the 
French Revolution, when the unsettled conditions, “ pecu- 
liarly unfavorable to the arts,” forced him into other pur- 
suits.° The year 1794 found Trumbull in England serving 
as secretary to John Jay. This position led to another 
closely related to it. In the summer of 1796 Trumbull was 
chosen by lot to be the fifth commissioner on the board pro- 
vided for by the Jay treaty to adjudicate the claims of Eng- 
lish and American shippers. These labors, it appears, occu- 
pied him without interruption until August, 1797, when 
the board adjourned for a period of three months. Trumbull 
decided to use the leisure at his disposal to make a trip to 
Germany. He wished to get an engraving of his Bunker Hill 
~~ 8 Ibid., Gerry to Vans Murray, October 30, 1797- 

® Thus Trumbull characterized the situation in a letter to Lafayette, 


London, November 25, 1799. John Trumbull, Autobiography, Reminiscences 
and Letters from 1756 to 1841 (New York and London, 1841) , 400-402. 
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picture which he had ordered from a certain Herr Miiller 
in Stuttgart. 

Trumbull entertained the idea of making his journey by 
way of Paris. This he had done when engaged on a similar 
mission in the spring of 1795. But the consequences of that 
previous visit gave the painter some reason to doubt the 
advisability of trying to repeat it without first assuring him- 
self of protection in high places. Briefly stated, the circum- 
stances were these: Trumbull went to Paris bearing a com- 
mission from John Jay to give Monroe the terms of the Jay 
treaty, provided that Monroe would promise not to divulge 
them to any one.*® Monroe refused to accept the communica- 
tion under such conditions.“ A few days passed and then he 
received a letter from Benjamin Hichborn, an American 
merchant in Paris, stating that Trumbull had discussed the 
terms of the treaty with him (Hichborn) and that there was 
no need to be concerned about its ill effects.’* In lieu of any 
thing more definite, Monroe presented this letter to the 
committee of public safety, which had long pressed him for 
information about the treaty. The French, however, were 
far from satisfied. If the treaty were not injurious to French 
interests, the Americans ought not to hesitate to communi- 
cate the text itself. And why, if he would not reveal the text, 
had Jay's secretary come to Paris? Surely here was an in- 
triguer. Monroe himself evidently thought Trumbull was 
playing up the trip to Stuttgart as a blind, for he wrote that 
the French would regard as “ fallacious” the painter's “ pre- 
tence of private business in Germany, which lay in another 
direction.” No wonder, then, that Trumbull received and 
acted upon a hint that he had better get out of the country." 


10 Trumbull, Autobiography, 180 et seq.; Jay to Monroe, London, Febru- 
ary 19, 1795: James Monroe, A view of the conduct of the executive in the 
foreign affairs of the United States connected with the mission to the French 
Republic, during the years 1794, 5, & 6 (Philadelphia, 1797) , 154~155- 

11 Monroe to the secretary of state, Paris, April 14, 1795: Monroe, A View, 
145-154- 

12 Ibid., 155-156: Hichborn to Monroe, Paris, March 31, 1795. 
18 According to his Autobiography, he took time before departing to pur- 
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The publication of the Jay treaty confirmed the worst 
suspicions of the French government, and their ill humor 
increased with the news of ratification. In the summer of 
1797, therefore, Trumbull could hardly be blamed for fear- 
ing that his service under Jay and his subsequent trip to 
Paris had made him a marked man. But the elevation of 
Talleyrand to the position of minister of foreign affairs in 
July, 1797, seemed to Trumbull to clear the way to his pro- 
curing a passport through France. The ex-bishop had ac- 
cepted in America the hospitality of Trumbull’s brother, 
then speaker of the house of representatives and later gover- 
nor of Connecticut. He had also sat at the tables of Rufus 
King** and Christopher Gore,* with both of whom the 
painter was closely associated in England in 1797. Trumbull 
felt no hesitation, therefore, in asking these friends to write 
to Talleyrand in his behalf. King complied with this re- 
quest; ** Gore apparently did the same. 

Trumbull crossed the channel to Calais on August 18. The 
next day he dispatched several letters to Paris, including 
King’s to Talleyrand, covered by one of his own. Within a 
reasonable time the expected replies came, but no communi- 
cation or passport from the foreign minister. Somewhat sur- 
prised, it would seem, Trumbull announced to King his 
intention to wait two days longer for another post; if no 
word came by the end of that time he would likely set out 
for the Rhine by way of Flanders and Holland.” As events 
turned out, however, the traveler spent three weeks in the 
seaport town. Instead of departing on the date indicated, he 


chase as a speculation more than a hundred paintings formerly owned by 
“ancient and opulent families.” Moreover, he returned from Stuttgart by 
way of Paris and completed this business transaction. 

14 King had even taken the trouble to assist Talleyrand and his com- 
panion, Beaumetz, in purchasing a house in New York. Beaumetz to King, 
Philadelphia, March 19, 1795, Rufus King Papers. 

15 Ibid., Gore to King, Waltham, August 5, 1794. 

16 King’s letter of August 3, 1797, is printed in extenso in The Life and 
Correspondence of Rufus King, Charles R. King, Editor (New York, 1894- 
1900) , 11, 206-208. 

17 Rufus King Papers: Trumbull to King, Calais, August 24, 1797. 
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made an attempt to probe the silence in Paris by asking 
Pitcairn, the American vice-consul there, to make inquiries 
about the passport. This official stated in reply that he was 
informed no passport would be granted to Trumbull. And 
still not a “ word of answer” from Talleyrand. The artist 
remarked: 


This is a small Business, — but straws are sufficient to indicate 
the direction of the Current. I wait only for positive information 
from my Bankers, to adopt a new course."* 


Shortly after writing this letter Trumbull was virtually 
forced to adopt a new course. In the streets of Calais one day 
he suddenly discovered himself to be an object of public atten- 
tion owing to his wearing apparel. A crowd gathered to hoot 
at him and shout, “ Down with the black collars! ” ** Trum- 
bull’s customary grey coat with a cape of black velvet had 
stamped him as an enemy of the republic. He lost no time in 
rushing back to his hotel where he threw the offending collar 
into the fire. The next day he learned the reason for the popu- 
lar agitation — the citizens of Calais had just learned about 
the coup d’état of the eighteenth Fructidor. This luckless for- 
eigner, dressed in royalist garb, had unwittingly supplied the 
mob with an opportunity to exhibit their devotion to the 
successful republican party in Paris. Trumbull hardly 
needed the advice of his bankers “ to get out of the territory 
of France as soon as possible.” *° He took ship for Hamburg.” 

Fortune decreed, however, that the painter was not to 
reach this destination. A storm cast his ship ashore on the 
Dutch coast. But Trumbull landed safely, and proceeded to 
the Hague.* This change of itinerary, compelled by the ele- 
ments, was not, we may assume, too disagreeable to the artist, 


18 Rufus King Papers: Trumbull to King, Calais, September 2, 1797. 

19 Trumbull, Autobiography, 219-233. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Rufus King Papers: Trumbull to King, Rotterdam, September 18, 
1797- His Autobiography says he sailed direct to Rotterdam. 
22 Letter to King, September 18, 1797. 
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since he had already considered going to Holland. It cer- 
tainly had some bearing on the “ x y z negotiations,” for in 
Holland Trumbull saw all three American envoys before 
they left that country on the way to France. Indeed, part of 
his business on the Continent, it seems, was to give informa- 
tion to Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry regarding the work 
of the treaty commission in London. The purpose, of course, 
was to enable them better to determine what demands to 
make of the French. 

Trumbull reached the Hague too late to find Pinckney and 
Marshall there. They had just set out for Paris, he was in- 
formed, having decided to wait no longer for Gerry, who 
had not yet arrived from America. This news prompted 
Trumbull to follow the envoys, and at Rotterdam, on Sep- 
tember 18, he overtook them. What occurred at their meet- 
ing can be surmised only in part from his brief statement 
to King: “I have put into their hands the opinions on the 
Provision Vessels and had such conversation as was neces- 
sary.” ** It seems practically certain, however, that Trumbull 
recited the story of his recent adventures and attempted to 
put his Federalist countrymen on their guard against Talley- 
rand. If the ex-bishop saw fit to ignore friendly overtures 
from his former hosts in the United States, what treatment 
could American envoys expect? 

Pinckney and Marshall continued on their journey the 
next day.** As luck would have it, Gerry's ship arrived off 
Helvoetsluys about the time they were conferring with Trum- 
bull. But Gerry himself did not get to Rotterdam until the 


23 Ibid. In a letter to Gerry, dated Paris, February 2, 1798 (Elbridge 
Gerry — French Commission Manuscripts, Pierpont Morgan Library) , Pinck- 
ney wrote: “Part of the communications of Colonel Trumbull were oral; 
the written are contained in the Book and Letters herewith sent.” It is uncer- 
tain, however, whether he was referring to communications made at Rotter- 
dam or at Paris. At my request, Dr. J. Franklin Jameson was good enough 
to have a search made for these materials in the Library of Congress, 
but no reference to them was found either in the Trumbull or the Elbridge 
Gerry collections. 

24 Elbridge Gerry — French Commission Manuscripts, Pierpont Morgan 
Library: Pinckney to Gerry, Antwerp, September 22, 1797. 
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evening of the nineteenth.** There he learned to his “ morti- 
fication " about the departure of his colleagues. But Trumbull 
was still in the city, and the two met. Whai they talked about, 
or whether they had any conversation at all, is a matter of 
conjecture; Trumbull’s next letter to King merely states the 
bare fact that he saw Gerry an hour after posting the letter 
of September 18.** Gerry did not even mention Trumbull 
when writing to Pinckney. It is extremely tempting, how- 
ever, to see in the Calais episode the source of Gerry's con- 
cern in regard to the Foster appointment, described above. 
Suppose his secretary were to experience the same treatment 
accorded Trumbull? Far better to “ avoid suspicions and 
embar[rjassments” by sounding the situation first. It is 
worthy of note also that Gerry advised Foster to come to 
Havre rather than to Calais to await word from him. Fur- 
thermore, the secretary was not “ to communicate the object 
of your coming to Havre.” In view of Gerry’s later letter to 
Foster from Paris, one wonders whether Trumbull empha- 
sized anything beyond the dangers attendant upon arriving in 
France from England. Yet Gerry was evidently and agreeably 
surprised over Talleyrand’s polite treatment of the envoys. 
This suggests that the artist had told him about the failure 
of the foreign minister to answer those letters sent from 
Calais. 

To return to Trumbull and his journey, it is interesting 
to record how he finally reached Paris. His “ flight” from 
Calais did not cause him to abandon his plan to travel 
through France. If he could not go to Stuttgart via Paris, he 
would return from Stuttgart via Paris, Talleyrand to the 
contrary notwithstanding. His plan of procedure was simple. 
He requested of and received from Noél, the French minis- 
ter at the Hague, a passport to travel up the Rhine and over 
to Stuttgart and from thence to Paris.** It proved effective. 


25 Letter Book of Gerry: Gerry to Pinckney, Rotterdam, September 


20, 1797- 
26 Rufus King Papers: Trumbull to King, Stuttgart, September 27, 1797. 
27 Trumbull, Autobiography, Chapter xv. 
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Trumbull reached Stuttgart safely, found his engraving 
“ finished, and very fine,” and in a few days set out on his 
return journey.** Before leaving, he took the precaution of 
providing himself with two additional passports, one each 
from the Prussian minister and the Wurtemberg govern- 
ment.” By mid-October he was in Paris. 

Then trouble began. Foreign visitors in Paris, then as now, 
were required to obtain cartes de residence. Trumbull had 
the audacity to apply for his with a German passport. But a 
clerk in the bureau of police recognized the name and asked 
sharply if he l.ad not been at Calais several weeks before. The 
answer being in the affirmative, the clerk wanted to know 
how the devil he had reached Paris! By virtue of a passport 
from the French minister at the Hague, explained Trumbull. 
This took the wind out of the official’s sails. Unable, after 
examining it carefully, to deny the authenticity of that pass- 
port, he granted Trumbull a carte de residence; but not until 
he had remarked to a fellow-employé in regard to Noél: “ The 
fool, he is always making blunders! ” * At that moment, we 
may be sure, mental reservations were made that this blunder 
was not to be repeated in Paris, when the interloper got 
ready to leave.** 

In the meantime, the “ x y z” negotiations had got under 
way. But they were making no progress. The Americans re- 
fused to yield to the demands for money made by Talley- 
rand’s unofficial agents. Finally the foreign minister decided 
to try his own powers of persuasion. Through Citizen Haute- 
val (Monsieur z) he indicated to Gerry, whom he had known 
in Boston, that he was well disposed toward the United States 
and had hoped to confer with the envoys as private individu- 
als. According to the second “x y z” dispatch, Gerry held 


28 Letter to King, dated Stuttgart, September 27, 1797. 

29 Autobiography, Chapter xv. 

30 Ibid. 

81 It is possible that this passport affair exhausted the directors’ patience 
with Noél; he was recalled on October 20, 1797. Moniteur, 30 vendémiaire an 6 
(October 21, 1797) . 
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a conference with his colleagues to discuss this overture. 
Pinckney and Marshall were cold to it. They probably could 
not reconcile these protestations of friendship with Trum- 
bull's experience at Calais. At any rate, they declined to call 
on Talleyrand, stating that they were not acquainted with 
him. But the foreign minister “ might expect” a call from 
Gerry because of their “ previous acquaintance in America.” 
With this opinion, the dispatch continued, Gerry “ reluc- 
tantly complied ”; on October 28 he met Talleyrand in what 
was to be the first of a series of private meetings.” 

At this juncture, Trumbull again enters the scene. His 
arrival in town having become known, Talleyrand deter- 
mined to take advantage of it. The artist might be useful 
perhaps to break down the resistance of the American en- 
voys. One day Trumbull received a call from Hauteval, whom 
he had met in Boston.** Hauteval inquired in the course of 
their conversation whether he had seen the foreign minister. 
Replying in the negative, Trumbull explained that he con- 
sidered it impolitic to call on Talleyrand because he had 
received no reply to his letter. Hauteval assured the painter, 
however, that Talleyrand would be glad to see him. Trum- 
bull made the call. One can only wonder why he swallowed 
his pride so easily. Possibly his curiosity drove him to attempt 
to solve the mystery of the “ small Business” at Calais. Or 
Pinckney and Marshall may have urged him to go in order 
to have a report to compare with Gerry’s. 

Talleyrand received Trumbull “ with great civility.” But 
he refrained, it seems, from attempting political discussions 
right away; the harassed traveler would first require some 
further attentions in order to blot out the memory of the 
passport affair. Trumbull was invited to dine. He accepted 


82 American State Papers, Foreign Relations (Washington, 1832), 1, 162. 
83 For a defense of Gerry’s procedure, see James T. Austin, The Life of 
Elbridge Gerry, with contemporary letters (Boston, 1828-1829), U, 197. 


Gerry's “ reluctance” may be ascribed to his desire to have the envoys act 
as a body, as in the case of the Foster appointment. 
% Trumbull, Autobiography. 
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the invitation and found assembled a small company, in- 
cluding Lucien Bonaparte and Madame de Staél. At the 
dinner occurred an incident which illustrates Talleyrand’s 
determination to make it a purely social gathering. When 
Madame de Staél, avid as always for political discussion (did 
she ever learn the art of silence?) , undertook to engage the 
New Englander in a conversation on American affairs, the 
host interrupted her to say that people did not talk politics 
at his table. Talleyrand had another way to indicate trends 
in politics. As the dinner drew to a close, a continuous firing 
of cannon was heard. In reply to the inquiries of his star- 
tled guests, Talleyrand coolly explained that the firing an- 
nounced the signing of the treaty of Campo Formio. 
Having established a social relationship with Trumbull, 
the foreign minister was ready to get down to business. Soon 
an opportunity presented itself. Trumbull was due in Lon- 
don by November 1 and needed a passport to leave Paris. It 
was refused him by the ministry of police. Alarmed at this, 
Trumbull decided to appeal to Talleyrand. He was ad- 
mitted at once. But Talleyrand had things other than pass- 
ports in mind. He received his visitor “ with great polite- 
ness” and then took up the subject of the American 
negotiations as if Trumbull! knew all about them. The lat- 
ter denied possessing such knowledge. Undisturbed at this, 
Talleyrand declared that the Americans needed to employ 
money, emphasizing the remark, according to Trumbull, by 
striking the table violently. Trumbull, on his part, repeated 
that the action of the envoys in this matter was no concern of 
his. He then rose to go, seeing the futility of his mission. The 
minister “ resumed his usual calm, cold manner,” and ac- 
companied his caller to the door, where he unbent so far 
as to ask about Hamilton. But no other name of those 
who had proffered him “such unbounded civilities” in 
America crossed his lips. Talleyrand clearly had scant respect 
for Trumbull’s particular friends, King and Gore, or for 
Trumbull himself. This attitude was to cost him dear. 
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There is some humor in the fact that Trumbull finally got 
out of Paris by virtue of his profession as an artist. Filled with 
despair after the meeting with Talleyrand, he had the in- 
spiration of going to Louis David to recount his troubles. 
This proved to be a happy inspiration. David received his 
fellow artist with open arms, and informed him that he knew 
the secretary of the minister of police. He directed Trumbull 
to bring his Bunker Hill painting, saying it was worth many 
passports. Armed with this picture, the two set out for the 
bureau of police. Upon crossing the threshold Trumbull ex- 
perienced his first triumph in that quarter; the clerks, for- 
merly so insolent, stood about with mouths agape, as he and 
the popular David swept through the place. But the real 
triumph awaited Trumbull within. David gave a strong talk 
to the secretary in his behalf. His American colleague, he de- 
clared, was a good revolutionist and a great artist; it was 
wrong to interrupt such a man in the peaceful pursuit of the 
arts. This flow of words, accompanied by concrete evidence in 
the form of the painting, had the desired effect. The secretary 
expressed admiration for the picture, apologized for the ill 
treatment, and presented Trumbull to the minister. That 
official also made complimentary remarks and, what was more 
important for Trumbull at the moment, ordered a passport 
prepared immediately.** 

By this time Trumbull was already several days overdue 
in London; so he hastened to depart, leaving Paris on Sun- 
day, November 5.** With him he carried the first dispatch of 


85 This incident fits in very well with the ouservations of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, who arrived in Paris with his family in November, 1797. He found 
the city a very agreeable place in which to live if one had artistic or literary 
interests and did not meddle in other matters. “ Any one like me [he wrote] 
who pursues such harmless things as ancient literature and esthetics 
(asthetische Grillen) is everywhere left at peace, but particularly here now, 
where the police are exceptionally good and yet not burdensome with for- 
malities and spying, where foreigners are treated with the greatest affability, 
and where a live and genuine interest in science and scholarship obtains.” 
Humboldt to Schiller, Paris, December 7, 1797: F. C. Ebrard, Editor, Neue 
Briefe Wilhelm von Humboldts an Schiller, 1796-1803 (Berlin, 1911), 175. 
3¢ New York Historical Society: Correspondence of Rufus King Esquire, 
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Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry to the secretary of state." 
This responsibility naturally heightened his desire to reach 
England without further interruption. 


My object now fhe wrote] was to arrive at Calais, if possible, 
before the post from Paris, for I felt myself on the crater of a 
volcano, and after the experience of the last few weeks, could not 
divest myself of the apprehension, that some capricious change 
of opinion might yet produce an order to arrest me before I 
could embark.** 


So eager indeed was Trumbull to get across the channel that, 
upon reaching Calais, he chartered a packet for the purpose 
at a cost of seventy guineas. A few hours later the artist stood 
on British soil. On November 11 he arrived in London, where 
he submitted the “x y z” dispatch to Rufus King, who was 
anxiously awaiting him.” : 

Thus ended this peregrination to the Continent. Like the 
journey of 1795, it had consequences. If Trumbull’s refusal 
to reveal the text of the Jay treaty convinced the French that 
he was acting in bad faith, Talleyrand’s conduct in 1797 
convinced King of the same thing in regard to him. The nego- 
tiations in Paris had better be broken off. With this end in 
view, King wrote to the envoys expressing his concern about 
the outcome of the American mission.“ The “ revolution ” 
of September 4 (eighteenth Fructidor) had made him un- 


Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the Court of 
Great Britain, from 24 July 1796 to the end of the year 1797: King to Picker- 
ing, London, November 12, 1797, folios 177-183. 

87 New York Historical Society: Correspondence of Rufus King. 

38 Trumbull, Autobiography. 

38 On October 24, 1797, King had written to Pickering as follows: “ It 
is now more than three weeks that our Envoys have been at Paris. I have 
not heard from them, tho’ I am in daily expectation of Letters. . 
Colonel Trumbull who availed himself of an adjournment of the Board 
of Commissioners to go to Stuttgard [sic] on some private business, in which 
he had an interest, will if permitted return thro’ Paris; he is expected here 
in the course of a week. I hope thro’ him to obtain an exact knowledge of 
the situation of the negociation at the time he shall leave Paris,” Corre- 
spondence of Rufus King, 1796-1797, folios 170-171. 

40 Ibid., folios 443-445: King to Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry, London, 
November 15, 1797. See also Rufus King Papers. 
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easy, he said, and yet he had not been “ prepared for the 
accounts which Colonel Trumbull has given me.” “ As his 
contribution to a proper understanding of the situation, he 
enclosed a copy of his August letter to Talleyrand. This letter 
had not been answered. “ Slight circumstances sometimes 
assist us in the discovery of important decisions,” concluded 
King. 

King’s communication was directed to the envoys as a 
group. But it was primarily intended for Gerry, in whom 
King had expressed his lack of confidence several weeks 
before Trumbull returned to London. The decision to 
include a copy of the letter to Talleyrand was, of course, made 
for the purpose of destroying Gerry's faith in the French 
foreign minister. But Gerry was not to be managed in such 
a fashion. Two days after his first private interview with 
Talleyrand he wrote “ that a small cargo of Mexican Dollars 
would be more efficient in the negotiation at present than 
two cargoes of ambassadors.” ** Nevertheless, in his eyes the 
directory, not the foreign minister, was venal. The arrival of 
King’s letter to Talleyrand certainly did not cause him to 
question the character of the latter. It seems likely, in fact, 
that the Trumbull episode strengthened Gerry in his deter- 
mination to do what his Federalist colleagues apparently 
(to his mind) would not or could not do— maintain 
friendly relations with the French. 


41 Correspondence of Rufus Xing. In transmitting to Pickering copies of 
the first “x y z” dispatch, King had written: “I shall say nothing of the 
information and opinions which Colonel Trumbull brings from France, as 
the Letter from our Envoys will afford you a more accurate view of our 
affairs than any I am able to give.” King to Pickering, London, November 12, 
1797, ibid., folios 177-183. 

42 Ibid., folio 440: King to Pinckney, London, October 17, 1797. 

43 Letter Book of Gerry: Gerry to Vans Murray, Paris, October 30, 1797. 








LOWELL’S CRITERIA OF POLITICAL VALUES 


WARREN G. JENKINS 


AMES RUSSELL LOWELL wrote the Biglow Papers 
Jia connection with two military and political struggles, 
the Mexican and the Civil Wars; he issued a series of 
political essays during the Civil War; he took part in the 
political campaign of 1876, interested in the issue of cleaner 
politics; he served as minister to Spain and Great Britain; 
he assisted, in opposition to his party, in the struggle for 
tariff reform; and he worked in the movement for an inde- 
pendent party which should discipline the other parties. 
Commenting on Lowell's writings, James Ford Rhodes states 
that during the Civil War he spoke for a large number of 
the people, especially for the men of thought and culture; 
that he was one of the first of the Brahmin caste to appreciate 
the worth of Lincoln, and later of Cleveland, leader of the 
opposition party; and that during the height of the Repub- 
lican political graft in the 1870's he was “ one of the better 
Republicans and patriots who believed that the truth should 
be told and an effort made to awaken in their countrymen 
the spirit of reform.” * Joseph J. Reilly is of the opinion that 
“reform in politics was always an absorbing topic with 
Lowell” but that he was inconsistent, merely reacting to the 
dominant interest of the moment as, for instance, when he 
“ flings sarcasm at the English aristocracy and then pays them 
charming compliments in his address on Democracy.” * On 
the other hand C. Hartley Grattan thinks that Lowell had 
no realization of the importance of the frontier, a dominant 
factor in American politics; that all his political opinions 
were based on the single issue of slavery; that after 1870 “he 
became more or less indifferent to the ills of the world ”; that 


1 James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States (New York, 1906), 1, 
132, 252-253, 472, and 486; VII, 190-191. 

2 James J. Reilly, James Russell Lowell as a Critic (New York and Lon- 
don, 1915), 14 and 38. 
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he was evidently unable to protest against the farce of recon- 
struction; and that he “ was inclined to restrict his reflection 
on all political debauchery to the politest terms.” * Vernon 
Louis Parrington agrees with Reilly regarding Lowell’s in- 
stability and adds that “ Ideas, systems of thought, intel- 
lectual and social movements, he had no interest in;” “he 
had no standards other than ethical;” he knew nothing of 
economic determinism; and “the political principles that 
he discovered in the smoke of his professor's pipe were 
equally naive.” * Such a conflict of opinion indicates the need 
of an analysis of Lowell's political writings. His two biog- 
raphers, Horace E. Scudder and Ferris Greenslet, have sup- 
plied a general discussion of his works but have not attempted 
to synthesize the thoughts in his separate essays. No other 
studies seem to have done so. 

It is the purpose of this paper to attempt a synthesis of 
Lowell's discussions of politics as they appear in his verses, his 
essays and letters, and his speeches, and indicate the genetic 
development of his thought. Inasmuch as his writings are al- 
most all occasional, his thought takes the form of a commen- 
tary on American democracy — of topical discussions of this 
general theme. With the exception of “ progress,” war, and 
the party system, he gives, as will be seen, almost no attention 
to this subject until 1861. 

From his early years to the end of his life Lowell affirmed 
his belief in progress, moral and social. “ Prometheus” is a 
prophecy of the utopia where love shall triumph in the 
world. In “ A Glance Behind the Curtain” he affirms that 


New times demand new measures and new men: 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ day were best; 


* G. Hartley Grattan, “ Lowell,” in the American Mercury, " (1924), 


‘ Vernon Louis Parrington, The Romantic Revolution in America (New 
York, 1927), 460-472. 
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And doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we. 


According to “ The Present Crisis,” 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth 


They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast 
of Truth. 


Writing to Edward M. Davis, in 1845, he remarks that 
history shows that in the internal motives of life man has 
made “steady progress” and that the masses have always 
struggled upward. In the Biglow Papers, first series, v, he 
criticized Calhoun as an opponent of advance, which is the 
“ spirit of the age.” In 1856 he stated in a letter to Dr. Estes 
Howe that out of the American conditions of the 1850's 
“a finer plant of Freedom is to grow.” In “ The Election in 
November,” 1860, he wrote that a true policy is one that ad- 
vances. In 1867 he spoke favorably of Rousseau as the ex- 
pression of the instinct of people for change. In 1872 he 
affirmed his belief in the advance of mankind in science and 
morals. In 1876 he wrote to Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell that 
“ human nature” was “ to be reshaped by the slow influences 
of a long future.” He believed it a great advantage of our 
system of government that different states could experiment 
with new methods and institutions, and, as he wrote to Leslie 
Stephen in June, 1879, radical leaders could not maintain 
control for long periods. In 1884, in his well-known essay 
“Democracy,” he expressed the belief that democracy was 
nothing new, but was the result of an age-long struggle up- 
ward, that there was a “ tendency or drift,” an “ evolution of 
things,” that all ages were ages of transition, and that “ there 
is no good in arguing with the inevitable.”* Although in 
“ Progress of the World” (1886) he denied the inevitability 


5 The Writings of James Russell Lowell (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1890) , VI, 17-19. 
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and even possibility of progress for some races, he agreed that 
history shows man slowly rising to a higher conception and 
more adequate fulfilment of his destiny. His Harvard anni- 
versary address, 1886, was a plea for concerted effort not only 
to maintain the level of civilization but to raise it higher — 
defining civilization as the things that tend to develop the 
moral forces as well as the zxsthetic sensibilities of man. 

While there can be no doubt that Lowell held his belief 
in the possibility of moral and social progress until his last 
years, it seems that he did not, as has been charged, deny, 
even in youth, the value of the past, although he was mainly 
interested in the promise of the future. Every time that he 
expressed belief in future development, he spoke of gradual 
evolution, not revolution. The utopia of “ Prometheus” 
he expected only as a result of ages of pain and trouble. 
When he looked for a better scheme of life in “ A Glance 
Behind the Curtain,” he argued that it could come only 
as the result of a forced break with the past; the truly great 
man, he declared, must understand his own age as well 
as the next and make the present ready for the future. In 
a letter of July, 1845, he urged Edward M. Davis to study 
history in order to see the nature of man’s moral progress. 
In the Biglow Papers, while urging Americans not to be 
afraid of progress and change, he said that “ the Past is a good 
nurse” for us.* In 1860 he stated that a government which 
was not conservative would undermine the foundation upon 
which it rested, and lauded the American people because 
they were conservative and opposed “abnormal interven- 
tions.” In 1862 he wrote in the Biglow Papers, 


6 Writings, vi, go. It should be noted in the quotations and references 
given here that while Lowell’s humanism did find its genesis in his early 
thought, it continually developed, and after 1860 he more and more saw the 
past not merely as a vital link with the present but as a storehouse of wisdom 
for guidance in the present. This development of Lowell’s mind toward 
humanism has been traced in Harry Hayden Clark’s “ Lowell — Humani- 
tarian, Nationalist, or Humanist?” Studies in Philology, xxvu, 3 (July, 1930) , 
411-441. 
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Young folks are smart, but all ain’t good that’s new; 
I guess the gran’thers they knowed sunthin’ tu. 


and again, “adherence to precedent and prescription can 
alone give that continuity and coherence under a demo- 
cratic constitution,” which will be shown later to be a funda- 
mental principle of government according to Lowell. In 
“Abraham Lincoln,” he praised the president because he 
realized that “ precedent is only another name for embodied 
experience, and that it counts for even more in the guidance 
of communities of men than in the individual life.” In 1872 
he criticized Milton because he saw “ no virtue in that power 
of the past over the minds and conduct of men which alone 
insures the continuity of national growth and is the greatest 
safeguard of order and progress.” In 1876 he thought that 
human nature was “ the result of a long past and only to be 
reshaped by the slow influences of the future”; in 1884, that 
“ one of the strongest elements of society is the conviction of 
mankind that the state of things into which they are born 
is a part of the order of the universe”; in 1888, that the 
“really practical man” in politics is he who would base 
theory on “ recorded experience.” * 

There can be little doubt, in view of the evidence, that 
from youth to old age Lowell believed that society was in a 
continual state of evolution, and that as the years passed he 
became more convinced that it found guidance in the past — 
that “the Past is a good nurse.” That his belief in the im- 
portance of the past was stated less frequently in his early 
writings does not invalidate the statement, for his early con- 
servative statements are definite, as definite as his declara- 
tions, through his latter years, that the past must give way to 
the future. Conscious of the intellectual and political heri- 
tage of mankind, he was, nevertheless, a fervent believer in 
the possibility of social and political progress.* 

7 Writings, v, 42, 76; 1v, 81; New Letters of James Russell Lowell, M. A. 


DeWolfe Howe, Editor (New York, 1932), 220; Writings, vi, 36, 193. 
8 Notice, too, as one instance, how after proclaiming the importance of 
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Lowell early stated the nature of the force leading to 
progress. In “ Prometheus” it was love that would conquer 
in the end. In 1845 he indicated “ high moral principles” as 
the criteria of greatness, and application of Christianity as 
the only cure for society. In 1847 he wrote that we are citi- 
zens of two worlds, both a terrestrial and a holy fatherland, 
and it is toward the laws of religion and duty that men strug- 
gle. He reaffirmed this belief in a “higher law” in 1860; 
insisted that our conditions could be bettered only by turn- 
ing again toward “ righteousness;” and declared that all 
“worn out systems” would melt before the “sunlight of 
the moral world.” * Great statesmen must recruit strength 
“ from sources nearer heaven” when guiding nations; a state 
becomes strong as it approaches an embodiment of Christi- 
anity in human laws. It is futile, he pointed out in 1865, to 
attempt to compromise when moral laws are concerned, for 
they will not stay their operation for us.’® 

The moral world governs the material world, he wrote; 
so, with the advance of science in mind, he took his stand in 
the following statement in 1872: 


. - mo doubt the laws of the moral world existed from the 
beginning, but so also did those of science, and it is by the appli- 
cation, not the mere recognition, of both that the race is bene- 
fitted. . . . [Scientific advances] are illusory unless they go hand 
in hand with a corresponding ethical advance. The man who 
gives his life for a principle has done more for his kind than he 
who discovers a new metal." 


precedent in 1862 (Writings, vi, 265 and 345) and lauding Lincoln for realiz- 
ing this importance (Writings, v, 194) he saw greatness in him in 1865 
because he overstepped “ the limits of precedent” (Writings, v, 260) ; another 
excellent illustration is the belief expressed in 18go that, although he did 
not think socialism would be the final solution, he did believe our economic 
system must be changed to one of codperation. The Letters of James Russell 
Lowell, Charles E. Norton, Editor (New York, 1894), 1, 399. 

® Writings, v, 44 and 54; Letters, 1, 91-93 and 309. 

10 Ibid., v, 196, 223, and 261. 
11 Ibid., 1v, 254; see also v, 222, and vi, 22. 
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Consistently with this idea, he wrote to Joel Benton, in the 
midst of the political troubles of the 1870's, that it was the 
“ degradation of the moral tone” that he feared, and in 
“ World’s Fair, 1876” it was this degradation which he in- 
sisted must be overcome if progress were to be made. The 
cure of society must come (1884) from the moral growth 
of the individual through the guidance of his conscience, 
and he believed that civilization means the evolution of 
“those things that tend to develop the moral forces of 
Man.” ** In 1865 he wrote that God’s laws are influential in 
the government of the world and will govern absolutely in 
the end; in 1866 that the doctrines of Christ will be supreme 
finally; and lastly, in 1884, he advised that no fear be felt 
over universal suffrage, for government will, in the end, be 
in the hands of those ordained by God.” In “ Progress of the 
World” (1886) he stated his belief that “ it is moral forces 
that, more than all others, govern the direction and regulate 
the advance of our affairs, and these forces are as calculable 
as the Trade Winds or the Gulf Stream” and “one of the 
greatest lessons taught by History is the close relation be- 
tween the moral and physical well being of man.” ** Un- 
doubtedly Lowell believed that this social progress, even in 
its material aspects, must tend toward a moral perfection. 
This becomes even clearer when he discusses the principles 
and purpose of government. 

Lowell believed politics to be an art and a science. It is a 
“noble science,” he wrote, for it deals with the repulsions 
and attractions of bodies endowed with thought, with the 
first principles and general laws governing the actions of 
men. It is twofold, for it is also an art. As an art it concerns 


12 Writings, vi, 37 and 173. In this instance he links moral and zsthetic de- 
velopment as he did moral and scientific in 1872. He wrote, also, “ The only 
desperate care for a people is where the moral sense is paralyzed.” See also 
v, 238. 18 Ibid., v, 246, 310; VI, 29. 

14 The Writings of James Russel? Lowell (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1892), vil, 162. Hereafter referred to as ‘Writings (1892) . 
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itself with the national housekeeping, the immediate in- 
terests, wants, and pressing questions, with the income and 
outgo of the people. But where it rises above an art and be- 
comes a science, it is concerned with the observing and 
recording of data upon which to formulate the general laws 
for the conduct of affairs. The supreme importance of this 
science comes from the fact that it is concerned with the 
“orbits of God’s purposes toward mankind,” with the “ ac- 
commodation of the conduct of entire communities to 
ethical laws,” with “ higher and more permanent concerns,” 
and with high moral policies. Politics must call for “men 
of special aptitude and great powers,” “ nobler teachers and 
students,” and “the noblest exercise of man’s intellect and 
the best training of his character.” “It is through politics, 
through its capacity for government, the noblest of all 
sciences, that a nation proves its right to a place among the 
other beneficent forces of nature. For politics permeate 
more widely than any other force, and reach every one of 
us, soon or late, to teach or to debauch.” ** Thus Lowell, in 
1888, gave his final evaluation of the importance of politics, 
an evaluation which the dates of the preceding quotations 
will demonstrate was his consistent opinion from 1861, and 
probably from 1847. 

Lowell believed that government had, among its purposes, 
the maintenance of the social compact, binding on all its 
members, majority as well as minority. This was based on 
the belief that men, without organized leadership, would 
“bluster abroad as beasts,” driving to extremes, and would 
deteriorate, without definite orderly methods of procedure, 
into a mass meeting ruled by self-interest and panic.** This 
must be prevented by subordination of the individual free- 
dom where it endangers the welfare of the group, although 


15 These estimates and descriptions of the “ Art and Science of Politics” 
are frequent in Lowell's writings. See especially, Writings, vi, 68; v, 37, 193- 
196, 214-216, 314-318; vi, 182, 192, 216-219. 

16 Ibid., v, 47, 73-78, 186-187, and 272. This was his belief late in life 
also; see vi, 175-176. 
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granting him his rights otherwise, and by maintaining order 
among the chaos of hostile elements. In “ The Rebellion,” 
1864, Lowell declared that the action of the majority could 
be depended upon “ because it comes gradually round to 
the side of what is just and for the common interest.” This 
faith in the majority action he maintained throughout life, 
for in 1884 he wrote that “ universal suffrage has not been 
the instrument of greater unwisdom than contrivances of a 
more select description” and “an appeal to the reason of 
the people has never been known to fail in the long run.” ** 

It was Lowell's belief that government was necessary, fur- 
thermore, for the purpose of preserving an orderly growth 
of the community. Government should have “a divinely im- 
planted instinct of order in it,” without which it can not 
exist."* One thing the individual seeks is security from dis- 
trust and uncertainty of the future, and Lowell found this 
necessary strength in democratic institutions. Government 
should, in the hands of statesmen, avoid the eddies of popu- 
lar opinion and move like a river steadily toward its goal, 
“bursting open the paths of progress and fruitful human 
commerce” (1864), for all ages are ages of transition, and 
the problem of government is to make the change gradual 
(1884) .* Thus he definitely linked up the purpose of gov- 
ernment with his theory of a gradual progress. 

In 1848 Lowell wrote in the Biglow Papers, that the 
duties of the state were entrusted to it by God. In 1860 he 
thought the “true object of all political organizations” 
was to create “enlightened, powerful, and advancing com- 
munities of men,” and, in 1864, that the purpose of “ states- 
manship is by degrees to accommodate the conduct of com- 
munities to ethical laws.” In 1865 it was the “ office” of our 
government, he felt, to make the world ready for the in- 
carnation of the principles of Christ in the daily lives of 


17 Writings, v, 134 (“ The Rebellion”) , 299 and 305; vi, 28-g0. 
18 Ibid., v, 64-65, 210-211, 271, and 321. 
19 Ibid., v, 196; VI, 19. 
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men.” The sole basis on which he criticized socialism later 
(1884) was that, contrary to its purpose, it would not main- 
tain the roots of personal character. In 1888 he stated the 
ultimate purpose of government as that of influencing men 
the way they ought to be influenced and finding guidance 
in the moral world for the problems of the actual world. 
Here, in Lowell's opinions of the purpose of government, as 
he stated them in the years after 1860, are woven his theories 
of a continual and irresistible progress, the moral basis and 
goal of progress, and the science of politics.“ It may be 
stated thus: there is a social evolution toward a moral goal, 
based on the moral nature of man; the science of politics is 
the study of the principles determining this progress; and 
the purpose of government is to direct mankind toward this 
moral goal. 

Although Lowell held that the results of prosperity in a 
democracy would be evident in the general advancement of 
all, this did not mean a commonwealth based on absolute 
equality, or even an attempt at making one man as good as 
another.** Instead, it was an attempt to have men live to- 
gether “ not as aliens or enemies but as members of a com- 
mon brotherhood” with the belief that no one is better or 
worse than another by reason of any artificial distinction.” 
In “ Democracy ” he wrote that “ the ethical conception of it 
is not ‘I’m as good as you are’ but ‘you're as good as I 
am.’ . . . In this sense Christ was the first true democrat 
that ever lived.” Democracy, as he wrote in 1866, was an 
“ equality before the law and an upward avenue of life made 
as free to one man as another,” and again in 1884, “that 
form of society, no matter what its political classification, in 


20 Writings, V, 33, 195, 310; see also 281, where he says that the nature of 
the government helps determine the type of citizen. 

21 Ibid., vi, 196. With the exception of one statement Lowell made no 
reference regarding the nature or purpose of government before 1860, ai- 
though, as will be shown, he discussed political corruption. 

22 Ibid., V, $3; Vi, 20, 34-36. 

23 Letters, u, 196; Writings, v, 310. 
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which every man had a chance and knew that he had it” and 
felt encouraged to take it.** 

“The fundamental principle in a democracy is that the 
majority have the right to govern.” It is a state built of men 
and not on them, and its life and government must dwell in 
the people and not in any other force. It is the result of an 
age-old natural wish of men to have a part in the manage- 
ment of their affairs and “the only way to teach them how 
to use political power is to give it to them.” ** 

After defining democracy in this way, Lowell retained his 
confidence in its value as a method of government. “ Except 
under a despotism, a numerical majority of some sort is sure 
to govern.” And, wrote he, when power resides in a small 
class, it can easily be usurped; whereas, when it is the ex- 
pression of the will of the masses it can no more be monopo- 
lized than light or air.** Universal suffrage is the only effec- 
tive warranty of freedom, giving the individual a power 
of self-protection that no governmental interference can so 
easily exercise, and insuring him against “that feeling of 
distrust and uncertainty of the future which will prevent 
him from being profitable to himself and country.” 

Another value of political equality he found in its tend- 
ency to elevate the people. For, he said, it was only after 
white men were admitted to participation in a government 
that resided in them instead of presiding over them, that 
they were able to rise out of their degradation and become 
a strength. When a man is merely a member of the prole- 
tariat, he is a temptation for those who would control him, 
but when he is given the franchise, it immediately becomes 
an advantage to all classes to educate him and make him a 

24 Writings, v, 287; VI, 33- 

25 Ibid., v, 57, 84, and 212. In 1884 he wrote, “ The democratic theory is 
that those constitutions are likely to prove steadiest that have the broadest 
base” and “the best way to teach a man to vote is to give him the chance 
of practice”: Ibid., vi, 28. 

26 Ibid., v, 214, 301. “ There can be no tyranny by Congress when the 
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power for good, to labor consciously for the elevation of the 
general standard of intelligence; “ it compels the redress of 
its own abuses.” ** In “ Democracy,” he wrote in defense of 
universal suffrage that “it is cheaper in the long run to 
lift men up than to hold them down, and that the ballot in 
their hands is less dangerous to society than a sense of wrong 
in their heads.” 

In 1864 he thought that a majority was no more likely to 
be right under a system of limited suffrage than under one 
of universal, and in 1865, that “a select majority is as liable 
to be governed by its interests and passions as any popular 
one.” This he re-affirmed in 1884: “ universal suffrage has 
not been the instrument of greater unwisdom than con- 
trivances of a more select description,” and numerical pre- 
ponderance is a clumsy way of arriving at truth, “ but ex- 
perience has shown that it is a convenient arrangement for 
determining what may be expedient, or advisable, or practi- 
cable at any given moment.” * At the same time he affirmed 
his belief that Massachusetts had become a stronger state 
since dropping property qualifications. It is most significant 
that in his last political speech, “ The Place of the Inde- 
pendent in Politics,’ he nowhere challenged the theory of 
universal suffrage but instead set forth the idea that the old 
parties and political machines be cleansed so that the ma- 
jority of the people might express their will. 

For a period of fifty years, from 1838 to 1888, Lowell's 
belief in the principle of universal suffrage rested on his 
reiterated faith in the better nature of mankind. “I am rap- 
idly becoming ultra-democratic,” he wrote to G. B. Loring, 
in 1838, when he expressed belief that the “heart” of the 
masses would show sometime that it was as good as its “ bet- 
ters.” Later, in “ An Incident in a Railroad Car” he wrote: 

All that hath been majestical 


In life or death, since time began, 
Is native in the simple heart of all. 


27 Writings, V, 229-232, 304. 28 Ibid., V, 134, 232; vi, 28. 
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God does not interfere directly in events, he wrote in 1865, 
“but he achieves his ends by having made Good infinitely 
and eternally lovely to the soul of man” and in the long 
run “ wrong can reckon on no alliance with the divine part 
of man.” The conventions of mankind “ are all very well in 
their proper places, but they shrivel at the touch of nature 
like stubble in the fire.” Hie was “ willing to believe almost 
anything good of the American people” in 1865, and did 
believe that if congress followed high moral policies, they 
could always expect the people to follow.” The policies 
could always be presented safely to the people. 

When later, in the 1870's, he was depressed over the cor- 
ruption and materialism in politics and business, he could 
still write to Thomas Hughes, “ The people I believe to be 
perfectly sound, and as honest (if not more so) as any other 
on earth,” and to C. E. Norton, 1879, “I have great faith in 
the good sense of our people,” and, in 1881, “I have an 
imperturbable faith in the honesty, the intelligence, and 
the good sense of the American people, and in the destiny 
of the American republic.” In “ Democracy,” he affirmed his 
faith that democracy was a form of government which 
would spread and be tried in all parts of the world; that 
not only was it the inevitable tendency but that the people 
“ were learning more and more how to be worthy of it.” * 
He believed that in spite of the weakening effect of rapid 
immigration, democracy could assimilate all the new-comers. 
In 1887 he said that democracy produced “men” and that 
the belief that civic virtue decayed in a democracy was false. 
In 1888 he denied the charge that governmental corruption 
and lack of civic interest were necessary consequences of our 
type of government." In his Harvard anniversary address, as 
one of seven serious dangers that were confronting our coun- 
try, he listed: “the belief seems to be spreading that truth 
not only can but should be settled by a show of hands rather 


29 Writings, 1, 130, 192-193, 314-315- 81 Ibid., vi, 186, 200. 
30 Ibid., vi, 46, 17: italics are not in the text. 
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than by a count of heads, and that one man is as good as 
another for all purposes.” But nowhere in this address did 
he doubt the ultimate success of democracy or suggest 
change; his thesis was that education, especially liberal edu- 
cation, should be developed to a greater extent and that 
more cultured men were needed in all countries to help 
direct them.** No doubt was expressed that they would 
follow the right leaders. This is the significant link between 
Lowell’s humanism and his opinion of the value of de- 
mocracy. As a humanist he believed that salvation for the 
individual came from self-culture; nevertheless, at the same 
time be believed that government, by removing hindrances 
and obeying universal laws ought to, and could, help the 
masses to better themselves. The especial value of democ- 
racy, as he pointed out in “ Agassiz,” is that it does permit 
man to sponsor his own self-development. 

Another basis for Lowell's faith in democratic government 
was his belief that democracy was essentially strong and con- 
servative. Before the end of the Civil War he wrote that he 
expected the nation to “ prove that a democracy may have 
as clear a conception of its interests and duties, as fixed a 
purpose in defending the one and fulfilling the other, a will 
as united and prompt, as have hitherto been supposed to 
characterize forms of government where the interests were 
more personal and the power less diffused.” * After the war, 
in “Abraham Lincoln,” he declared that no nation had 
ever undergone so severe a strain and “ never has any shown 
itself stronger, and never could that strength be so directly 
traced to the virtue and intelligence of the people.” He even 
found the same soundness true of the people in the South 
which was due “ to the devotion of the people to institutions 
in whose excellence they share, and their habit of obedience 
to laws of their own making,” and he thought that our citi- 
zens had a keen sense of their own advantages; that what 


82 Writings, vi, 171-173. 83 Ibid., v, 163. 
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each did for his own interest was good for all and, later, that 
the Civil War had shown “ the amazing strength and no less 
amazing steadiness of democratic institutions.” In 1884 he 
declared that “on all great questions of national policy a 
reserve of prudence has been brought out” under our demo- 
cratic system “at the critical moment to turn the scale in 
favor of a wise decision. An appeal to the reason of the peo- 
ple has never been known to fail in the long run,” * and our 
democracy is a “ conservative democracy.” ** 

But Lowell's faith in the worth of democracy did not blind 
him to its weaknesses and perils, of which he found many. 
Although the character of man might be sound and his long- 
time tendency good, as he believed, he thought, even during 
the Civil War, the period of his most ardent nationalism, 
that “the majority of men are unable to detect fallacies in 
arguments,” ** and he had a “ well-founded distrust in the 
wisdom of man.” One of democracy’s greatest weaknesses 
resulting from this was our political party system. In a letter 
to G. B. Loring, May, 1842, he began 2 life-long attack on 
the corrupt political parties “ which lead men by the nose” 
and against which he directed much of the satire in the 
Biglow Papers during the Mexican War. He attacked the 
ease with which cheap politicians won elections, the lack 
of high principles, the spoils system, and the government of 
“tag, rag, and bobtail.” Of the Whig and the Democratic 
parties he wrote: 


They're like two pickpockets in league fer Uncle 
Samuell’s pus; 
Each takes a side, an’ then they squeeze th Ole 
Man in between ‘em, 
Turn all his pockets wrong side out an’ quick 
ez lightnin’ clean ‘em. 
His opinion did not change. During the Civil War he 
wrote that our politicians went to congress “to represent 


34 Writings, Vi, 30. 35 Ibid., Vi, 15. 86 Ibid., V, 195-205. 
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private interests in the sharing of plunder . . . as if the 
ship of state were periodically captured by privateers,” and 
he believed that the people in the South were just as sound 
as those in the North but had been misled by selfish poli- 
ticians and parties.** After the war he said that a “ man who 
could keep principle clear from party and personal preju- 
dice” was rare. The twenty years following the Civil War, 
he wrote in 1888, saw political corruption growing worse 
and worse, the standard getting lower and lower, politicians 
working for selfish ends only, and parties becoming so cor- 
rupt that “ for the last twenty years no man has been able to 
embody his honest opinion.” ** 

The result of this party system was that politicians, strug- 
gling only for victory, straddled issues and so represented 
only the man on the fence.** His Civil War criticism was 
that party platforms were represented less by ideas than 
men; thus making politics personal and narrow, and the 
necessity of obtaining a favorable verdict at the polls “ fos- 
tered in our public men the talents and habits of jury- 
lawyers . . . [and so] there is scarcely a prominent man in 
the country so independent in position and so clear of any 
suspicion of personal or party motives that the people can 
put entire faith in what he says.” And election and positions 
in parties become the reward of party service. The desire 
for victory led to demagoguery, the dangers of which were 
always great in the United States, and to an appeal to the 
lower levels of culture “thus establishing an aristocracy of 
mediocrity, nay, even of vulgarity, in some less intelligent 
constituencies.” “° 

Party government, he said in 1887, led those desirous of 
victory “to postpone interests of prime import and con- 
sequence to secondary and ephemeral, often to personal in- 
terests and not only so but to confound one with the other. 
The success of the party becomes only too soon of more 


87 Writings, vill, 137 and 211. 39 Ibid., vit, 82-83, 114-115. 
88 Ibid., vi, 183, 199, and 220. 40 Ibid., Vv, 19, 51, 132-197, and 265. 
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importance than that of any principles it may be supposed 
to have or to profess.”** And in “The Independent in 
Politics” (1888), he decided that the saddest result was the 
hindrance it gave to able and honest men who would serve 
the public but who could not sacrifice principles to party 
machine. 

In spite of these defects in the party system, Lowell real- 
ized that it could not be dispensed with, and he seems to 
have believed the evils could be minimized. As late as 1887 
he spoke of parties as a “ necessary expedient”; in 1888 as 
“ necessary things” and explained them thus: “ under every 
form of representative government, parties become necessary 
for the marshalling and expression of opinions.” In fact he 
saw an advantage in the system, for voters join one of the 
parties and “ merge their individual hopes and opinions in 
its safer, because more generalized, hopes and opinions, are 
disciplined by its tactics, and acquire, to a certain degree, 
the orderly qualities of an army.” * 

Lowell believed, as has been shown, that the character 
of the people was sound and that in the long run they made 
good decisions; hence he could write in 1865, “It is hard 
to see how any party can become permanently powerful ex- 
cept in one of two ways, — either by the greater truth of its 
principles, or the extravagance of the party opposed to it.” 
For he believed that the people wished to elect the most able 
and best men (1866), and that if they granted their honors 
to an undeserving man, it was because they thought he de- 
served the honors (1884), and they would not elect poor 
men to office if they could help it (1887) .* 

If, Lowell believed, the people are sound and desire to 
elect the best officials — that “an appeal to their reason has 
never been known to fail in the long run,” and that cor- 
ruption occurs largely because the majority of men are un- 
able to detect fallacies in arguments (thus making it easy 


41 Writings, vi, 182, 213-215. 43 Ibid., v, 203. 
42 Ibid., vi, 29, 182, 210-212. 
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for demagogues to confound and mislead them) — some ef- 
fort should be made to improve the situation. Democracy 
“ must stand or fall on its own merits, as others have done 
before it. For there is no trick of perpetual motion in poli- 
tics any more than in mechanics,” and “I am not one of 
those who believe that democracy any more than any other 
form of government will go of itself,” and “this democracy 
of ours needs continual saving.” “ 

One of the possible cures was education. He agreed that 
“liberty in the hands of feeble-minded and unreasoning 
persons (and all the more if they are honest) means nothing 
more than the supremacy of their particular form of im- 
becility””; therefore education must not only be open to all, 
but compulsory in order to maintain free institutions.** Only 
in proportion as man is “ enlightened” does he, as an indi- 
vidual, have influence upon public opinion; so the real dan- 
ger in universal suffrage is in the “ dark mind,” and in order 
to keep the government from being a government “ of the 
better and more intelligent by the worse and more igno- 
rant . . . we are doing our best by education to abolish the 
distinction between the two.” “ Furthermore, education was 
a sacred debt which a commonwealth owes to its children. 

In 1884 he wrote that all free governments rest on public 
opinion, and as the quality of this opinion determines 
the quality of the government, the lower classes must be 
educated.** 


To educate the intelligence is to enlarge the horizon of desires 
and wants. And it is well that this should be so. But the enterprise 
should go deeper and prepare the way for satisfying those desires 
and wants in so far as they are legitimate. 


In 1885 he said that he knew of no better way to make a 
whole of those discordant parts, the immigrants, who helped 
lower the levei of political intelligence, than by provid- 


44 Writings, vi, 20-21, 46, 188. 46 Ibid., V, 129-135, 237; U, 18. 
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ing a common system of education.“ In his Harvard an- 
niversary address one of the important sections was that in 
which he stated that the real hope for democracy was in edu- 
cation. Not only education of the masses was necessary, he 
thought, but there must be a conscious effort to develop 
higher education. The best teachers should be put in the 
lower grades to foster the desire of students to go on. And the 
better educated were needed in all communities, where they 
could carry with them “ the seeds of sounder thinking and 
higher ideals,” for the success of democracy depended upon 
“ bringing the influence of the more cultivated to bear with 
greater energy and directness on the less cultivated.” 

Another possible cure, he found, might be in an attack 
directly on the evils of the system. Reformation of the civil 
service and alteration of the law so that able men might be 
candidates in any district, as in England, would help. He 
believed that the abuses of the old parties could not be 
cured from within; so he proposed a neutral body, not a 
party itself, “ yet large enough to moderate between both 
and make them more cautious in the choice of candidates 
and in the use of evil practices.” * This he believed would 
be successful, and he lent his aid to the effort. 

Lowell, as has been shown, thought the science of politics, 
or statesmanship, the highest of callings. It was mainly dur- 
ing the Civil War that he described his ideal of a states- 
man, which ideal he found Lincoln fulfilled. It is fre- 
quently a statesman’s business to retrieve order “from a 
chaos of elements mutually hostile,” and so statesmanship 
“demands the long and steady application of the best powers 
of such men as it can command.” * A statesman must have 
“an instant apprehension of the demand of the moment, and 
a self confidence that can as instantly meet it”; he must have 
a common sense that will keep him in touch with his people; 
he must be essentially practical-minded, able to see the needs 


48 Letters, u, 242; Writings, vi, 11 and 97. 50 Ibid., vi, 214. 
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and demands of the time and formulate his policy to fit 
them; and he must be able to perceive the new influences 
and forces that are continually appearing, control them, and 
make them beneficial. More than all else, he must be able 
to maintain his power “ by superiority of character, by pa- 
tient singleness of purpose, by sagacious presentiment of 
popular tendencies and instinctive sympathy with the na- 
tional character.” * 

One of the statesman’s greatest duties is that of guiding 
public opinion, for the people without a leader “ are wont 
to bluster abroad as beasts.” Lowell saw the importance of 
the press and telegraph all his life, and he saw that the ease 
with which the opinion of the public could be directed or 
diverted was a central problem in government. Although he 
believed the people honest and in the long run able to 
arrive at the goal, he saw that “ it takes a great while for 
the people to have its way. There is a great deal of blunder- 
ing at first.” * The enthusiasm of a populace may be good 
material for an orator, but the statesman “ must be able to 
rely on the deliberate reason and consequent firmness of the 
people”; he must have a sound basis for action resting on 
their understanding, their judgments and convictions.* And 
the statesman can gain this support if he always goes to them 
“ with plain principles of right, and the conclusion that must 
be drawn from them by common sense.” The fact that 
Lincoln’s plans succeeded because they were based on his 
confidence in the right-mindedness of the people proved con- 
clusively, Lowell thought, that men can govern themselves." 

A statesman should never distract the people by unneces- 
sary problems; instead, all patriotic leaders will keep the 
faculty of common sense always in view and “satisfy its 
natural demand for clearness and practicality in measures 


52 Writings, v, 184, 205-206, 218 and 229; vi, 19 and 33. 
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proposed,” and, by continually educating people to their 
ideas, make a clear road over which the mind of the pub- 
lic can travel. He should guide public opinion so gently 
that he seems to follow it and should not only never get 
ahead of it, but “be oftener in the rear or center” of it 
and “wait until the sentiment of the people is so far ad- 
vanced toward his own point of view that what he does shall 
find support in it.” ** 

Lowell, it has been seen, believed that the progress of so- 
ciety was inevitable yet must be based on past develop- 
ments, and that “adherence to precedent and prescription 
can alone give that continuity and coherence ” that is neces- 
sary. Hence a statesman should be able to distinguish the 
momentary eddies of popular opinion from that “ great cur- 
rent that sets always strongly in one direction through the 
life and history of a nation,” and should keep his mind 
on the main design. Or, as he said in 1888, the statesman’s 
duty is to study the long-time tendencies.” 

But the statesman must not be too preoccupied with his 
plans and the ultimate goal to see the effect passing events 
may have on them, for there is “ nothing more sure to end 
in disaster than a theoretical scheme of policy that admits 
of no pliability for contingencies.” He must be able to dis- 
tinguish “ between betrayal of principle and breaking loose 
from a stupid consistency that compels its victims to break 
their heads against the wall instead of going a few steps 
around to the door.” He must see that time changes situa- 
tions and the relationship of facts, and so must let himself 
be guided in the details and application of policy by chang- 
ing events. 


The course of a great statesman resembles that of navigable rivers, 
avoiding immovable obstacles with noble bends of concession, 
seeking broad levels of opinion . . . marking the almost imper- 
ceptible slopes of national tendency . . . always recruited from 
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nearer heaven, and sometimes bursting open paths of progress. 
. - - It is the anchored cling to solid principles of duty and action, 
which knows how to swing with the tide, but is never carried 
away by it,—that we demand in public men. . . .* 


Believing in a moral progress, he thought that the science 
of politics was the charting of principles for society. The 
ultimate goal of the statesman, he pointed out, must be 
moral. No one man’s policy could stand against the settled 
drift of a nation’s conscience; so the representatives of the 
people should set high moral policies and trust the people to 
follow.” The “highest function of statesmanship” was 
gradually to guide the people into conduct consistent with 
ethical laws. When later he praised the purposes of Puritan 
statesmen, he did so because of their “ practical wisdom” 
as shown in efforts “to make the laws of man a living 
counterpart of the law of God.” In 1888 he wrote of the 
science of politics that the statesman’s interest was the prob- 
lem of how men “ ought to be influenced.” “ He seeks and 
finds in the moral world the weather-signs of the actual 
world.” ” 

Concerning Lowell's faith in democracy it is significant 
to notice that with such an ideal of statesmanship as he 
found in Lincoln and Burke, he could declare in 1888 that 
we had produced statesmen of about the level of the latter, 
adding, “I believe that there is as much of the raw ma- 
terial of statesmanship among us as there ever was.” * 

Lowell pointed out in 1845, and again in 1884, that the 
tendency toward democracy began centuries before, as an 
expression of man’s natural desire, but he found the origin 
of American democracy in New England and on the 
frontier. In 1867 he observed that Rousseau had exer- 
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cised no practical influence on the development of democ- 
racy, furnishing only fine phrases and abstractions — that 
although he had supplied, through Jefferson, many of the 
sentences and theories of the Declaration of Independence, 
“the impulse to separation came from New England”; 
and those theories had long since been embodied there in 
the practice of the people, even if they had never been 
formulated in distinct propositions. It was the Puritans who 
made the first experiment in practical democracy: they came 
here with an abiding faith in the brotherhood of man and 
the fatherhood of God and tried to “develop the latent 
possibilities of English law and English character,” and they 
laid the foundation of our present government “ _ in 
religion, education and freedom.” “ 

The importance of the second element in the creation of 
our democracy, the frontier, Lowell saw very early. One of 
his first poems, “ The Pioneer,” develops the idea that the 
frontier bred real freedom and manhood. The sixth sec- 
tion of the “ Commemoration Ode” (1865) is an assertion 
that the frontier is the source of our greatness, and the 
“ Ode for the Fourth of July, 1876” contains the theory 
that the West produced the equality of our democracy. In 
January, 1880, he wrote to Mrs. W. E. Darwin that it was 
the frontier, not the East, that produced our real men. In 
1888 he believed that the century and a half of frontier life 
during colonial days was an “ apprenticeship in democracy.” 
The most important factor in the success of our democracy 
was the frontier, which “ destroyed all artificial distinctions ” 
and made possible a “ pure evolution from the nature of 
man in a perfectly free medium.” “ 


68 Writings, U1, 75, 237, and 264; vill, 277. The influence of French thought 
on Thomas Jefferson is now known to have been much less important than 
was once supposed. See Gilbert Chinard, Thomas Jefferson, the Apostle of 
Americanism (Boston, 1929) . 
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What Lowell believed necessary if a democratic govern- 
ment were to be maintained is not far to seek. The state 
must follow “the higher laws of Christianity,” maintain 
enlightened and advancing communities of men, and recog- 
nize the necessity of moral progress. The government must 
have a “ divinely implanted instinct of order in it.” A people 
not guided by orderly procedure becomes a dangerous mob 
impelled by momentary interest; the only thing that would 
keep us a powerful nation “is a government of laws, and 
allegiance to the sober will of the majority concentrated in 
established forms and distributed by legitimate channels.” * 
Peace, power, and property can come only from maintenance 
of common welfare, justice to all, and no privileges to any 
part that will endanger the rest.“ This necessitates equal 
suffrage, and equal opportunity for every man to rise to his 
natural level. 

Lowell believed property to be a conservative factor that 
helped to maintain stable government. In 1860 he observed 
that “the conservative effect of ownership operates with as 
much force on the man with a hundred dollars as on his 
neighbor with a million. . . .” But he was shrewd enough 
to see that property was not a conservative force unless it was 
equitably distributed.” He re-stated this belief in the con- 
servative effect of property as late as 1884, when he had no 
fear for its security.** He appreciated the value of wealth as 
the basis for the development of the arts and a provider of 
leisure, but his point of view on property and wealth was 
moral. “ The Heritage,” an early poem, is a criticism of 
wealth as an enervating agent for man; later on he believed 
an abundance of wealth fostered materialism to the detri- 


American Historical Society. Yet C. Hartley Grattan wrote that Lowell had 
no realization of the importance of the frontier: Grattan, “ Lowell,” in the 
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ment of the arts. In 1888, he feared that a leisure class with- 
out the definite aim of aiding the country would be a bane, 
and not a blessing. 

His belief that property should be subordinated to the 
welfare of the worker was consistent. In May, 1848, when 
he was financially embarrassed, he wrote to C. F. Bridges 
that one of his tenants had “ not yet paid me a cent, and I 
cannot ask him for it, since it seems to me that the man who 
tills the land and makes it useful has a better right to it than 
he who has merely inherited it.” In 1860 he insisted that 
“human nature is older and more sacred than any claim of 
property whatever. . . .” Five years later he observed that 
“ neither intelligence can do without labor, nor labor with- 
out intelligence, and wealth will result only from a clearly 
understood and reciprocally beneficial dependence of each 
upon the other,” and that the solvency of the nation de- 
pended upon there being no idle rich; furthermore, he hoped 
that the United States would never protect property if it 
went on being clutched in fewer and fewer hands.” Almost 
twenty years later he declared that we should do something 
to equalize the growing inequalities in wealth, for humanity 
was of more concern than wealth. He not only criticized 
capitalism but seemed to see a change in the future. 


I am a little impatient of being told that property is entitled 
to an exceptional consideration because it bears all the burdens 
of the state. It bears those, indeed, which can most easily be borne, 
but poverty pays with its person the chief expense of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine. Wealth should not forget this, for poverty is 
beginning to think of it now and then.” 


Lowell saw no danger to private property from the grow- 
ing communist movement because of its extreme radicalism, 
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but in socialism he found a danger to the “ existing order of 
things.” He spoke highly of its aims: 


. . - socialism means, or wishes to mean, cooperation and com- 
munity of interests, sympathy, the giving to the hands not so 
large a share as to the brains, but a larger share than hitherto in 
the wealth they must combine to produce — means, in short, the 
practical application of Christianity to life, and has in it the 
secret of an orderly and benign reconstruction. 


After praising the aims of socialism on these moral grounds 
he questioned its success, for he continues: “ State Socialism 
would cut off the very roots in personal character — self 
help, forethought, and frugality which nourish and sus- 
tain the trunk and branches of every vigorous common- 
wealth.” 

In the light of Lowell’s tendency to judge politics on the 
basis of moral criteria, and his belief that progress is possi- 
ble, there are two points of significance in his comments on 
socialism: he praised the aims of socialism on a Christian, 
moral basis. Later, in 1890, while still doubting the prac- 
ticability of socialism, he stated his belief that the only way 
out of the economic ills of the day would be through a 
change from economic individualism, which he had praised 
in 1888 as one of the determining factors in the success of 
American democracy, to an economic system of coépera- 
tion.” Thus he was consistent to the last (in spite of reluc- 
tance and the environment of a lifetime) in his belief that 
progress is inevitable and that the present must give way 
to the future. 

To realize the fact that Lowell's political thought was 
based on moral ideas is of prime importance. The progress 
in which he believed was a progress toward moral improve- 

12 Writings, Vi, 35; 170-171: “ All well-meaning and humane men sympa- 
thize with the aims of Lasalle and Karl Marx. All thoughtful men see well- 
founded and insuperable difficulties in the way of their accomplishment.” 
See also, “ Progress of the World,” Writings (1892), vu, 181; on communism 


see Ibid., .nd Letters, u, 209. 
78 J.etters, U, 399. 
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ment. While still a young man he was preoccupied with 
reform and the possibility of a happier future for mankind, 
but even at that time his writings show that he saw the im- 
portance of the influence of the past on the present and 
future. Increasingly ever as he grew older did he refer to this 
past as a store-house of experience and knowledge. Just 
here was the importance of the statesman as he saw it: he 
must know the value of the past and should be able to de- 
termine the general trend of his people and endeavor to 
direct opinion toward conformity with ethics. The indi- 
vidual, Lowell believed in his later years, must find ulti- 
mate salvation in an inner harmony," but he insisted that the 
purpose of the state was to make the progress of the people 
orderly —to find guidance in the moral world for the prob- 
lems of the actual world, to create an environment in which 
this inner development of the individual would be possible. 
Retaining, thus, throughout his life a staunch faith in 
democracy as the best form of government for this purpose, 
he was wholly aware of its unfavorable features; these, how- 
ever, he thought could be alleviated. Men would, if given the 
chance, elect the best men and follow the highest policies, 
and education must be relied upon to prepare individuals to 
find these right men and these just policies. Colleges must 
develop a cultured class which would spread out into the 
communities of the nation carrying the “ seeds of sounder 
thinking and higher ideals” and helping to keep open the 
channels through which the masses could express their real 
opinions. His belief in democracy was based on the convic- 
tion that the masses, morally sound, would follow enlight- 
ened leadership if that leadership showed them the way. 


I, Freedom, dwell with Knowledge, I abide 
With men by Culture trained and fortified. 


™ Harry Hayden Clark, “ Lowell — Humanitarian, Nationalist, or Hu- 
manist? ” Studies in Philology, xxvu, 3 (July, 1930), 411-441. 
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M. DE TOCQUEVILLE INQUIRES ABOUT 
NEW ENGLAND 


CINCINNATI 2 x** [December] 1831 * 
Mr. Jarep SPARKS 
A Boston 
MASSACHUSSETS [sic] 

Vous avez bien voulu, Monsieur, me promettre de m’écrire a 
Washington pour me donner sur le Massachussets les renseigne- 
ments que mon court séjour 4 Boston ne m’a pas permis de 
receuillir par moi-méme et qui, me venant de vous, me seront 
doublement précieux. J'ai pensé bien des fois depuis qu’en vous 
faisant cette demande j’avais grandement abusé de l'amitié que 
vous nous avez témoignée; mais en méme tems [sic] j'ai songé 
que vous me-pardoneriez [sic], sans doute en considération du 
motif qui me fait agir et qui, comme vous le savez, n'est point 
seulement une vaine curiosité. C’est cette derniere raison qui 
m encourage 4 vous écrire aujourd’hui pour vous prier d’ajouter 
au service que vous voulez bien me rendre, celui de m’écrire 4 
une epoque plus rapprochée que celle dont nous étions convenus. 
Vous savez que notre intention était de quitter l'Amérique dans 
le courrant [sic] d’avril prochain; diverses circonstances, qu’il 
serait trop long d’expliquer ici, nous forcent de partir dans les 
premiers jours de février. Si donc vous avez toujours |’intention 
de m’écrire, je vous prierais instamment de la faire avant la fin de 
janvier 1832. 


Plus je m’éloigne de Massachussets, Monsieur, et [sic] plus je 
sens vivement le regret de n’y’avoir pas fait un plus long séjour. 
Nulle part, dans les portions de l'union, que j'ai déja parcourues 
depuis mon départ de Boston, je n’ai trouvé des institutions 
communales qui me parussent approcher de celles qui sont en 
vigeur dans la Nouvelle Angleterre. C’est 14 une vérité dont je 


1 Communicated by Miss Julia Maynard from the Sparks Manuscripts, 
153. in the library of Harvard College. The letter is printed just as it was 
written, except for capitals at the beginnings of sentences. 
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suis pas encore peut-étre juge trés compétent, mais qui procla- 
ment unanimement les hommes éclairés des états que je viens de 
visiter. Il eut donc été d’une immense importance pour moi 
d’étudier sur les lieux les principes, les formes et les moyens 
d'action de ce gouvernement local dont, depuis si long tems [sic] 
en france nous sentons le besoin et cherchons le model. Rien 
de plus difficile que de comprendre le jeu d’une pareille machine 
en la voyant décrite dans les livres, surtout dans les livres qui ne 
renferment point d’idées générales et n’adoptent point un ordre 
méthodique. Le seul ouvrage dans lequel j'ai pu puiser jusqu’a 
présent quelques lumiéres sur la marche pratique de votre systeme 
communal, est intitulé “ Town-Officer.” Il m’avait été indiqué par 
Mr. Quincy, le Président de I'université de Cambridge. C’est un 
livre dont le mérite littéraire et Philosophique est nul, et dont 
lutilité toute pratique suppose méme toujours dans le lecteur 
la connaissance des coutumes et des lois. Je crains donc de m’etre 
souvent égaré en le lisant. 

La premiere chose qui m’a frappé a l’examen de cet ouvrage, 
c'est le grand nombre de fonctionnaires differens [sic] qui com- 
pose votre Magistrature municipale. Ainsi, indépendamment des 
principaux officiers, l’ouvrage, dont je parle, s’occupe de divers 
fonctionnaires publics aux quels il donne les noms: de fence- 
viewers, field-driver, fire-ward, hog-reeve, measurer of wood, 
parish-officers, sealer of weights and measures, surveyor of 
highways, surveyor of lumber, town-clerk, tythingmen. Ces 
officiers existent-ils en fait ou seulement dans la loi? existent-ils 
partout, ou seulement dans les grandes townships? Voila ce que 
je ne puis deviner. Si ces officiers sont en éffet nommés chaque 
année, remplissent-ils exactement les fonctions que leur attribue 
l’'auteur du town-officer? C’est encore 14 un point que j’ignore. 
Je sais seulement que chez tous les peuples il y a une grande 
différence entre la lettre de la loi et son exécution. Je vois, 4 
l’article Selectman, que les Selectmen lorsqu’ils s’appercoivent 
[sic] qu’un ou plusieurs habitans [sic] de la commune ruinent 
leur santé ou leur fortune ou perdent habituellement leur tems 
[sic] 4 boire, [ils cancelled] font afficher le nom de ces individus 
dans les cabarets, et les cabaretiers ne peuvent plus leur fournir 
de vin ni de liqueurs fortes. [Ils cancelled] Les Selectmen doivent 
aussi dénoncer aux juges de Probate ceux dont I’inconduite est 
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de nature 4 amener une interdiction. Les Selectmen ont-ils en 
effet ces droits, et surtout en usent-ils? 

Autre exemple: le constable et les tythingmen doivent veiller 
a l’observaticn du dimanche; ils doivent poursuivre les Blas- 
phemateurs et les joueurs; ils doivent arreter les voyageurs le 
Dimanche, s’enquérir des motifs qui les forcent 4 voyager ce jour 
la, et les empécher de continuer leur route, si ces motifs ne leur 
paraissent pas suffisans [sic]. De pareilles lois ne sont-elles pas 
tombées en désuétude? 

Il y a un article en particulier auquel j’avoue que je ne puis 
rien comprendre: c’est celui intitulé: Parish and Parish-officers. 
Il semble er effet en résulter: que chaque town est obligé d’en- 
tretenir un Ministre protestant; faute de quoi, elle est condamnée 
a l’"amende par la cour de common pleas du comté. Ceci me 
parait établir jusqu’a un certain point une Religion d'état, et 
faire de la politique et de la Religion un mélange qu’on semble 
avoir pris 4 tache d’éviter en Amérique. 

Un peu plus loin, je lis: que parmi les habitans d’une commune 
chacun est libre d’abandonner a Parish, mais sous la condition 
d’en joindre une autre; d’ou je conclus que la loi oblige d’avoir 
une Religion, bien qu’elle ne se prononce point entre les diverses 
communions Protestantes. 

Je croyais jusqu’ici que parmi vous, chaque congrégation avait 
le droit exclusif de choisir et de renvoyer son pasteur; mais 
j'appercois [sic] en lisant le town-officer, que la Congrégation 
religieuse, qui est désignée sous le nom de Parish, ne peut con- 
gédier le Pasteur que dans certains cas prévus et suivant certaines 
formes. Ce qui semble faire du Ministre un sorte d’officier civil. 
Il y a évidemment sur ces différens [sic] points quelques principes 
généraux que j’ignore et qui me donneraient la clé de tout le 
reste. 

En général, je commence 4 connaitre 4 peu prés votre orga- 
nisation municipale dans ce qu'elle a de matériel. Je vois la lettre 
de la loi, mais son esprit m’echappe; le Droit m’est connu, le 
fait me manque. II me semble que, théoriquement parlant, vous 
n’avez pas suivi pour les communes ordinaires (not incorporated 
towns) le systeme du gouvernement représentatif établi partout 
ailleurs. Vos communes me paraissent se gouverner elles-mémes 
dans le sens naturel du mot, comme les communes de I’antiquité. 
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La Direction des affaires communales n'est point confiée a 
un corps d’administrateurs élus annuellement; elle appartient 
directement au peuple que les Selectmen doivent consulter pour 
toutes les mesures importantes et de la volonté duquel ils sont 
purement et simplement les exécuteurs. 

Voila, je crois, le principes du Droit? Me trompais-je? Comment 
la met-on en pratique et quels en sont les effets? C’est ce qui n'est 
pas moins important de savoir et ce qu’aucun livre ne saurait 
m’apprendre. En fait, la Commune toute entiere est-elle souvent 
consultée? [Si cancelled] quel peut etre le caractére de ces assem- 
blées? comment peut-on y traiter des affaires délicates et y suivre 
un systeme quelconque d’administration? Ne forment-elles point 
des foyers d’intrigues et ne sont-elles pas portées, comme toutes 
les grandes assemblées populaires, a se laisser entrainer bien plus 
par des passions que par des argumens [sic]? 

Vous voyez, Monsieur, que je suis incorrigible; je commence 
ma lettre par m’excuser de vous avoir fait des questions et finis 
en vous en faisant de nouvelles. Je voudrais bien, Monsieur, que 
pour m’absoudre vous voulussiez bien, de votre coté, nous mettre 
a méme de vous etre de quelque utilité 4 notre retour en Europe. 
Ce serait, je vous jure, nous rendre un véritable service que de 
nous fournir l'occasion de vous etre agréable et de reconnaitre en 
méme tems [sic] les bons procédés de vos compatriotes 4 notre 
égard en vous facilitant la terminaison du bel ouvrage que vous 
avez entrepris. 

Veuillez, Monsieur recevoir, tant en mon nom qu’en celui 
de M. de Beaumont I’assurance de notre considération la plus 
distinguée. 

A. pe TOCQUEVILLE 


P.S. Mr. Hale, l’éditeur d’un des principaux journaux de Boston, 
a bien voulu nous promettre quelques documens [sic] sur l'état 
de la presse périodique en Amérique. Si vous avez l'occasion 
de le voir, seriez vous assez bon pour I’avertir du changement de 
nos projets, et le prier de nous écrire avant le 1 fevrier prochain? 
A. T. 
[Endorsed by Jared Sparks:] 
FROM 
M. pvE TocQueEVILLE 
Dec. 16, 1831 
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HAWTHORNE, POE, AND A LITERARY GHOST 


HORACE E. THORNER 


HREE generations of literary criticism have made Poe's 
review of Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales‘ a famous docu- 
ment in American literature. Yet the charge which Poe brought 
there against Hawthorne's literary honesty has never been fully 
disproved. “In ‘Howe's Masquerade,’”* Poe declared, “ we ob- 
serve something which resembles a plagiarism but which may be 
a very flattering coincidence of thought.” He protested that in 
Hawthorne’s story, as in “ William Wilson,” * a tale of his own, 
the chief figure was “the wraith or reduplication of the be- 
holder” and the scene “a masquerade”; that in each “the 
figure was cloaked”; that in each there “was a quarrel” and 
the “beholder was enraged”; that in each case “the cloak 
and sword fell upon the floor”; and that “the ‘Villain, un- 
muffle yourself’ of Mr. H. was also precisely paralleled by a 
passage in ‘William Wilson.’” He proclaimed that “not only 
the same idea, but the same idea similarly presented in several 
respects” was “in an article called ‘William Wilson,’ one of 
the ‘Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque.’” And, truly, be- 
cause “ William Wilson” made its first appearance in The Gift 
for 1840 which came out on the first of May, 1839,* while “ Howe's 
Masquerade” appeared more than two years later in the Twice 
Told Tales, Second Series, 1842, Poe’s accusation seemed just and 
temperate. But, when we find that the first publication of “ Howe's 
Masquerade” occurred in the Democratic Review for May, 1838, 
at least a full year before “ William Wilson” was printed, Poe’s 
charge seems rather odd. 
It is a strange story, indeed, which underlies this strange ac- 
cusation. It is the history of a literary ghost, a character in a dead 
book who rose from his mouldy tomb to engage the fancy of Cal- 


1 E. A. Poe, Graham’s Magazine: May, 1842. See also, E. C. Stedman and 
G. E. Woodberry, The Works of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1914) , vu, 23 ff. 

2 Hawthorne’s Works (Boston, 1891) , 1, 272 ff. 

® Woodberry, Works of Poe, u, 3 ff. 

4 The Gift (1840) appeared with a publisher's preface dated May 1, 1839. 
Poe’s story “ William Wilson” will be found on 229 ff. 
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deron, to trouble Shelley's dreams, to bewitch the waking hours 
of Byron and Irving and, as a result of all these adventures, to take 
the leading parts in Hawthorne's “ Howe's Masquerade ” and Poe’s 
“ William Wilson.” 

The first name borne by the phantom who was to become the 
wraith of General Howe and William Wilson was Luis Enius. Like 
so many eventful careers, that of Luis Enius began in the army. 
According to Thomas Messingham, an Irish priest of the seven- 
teenth century, “ Miles quidam Enius nomine,” a certain soldier, 
Enius by name, after campaigning many years under King 
Stephen, received permission from his sovereign to journey to 
Ireland, his native land.* In a sentimental mood Luis arrived 
there, grieving for the robberies and the murders he had com- 
mitted and the sanctuaries of the churches he had profaned. His 
bishop could do nothing for him, so greatly had he offended 
God. Whereupon, Luis grew sad and racked his brain for some 
penance worthy of his crimes. 

If, as old legends say, after the death of the wicked, it is their 
punishment to wander on earth and find no rest for their bones, 
Luis chose a better penance than he knew. “ Bishop,” said he, 
“ Purgatorium Sancti Patricii volo intrare”: “1 wish to enter 
Saint Patrick’s Purgatory.”* From the moment that he accom- 
plished his desire, his spirit was started on wanderings which 
gave him no quiet during his six centuries as a literary ghost. 

There is no life so uncertain as that of the legendary figure 
which Luis had now become. The biography of a literary ghost 
is at the mercy of every good imagination. It was Luis’s fate to 
meet in Juan Perez de Montalvan, the Spanish dramatist, a fancy 
so lively that it wrought a miracle. It happened at twilight, while 
Luis Enius was waiting to kill a man, so Montalvan reports, that 
God opened the eyes of his soul." He was thinking, as one will 


5 Thomas Messingham, Florilegium Insule Sanctorum seu Vita et Acte 
Sanctorum Hibernia quibus Accesserunt Non Vulgaria Monumenta Hoc Est 
Sancti Patricii Purgatorium (Paris, 1624), 99. Luis is the “ Owen Miles” of 
English poetry. 

6 Thomas Wright, Essay on Saint Patrick’s Purgatory (London, 1844) . 
St. Patrick is supposed to have prevailed upon God to institute a purgatory 
on earth in an Irish cave where sinners could be purified before death. 

7 Juan Perez de Montalvan, Vida y Purgatorio del Glorioso S. Patricio, 
Arzobispo, y Primado de Hibernia (Madrid, 1739), 72-74. The first edition 
was published at Madrid in 1627. 
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at dusk, of the things that he had done in the course of his life. 
His good deeds were only too rare and the errand of murder on 
which he was now bent was none of the best, he thought, when 
suddenly he heard a slight rustling which sounded as if some- 
thing was flying just above his head. Looking up, he saw a paper 
fluttering in the air but never falling to the ground. In his 
wonder at it, he missed the man whose arrival he had intended 
to distinguish by assassination. 

On the second night, also, and in the same manner, both his 
victim and the strange vision eluded him. But, on the third 
night when the vision appeared, Luis caught the paper. Hardly 
did he have it in his hands when he noticed a lighted lantern 
hung on a cross at the foot of which there was written, “ Here 
a man has been killed — pray God for his soul.” Running in all 
liaste to the light, he opened the paper and found on it a 
death's head and the words, “I am Luis Enius.” With terror 
came repentance. And this, Montalvan would have us believe, 
is how Luis Enius came to seek Saint Patrick’s purgatory; and 
this is how Luis Enius, the literary ghost, experienced his first 
adventure. 

Luis’s adventure was not without significance to literary his- 
tory. It started him upon the second stage of his wanderings. 
Even as he stood contemplating murder in the twilight page 
of Montalvan’s Vida y Purgatorio del Glorioso. S. Patricio, he 
was whisked into the more glamorous manuscript of Calderon’s 
El Purgatorio de San Patricio? where he continued his murder- 
ous thoughts in these words: 


I come to slay 

Here a man who did me wrong. 
I my enemy have sought 

In his step and at his door. 


Once again, however, his villainous fancies were interrupted. 
Once again a miracle approached through the dusk to thwart 


& The proof that Calderon worked from Montalvan is in his list of author- 
ities for his El Purgatorio at the end of the play. These authorities are iden- 
tical with Montalvan’s in his fourth chapter. See D. F. MacCarthy, Calderon’s 
Dramas: The Wonderworking Magician. Life Is a Dream. The Purgatory of 
Saint Patrick (London, 1873) , 235 ff. 
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his homicidal intent; but it was as much more wonderful as the 
imagination of Calderon could make it. 


Twice a muffled figure came 
and 


Suddenly he disappeared 
As if wings were on his feet 
when Luis approached him. 


Slowly and solemnly, on the third night the figure returned. 
Luis asked himself in fear and trembling, 


But whence this horror 

That comes o’er me as I see him, 
This strange awe that chills, 
That shocks me? 


Then, screwing his courage to the sticking point, he cried 


Sir, I've seen you 

Here the last two nights. Your object? 
and he drew his sword to force an answer. The blade only cut 
through the figure as through thin air. The figure remained silent 
and unharmed. 

“Art thou demon, man or monster?” Luis shouted. With 
frenzied hands, he tore away the phantom’s cloak. Before him, 
in all its gruesome terror, there stood revealed a skeleton. It 
opened its grim jaws to speak: 

Not know thyself? 

This is thy most faithful portrait; 

I, alas, am Luis Enius. 
So, Calderon tells us, Luis Enius came to repent and to seek 
Saint Patrick’s purgatory; and so transpired his second adventure 
as a literary ghost. 

Two centuries later, the adventures of Luis Enius began again, 
by proxy. Henceforth it was his phantom, the muffled figure, who 
assumed the duties of a literary ghost and walked abroad. The 
poet Shelley was his first conquest. 

We have it on the authority of Lady Shelley, of Trelawny, 
and of Medwin, that Shelley saw a ghost.® 


® Mary Wollstonecraft, Shelley Memorials (Boston, 1859), 207; H. B. 
Smith, “ Books and Autograph Letters of Shelley,” Scribner's Magazine, Lxxu, 
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A few days before his [Shelley's] death [says Trelawny, with 
whom the others agree], in the middle of the ~* all the in- 
mates of his house were alarmed by a violent shriek. Mrs. Shelley 
and Williams rushed from their rooms to see the cause of it, and 
found Shelley in the dining room with a candle in his hand, 
leaning against the wall, with his eyes open but evidently un- 
conscious of everything around him. He said, “Are you satis- 
fied?” They watched him until his faculties became unentranced, 
and he said, “I have followed from my room the embodied 
shadowy image of myself.” It had lured him to the hall and then 
said: “Shelley, are you satisfied?” 


Medwin adds that the phantom had been “wrapped in a 
mantle” and had “lifted up the hood of his cloak” as he asked, 
“ Siette soddisfatto?” 

Several years afterward, Medwin related to Washington Ir- 
ving *° a version of Shelley’s dream as he remembered it from 
Byron’s recollection of Shelley's own account. In Medwin’s rela- 
tion is proof that Shelley's “shadowy embodied image of him- 
self” was only the wraith of Luis Enius transformed. The cause 
of Shelley's vision, says Medwin, was a play, the El Embozado 
of Calderon."* Nevertheless, no such drama ever existed. Prob- 
ably, in accounting for his dream to Byron, Shelley mentioned 
the Embozado, and Byron, in his conversation with Medwin, 
mistakenly called it a play. Undoubtedly, Shelley referred to a 
character in Calderon’s El Purgatorio de San Patricio which he 
much admired.** There the skeleton which confronted Luis 


1 (July, 1922) , 73 f: H. B. Forman, Medwin’s Revised Life of Shelley (Oxford, 
1913) , 404-405. 

10 Pierre M. Irving, The Life and Letters of Washington Irving (New 
York, 1863), m, 232; and tv, 70-72. Washington Irving, “An Unwritten 
Drama of Lord Byron,” The Knickerbocker or New York Monthly Magazine, 
vi, 2 (August, 1835), 142-144: “ Such was the general plan of a poem which 
Lord Byron had in mind, several years since; and which he communicated in 
conversation to Captain Medwin, from whom I received it in nearly the fore- 
going words. The idea was taken from a Spanish play, called the Embozado 
or Encapotado, and was furnished to Byron by Shelley, as his Lordship did 
not understand Spanish.” A publisher's note adds: “We are indebted for 
this interesting sketch to the courtesy of Messrs. Carey and Hart, publishers 
of the forthcoming annual, ‘ The Gift,’ in which it will appear.” 

11 Medwin’s Revised Life of Shelley, 404-405. 

12 P. B. Shelley, “ The Cenci,” Shelley’s Complete Poetical Works (Ox- 
ford, 1927) , has this note of Shelley’s in the preface (274): “ An idea in this 
speech was suggested by a most sublime passage in El Purgatorio de San 
Patricio of Calderon.” 
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Enius, exactly as the spectral visitor met Shelley, was listed in 
the dramatis persona as Un Hombre Embozado. 

The wraith of Luis Enius haunted Byron as it had haunted 
Calderon and Shelley before him. Irving, still relying upon Med- 
win and speaking of as much of the story as he knew from Med- 
win’s reports of the unknown “play,” El Embozado, writes: 


Lord Byron was so much struck with it that he intended to 
make something of it and he repeatedly mentioned the way he 
thought of treating it. 

He intended to treat it in the genuine spirit of Goethe as dis- 
played in his wild and extraordinary drama of Faust, and ex- 
pected to make it very effective." 

Irving, too, fell under the spell of our ghost. On March 24, 
1825, he recorded in his diary: 


Medwin gave me his note concerning El Embozado—have 
thought this day for a dramatic work upon the subject of El 
Embozado ... 


on March 25 —“ sketched a part”; and on March 28 —“ tried 
to sketch . . . could not bring my mind.” During the same 
month, in a letter to his brother, Peter, Irving described the 
“drama,” El Embozado, almost in the words of Medwin as the 
latter gives it in his life of Shelley. 


The story [Irving said] is of a young man who has been dogged 
through life by a mysterious masked man, who thwarts all his 
plans and continually crosses his path and blasts all his ho 
at the moment of their fruition. At length he is in love with a 
lady and on the point of entering her house to be made happy. 
The Embozado issues out of it. They fight. The mask of the un- 
known falls off, and he discovers the very counterpart of himself! 
He dies with horror at the sight. . . . It is certainly very striking 
and something very fine might be struck from the mere idea.** 


However, in 1835, as that “something very fine” had not yet 
been “struck,” Irving sent the wraith of Luis Enius to new ad- 
ventures by publishing his story under the title of “An Un- 
written Drama of Lord Byron.” He rechristened Luis Enius with 
the name of “Alphonso” and concluded the story with the 


18 Irving, The Life and Letters of Washington Irving, 1v, 71. 
14 The Knickerbocker Magazine, Vi, 2, 144. 
15 Irving, The Life and Letters of Washington Irving, U, 232; 1V, 71. 
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hope that “the foregoing sketch of the plot may hereafter sug- 
gest a rich theme to the poet or dramatist of the Byron school.” 
In the pages, then, of a Ladies’ Book designed to adorn the 
parlor table without bringing any blush but that of pride to 
a maiden’s cheek, the wraith of Luis Enius lay where Irving had 
sent him, not knowing that there the “ poet of the Byron school” 
he would trap was destined to be Edgar Allan Poe.** 

“I see The Gift is out,” wrote Poe in a letter to Kennedy 
dated September 11, 1835. “They have published The MS. 
Found in a Bottle.” When he found there, one hundred pages 
past his story, Irving’s “ Unwritten Drama of Lord Byron,” the 
ghost of Luis Enius caught hold of him and did not let him 
go till he had written the tale of “ William Wilson.” Luis Enius 
became William Wilson without changing his habits. To Irving, 
he had been a nobleman; to Poe he remained of noble descent. 
Alphonso had had ungovernable passions; Wilson kept them. 
Alphonso had been followed by a masked pursuer; Wilson still 
was. Alphonso had been unable to identify his tormentor; Wil- 
son still could not. Alphonso’s every scheme was thwarted by the 
muffled figure; so was Wilson’s. Finally, Alphonso had challenged 
his rival at a masquerade; Wilson now threw down the gauntlet 
in the same circumstances. Alphonso had been a victor in the 
duel and killed the spectre at the first thrust; Wilson now made 
his first lunge with the same result. When Alphonso discovered 
the “reduplication” of himself in his antagonist, he had died 
of horror; Wilson perished from the same cause. Except for his 
murder of the phantom, Luis Enius, alias Alphonso, alias Wil- 
liam Wilson, acted for Shelley, Byron, Irving, and Poe, almost 
exactly as he had two centuries before for Calderon. 

It would seem that Luis Enius had become the property of any 
one into whose head he wandered. Yet, when in Hawthorne's 
“ Howe’s Masquerade,” General Howe scowled with Luis Enius’s 
century-old “dark flush of wrath” and, like Luis an age before, 
began to “draw his sword,” to “ advance to meet,” a figure “in 
a cloak,” and cried to the figure “Villain unmuffle yourself,” 
whereupon the figure “lowered the cape of the cloak,” and he, 
giving a look of wild amazement at the figure, “let fall his 


16 The Gift (Philadelphia, 1836), 166 f. 
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sword upon the floor” —it was Poe who quoted these familiar 
actions, in italics, and declared that they were plagiarisms from 
“William Wilson.” With a wholly unwarranted superior irony, 
it will be remembered, he declared 


In “Howe's Masquerade” we observe something which re- 
sembles a plagiarism but which may be a very flattering coinci- 
dence of thought. 


Of course, Poe did not allude to Irving's article called “ An 
Unwritten Drama of Lord Byron,” where, as we have seen, the 
same Luis Enius, named, not “ William Wilson,” or “General 
Howe,” or “the embodied shadowy image” of Shelley, but 
“Alphonso,” also grew wrathful and drew his sword to the 
muffied phantom of himself who appeared at a masquerade. Of 
course, Poe did not acknowledge that when Washington Irving 
told his story as an invitation to “ poets of the Byron school,” 
Hawthorne and he were seized by Luis Enius with the same fell 
swoop. 

Had Poe forgotten their common inspiration? Or did he really 
think that Hawthorne had plagiarized from him and not from 
Irving, at Irving’s invitation? Or did he merely suppose it was 
good policy to cry thief before he, himself, should be detected? 
Perhaps, in his excitement, he forgot everything except that his 
story, published in 1839, was exactly like Hawthorne’s, which 
he was reviewing in the edition of 1842. This last is the most 
charitable explanation; for it alone allows Poe to have been 
complaining in good faith. 

Not the falsity of Poe’s accusation, however, but the amazing 
chain of events which made his error possible, is the profitable 
subject of study. It is a salutary thing for us to remember that, 
despite the fundamental currents of literature, much literary 
history is the result of mere accident. If Luis Enius had not 
haunted Messingham, Montalvan, Calderon, Shelley, Byron, Ir- 
ving, Hawthorne, and Poe (and he would not have haunted them 
if they had not met him by the purest chance in odd volumes) , 
the great drama of El Purgatorio de San Patricio, the curious in- 
cident of Shelley's vision, Irving’s account of Byron’s “ Unwritten 
Drama,” the fantastic tales of “ Howe’s Masquerade” and “ Wil- 
liam Wilson,” and Poe’s indiscreet accusation of Hawthorne 
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would never have got into print. Truly, the celestial band of 
gods who control literary history should include this literary 
ghost.** 


THE LIBERTY BELL 
AND OTHER ANTI-SLAVERY GIFT-BOOKS 


RALPH THOMPSON 


vo Liberty Bell is a series of literary miscellanies published 
in Boston between 1839 and 1857. In make-up, if not in pur- 
pose, this series is similar to many others which appeared at about 
the same time, for during the four decades before the Civil War 
yearly collections of prose and verse were both fashionable and 
reputable. This is not the place to present a detailed account of lit- 
erary annuals and gift-books, as these collections are called, but it 
is well to point out, in passing, that over a thousand of them were 
issued by American publishers between 1825 and 1865, and that 
many were published in other countries, also. The most famous 
American gift-books are simply illustrated volumes made up of 
especially contributed short stories, poems, and essays — annual 
magazines of a popular nature, that is — but others, including 
the Liberty Bell, had a definite case to plead. Apparently hopeful 
that the favor which had supported gift-books like the Token or 
the Gift or the Atlantic Souvenir could be diverted to didactic 
volumes, organizations such as the Odd Fellows, the Masons, the 
Sons of Temperance, and the Know-Nothing Party published 
“ souvenirs ” of their own. Anti-slavery forces issued at least seven: 
the Oasis, Freedom’s Gift, the North Star, the Star of Emanci- 
pation, Liberty Chimes, Autographs for Freedom, and the Liberty 
Bell. The last was the longest-lived of the species, and is by all 
odds the most interesting. 


17 Otto Rank, “ Der Doppelganger,” Imago, m1, 2 (1914), 97 f., has an 
interesting psycho-analytic study of the double motif (which, of course, is at 
the heart of the myth we have been treating). However, such analyses of 
primal emotions can not be rightly applied to literary characters which are 
modified by a mass of literary tradition. 

1 This article is part of a history of American literary annuals and gift- 
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I 


It is well known that Boston was the center of the anti-slavery 
movement in the United States. Professional propagandists of 
varying degrees of intensity lived in or about the city, and the 
fight against human bondage was waged there with devotion, and 
carried even into the heart of the South. By 1839, when the 
Liberty Bell first appeared, the cause had become more than an 
issue for cranks, and many persons of intelligence were willing 
to lend their talents to the prosecution of what seemed to be 
righteous crusading against iniquity in the shape of slave-holders. 
Yet the campaign could not be waged without a good deal of 
money, and from the beginning money had been difficult to raise, 
and more difficult to keep. There were newspapers to publish, 
agents to pay, and a dozen and one other ways of spending avail- 
able cash. In 1834 a group of women including Maria Weston 
Chapman, wife of the wealthy merchant, Henry Grafton Chap- 
man, decided that an annual bazaar would serve as an effective 
means of replenishing the fast-emptied coffers, and thereafter, for 
more than twenty years, each Christmas season saw at least one 
anti-slavery fair in progress in Boston. Occasionally, competing 
fairs were held, for certain workers in the vineyard disagreed with 
the majority as to the best methods of achieving the common end. 
The bazaar organized by the Chapman-Garrison faction was the 
principal one in Boston, however, just as the Chapman-Garrison 
faction was the most influential the country over. Needlework, 
objets d’art, books, autographs, confections, house-furnishings — 
all sorts of items which might be sold at a profit were gathered in, 
either from friends, as free-will offerings, or from amiable mer- 
chants who would allow the abolitionists to buy their wares at 
wholesale. Sewing circles in rural New England towns worked all 
year to fill a box for the fair; packing-cases from British and Irish 
sympathizers were crammed with goods and shipped to Boston 
with a blessing. The result was that a considerable sum was added 
annually to the funds of the reformers, and polite Bostonians (or 
the more determined stratum of polite Boston) were treated to 


books now being prepared for publication. All letters and pamphlets cited 
here are in the Boston Public Library. Copies of the Liberty Bell and the 
other anti-slavery gift-books may be found in most large libraries. 
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a few days of mild excitement and a chance to buy Christmas 
presents at the same time that they helped to unshackle the slave. 

It was at the sixth of the fairs begun by Mrs. Chapman and her 
associates — that which opened on October 29, 1839 — that the 
Liberty Bell made its début, and at the twenty-fourth — that be- 
ginning on December 17, 1857 — that the final issue of the annual 
was published.* 

Only the first issue is dated with the actual year of publication; 
the others, in accordance with a custom common enough at the 
time, are dated with the year “ for” which they were intended. 
Therefore, although it may appear otherwise, there is no hiatus 
between the first two issues; that dated 1841 was published the 


2 The imprints of the volumes are as follows: 


1. The Liberry Bell Boston, For the Massachusetts 
By Friends of Freedom Anti-Slavery Fair, 1839 
(Issued also with the im- 
print Boston, American Anti- 
Slavery Society, 1839) 


2. r Boston, Massachusetts 

Anti-Slavery Fair, 1841 
3- 04 - 1842 
4 . - 1843 
5- 3 “ 1844 
6. Ne rm 1845 
Je ™ 1846 
8. a Boston, National Anti- 


Slavery Bazaar, 1847 


9- = 1848 
10. = = 1849 
11. od = 1851 
12. ° = 1852 
13- = z 1853 
14- 2 ” 1856 
15. " “a 1858 


The opening dates of the fairs are of interest because they mark the pub- 
lication dates of the Liberty Bell. Printed advertising hand-bills show that the 
fairs ordinarily began during the week before Christmas — sometimes as early 
as December 17, sometimes as late as December 24. The reason that the 1839 
fair was held several months earlier is that a serious disagreement had divided 
the abolitionists, and Mrs. Chapman's group held their bazaar in October — 
apparently with the purpose of stealing a march on their rivals. The others 
are said to have opened a fair at the regular time in December —and to 
have failed. See MS. letters, Caroline Weston to Samuel May, October 21 and 
24, 1871, in which Miss Weston reviews the history of the fairs and the career 
of the Liberty Bell. 
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year after that dated 1839.* There were breaks in the series, 
however; no volume was prepared in 1849, “for” 1850, or in 
1853, 1854, and 1856. 

Maria Weston Chapman and her sisters, Anne Warren Weston 
and Caroline Weston, were largely responsible for both the 
Liberty Bell and the fairs at which it was published — so much so 
that when in 1858 these ladies decided that more efficient ways 
of raising money could be devised, both the annual bazaar and 
the literary annual were abandoned, ended, as one associate 
rather testily put it, simply because Mrs. Chapman and her sis- 
ters would do no more for them.* The specific idea of a literary 
adjunct to the fairs had been Mrs. Chapman’s; her sister-in-law, 
Ann Greene Chapman, who died in 1837, had begun to fill an 
album with literary contributions from friends of the anti-slavery 
cause, and many articles in the first Bell were taken from this 
collection.* Mrs. Chapman, moreover, edited most of the num- 
bers of the annual, although no editor’s name appears on the 
title-pages. Anne Warren Weston assisted when necessary, and one 
or two of the issues were prepared under her sole supervision; that 
for 1856, it was said, was to be edited by her — and perhaps it 
was.* Edmund Quincy helped to collect material for the volume 
for 1851, as is shown by the fact that one contributor was moved 
to explain to a friend how he had arranged to put an end to 
Quincy's importunings,’ but the majority of the labor fell upon 
Mrs. Chapman's shoulders. She was capable and persistent, and 
evidently a good organizer and a strong personality. James Russell 
Lowell sketched her in a few words in his “ Letter from Boston ” 
as follows: 


8 “ We always called the first Liberty Bell the ‘ Bell’ of 1839 and go” — 
MS. letter, Caroline Weston to Samuel May, October 24, 1871. 

4 MS. letter, Samuel May, Jr., to R. D. Webb, March go, 1858. Later letters 
from May to Webb show that Mrs. Chapman was justified in her decision to 
abandon the fair. In January, 1859, a “ festival” rather than a bazaar was 
held in Boston, and while it is difficult to determine just what went on at 
this affair (the activity seems to have been confined to tea-drinking and 
speech-making) , the gathering succeeded in raising more money than had any 
of the fairs. 

5 MS. letter, Caroline Weston to Samuel May, October 24, 1871. 

6 MS. letter, Samuel May, Jr., to R. D. Webb, July 24, 1855. 

T MS. letter, Samuel May, Jr., to Mary Carpenter, February 4, 1851. 
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There was MARIA CHAPMAN, too, 
With her swift eyes of clear steel-blue, 
The coiled-up mainspring of the Fair.* 

It was no light undertaking to gather annually a sufficient num- 
ber of unpublished essays, stories, and poems to fill a sizeable 
volume, and no doubt it was even more difficult to raise the 
money needed for the paper, printing, and binding. But Mrs. 
Chapman succeeded in doing so time and again. In response to 
pleas for literary and fiscal assistance, those interested in the 
abolition movement sent in their verbal reactions to slavery — 
which, we may believe, were not always usable—and ever- 
welcome money. In the printed report of the thirteenth national 
anti-slavery bazaar — that held in December, 1846 — are listed the 
names of over forty persons who aided the publication of the 
annual with the sum of $221. Between October and December, 
1848, ten cash gifts averaging $12.50 each were acknowledged by 
Anne Warren Weston and paid into the treasury for the Liberty 
Bell account. The printed report of the 1857 bazaar shows that 
nearly twenty contributors gave a total of $250 for the final vol- 
ume of the series. The actual cost of manufacture of each issue 
was probably well over $250; in 1849 it was said that the annual 
expenses ranged between $300 and $400. But the sale of the book 
must have brought in at least a little money, and Caroline Weston 
in later years stated that “ no part of the expenses for printing and 
binding came from the Fair at any time.” *° “ The funds raised 
by this book are always paid into the Fair,” it was said in 1843, 
“and it always doubles the money invested in it.” ™ 

Even though no complete figures upon the finances of the 
Liberty Bell are available to-day, one may (without undue cyni- 
cism) suspect the truth of the last statement. The public sale of 
the volumes could not have been large, for they were not intended 
to amuse, and their format was not sufficiently elaborate to be 
in itself an attraction. In all probability the annual lost money 
for its publishers, and was supported simply because it was an 


8 The Writings of James Russell Lowell (Boston and New York, 1896) , 
vit, 306. 

® MS. letter, Anne Warren Weston to Caroline Weston, March 6, 1849. 

10 MS. letter to Samuel May, October 24, 1871. 

11 Address of the Committee of the Tenth Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Fair. 
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impressive means of propaganda and because it was useful in 
keeping alive interest in the fairs. No doubt a considerable part 
of each edition was given away, either to those who had con- 
tributed directly to its publication or to those who had aided the 
bazaar in some other way. In 1852, for instance, seventy-five copies 
were shipped to Dublin for distribution among friends and 
sympathizers in Ireland.’* 

The modesty of the format of the Liberty Bell, when compared 
to that of most other American gift-books, is striking. But its 
relative sobriety was probably not due to reverence for simplicity 
on the part of the editors so much as it was to scarcity of funds — 
granting that there was some regard for the inappropriateness of 
elaborate decoration in an annual devoted to the serious purpose 
of freeing slaves. The printing is neat and the paper of good 
grade, however, and nearly every volume contains an engraving 
or two, even if not the ten or a dozen “ embellishments ” -which 
graced the Token and its peers. The first volume was published 
with a frontispiece symbolic of truth setting free the slaves, the 
succeeding one with a view of Plymouth rock. That for 1842 
contains a prospect of Boston and an idealized likeness of John 
Pierpont. In subsequent issues are portraits of Charles Follen, 
Lucretia Mott, Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
Francis Jackson.** The last five volumes appeared with no special 
illustration, and contain merely an engraved ornamental title- 
page, a gift of the artist, J. R. Foster, which was first used in the 
issue for 1848.1* Every volume of the series contains a wood- 


12 Cf. MS. letter, Samuel May, Jr., to R. D. Webb, March 2, 1852. I do not 
know the size of the Liberty Bell editions: very likely they were of less than 
one thousand copies each. 

18 The matter of Garrison's portrait, published in the Bell for 1846, is 
mild!y amusing. On September 14, 1845, Mrs. Chapman wrote to Robert 
Purvis of Philadelphia asking if he would iend his portrait of Garrison to 
be engraved. Purvis replied ten days later that the picture had been boxed 
and was about to be shipped to Boston. After four months had passed, on 
January 15, 1846, Mrs. Chapman replied, thanking Purvis for his loan, and 
stating, apparently without embarrassment, that his picture had not been 
used, and that a new profile portrait had been painted and engraved, instead. 
The news was probably no shock to Purvis, for the Bell for 1846 had been 
published nearly a month before Mrs. Chapman decided to write her letter. 

14 See the thirteenth national anti-slavery bazaar printed news-sheet, 
dated Boston, January, 1847. It would seem from this report that Foster's 
plate was first used in the Bell for 1847, but such, apparently, was not the case. 
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engraved device representing a ringing bell with the words “ Pro- 
claim Liberty to att the Inhabitants.” According to Caroline 
Weston, this motto was the invention of Ellis Gray Loring.** The 
bindings are not all alike; some are of humble glazed paper or of 
muslin, while others, in approved gift-book style, are of tooled 
leather or of silk. Very likely a variety was furnished so that 
purchasers might buy according to their abilities; the Bell for 
1849, for example, appeared at the fair in four different dresses, 
one of white silk.** Portions of the editions for 1846, 1847, and 
1848 were printed on large paper. 

Nearly two hundred men and women were enrolled as con- 
tributors to the Liberty Bell, including some of the most famous 
figures in the anti-slavery movement, and others whose reputa- 
tion to-day is more literary than humanitarian.** Less than one- 
third were women. Some contributed poems, essays, and stories; 
and some merely wrote letters, which were duly published. But 
all kinds of writing were desirable, so long as the spirit was right; 
the Liberty Bell, to Mrs. Chapman’s mind, was not so much a 
repository of excellent pieces of prose and verse as a yearly testi- 
monial to the validity of abolitionist principles. Be brief, Mrs. 
Chapman advised one prospective contributor, because the larger 
number of contributors, the better. For economy's sake the pages 
were small and the lines of type set far apart."* Anne Warren 
Weston remarked at another time that the annual was “ an in- 
strumentality by which the truth can be conveyed to classes 
among whom our periodical Anti-Slavery literature finds a very 
imperfect circulation.” ** Both statements and the contents of the 
books themselves show that literary quality was regarded as less 
important than persuasiveness. 


15 MS. letter to Samuel May, October 24, 1871. 

16 MS. letter, G. W. Briggs to A. W. Weston, December 20, 1848. 

17 Among them were William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Theodore 
Parker, Edmund Jackson, David L. and Lydia M. Child, Frederick Douglass, 
Lucretia Mott, Charles L. Remond, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Russell and Maria White Lowell, 
Henry W. Longfellow, Harriet Martineau, Margaret Fuller, William H. 
Channing, James Freeman Clarke, T. Wentworth Higginson, Caroline M. 
Kirkland, John Pierpont, W. W. Story, and J. Bayard Taylor. 

18 MS. letter to the Reverend Samuel May, January 11, 1844. 

19 See the printed report of the sixteenth fair, called the National Anti- 
Slavery Bazaar Gazette, and dated January 29, 1850. 
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Reading the Liberty Bell to-day, therefore, one is likely to be 
more impressed by the international sources of its letterpress than 
by anything else. The other American anti-slavery gift-books were 
equally determined in their support of abolitionism, but only one 
other drew from so wide a range of contributors. Taken by itself, 
this fact means little, but when it is realized that the average 
American literary annual was aggressively nationalistic, the fact 
becomes more significant. From their beginnings in 1825, Ameri- 
can gift-books, as a class, had been extremely American; they had 
not only preached the desirability of native literature and art 
but had practised what they preached whenever possible — some- 
times with ludicrous results. They were representative of the high 
tide of American cultural self-consciousness, and had risen to 
popularity on a wave of interest in native genius. The Liberty 
Bell, concerned with pointing out that all was not well in the 
United States and that certain matters were ordered better in 
other countries, could not help thwarting a parochialism which 
did as much harm as good, and its critical attitude made for at 
least a temporary diminution of the scorn for all things foreign. 
Behind the emotional excesses of abolitionist fervor lurked at 
least this one element of sanity. Not that the Liberty Bell made 
the most of the possibility, however. 

The foreign contributors, numbering nearly seventy-five, were 
principally British and Irish: Bernard Barton, Sir John Bowring, 
Lady Byron, Thomas Clarkson, James Haughton, Mary and Wil- 
liam Howitt, Richard M. Milnes, George Thompson, and others. 
But there were also Frenchmen, among them J. J. Ampére, H. Car- 
not, Ernest Legouvé, Charles Rémusat, Alexis de Tocqueville; also 
the Russian historian, Nicholas Tourgueneff, Fredrika Bremer, 
and the exiled Joseph Mazzini. As a token of catholicity, sixteen 
articles were printed in French, just as they came from their 
authors, and one in German, and, in complete disregard for what 
to-day is understood as patriotism, there appeared in 1847 such 
sentiments as the following from a poem by James Hurnard of 
England. The reference is to Andrew J. Stevenson, who was ap- 
pointed American minister to the United Kingdom in 1836 and 
recalled in 1841. 


Go back! pale-faced ambassador, 
To thy own land of slaves; 
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Touch not our talismanic shore, 
Plough not our free, blue waves. 


Your “ spangled banner” high may flash 
Her famous “ stripes and stars; ” 

The first denote the driver's lash, 
The second mean the scars. 


To this it is a far cry from the jingoism of most American annuals 
and gift-books. The very sort of English remark which would 
have earlier infuriated New Englanders was actually blessed by 
publication in Boston. 

As might be expected, the writers for the Liberty Bell, in com- 
mon with those for the other anti-slavery gift-books, did not admit 
the economic issues at stake in the argument between the North 
and the South. Their comments were rather emotional and popu- 
lar; slave-holding was made out to be a matter of morality, not 
dollars and cents. Although some of the abolitionists must have 
realized that ethical considerations were hardly to be classed as 
primary, the arguments were confined to ethics in almost every 
instance. The sacred union of the states — never so sacred in New 
England as the casual modern American is liable to be led to be- 
lieve — was fiercely denounced because southerners were evil per- 
sons, not because southerners and their political allies held the 
balance of power in Washington. In the volume for 1851 Garri- 
son anathematized Daniel Webster as “ the great apostate” be- 
cause he was a recreant and falien man; Wendell Phillips and 
G. F. Talbot arrived at similar conclusions in the issue for 1853; 
while Mrs. Chapman sang the same song in that for 1856. As early 
as 1844 a demand for secession rang from the Liberty Bell in such 
maddened tones as these: 


No UNION WITH THE SLAVEHOLDER! 
Down with the blood-streaked flag! 
Trample that gore-writ Compact 
With Slavery’s wrinkled hag! 

We snap the bond which held us; 
And to remotest time 

Stand severed from the robber-land, 
Where mercy is a crime! 


It was more fitting that if organized religion were to be criti- 
cized, the approach should be an ethical one. That such criticism 
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found voice at all is full proof of the seriousness with which the 
abolitionists regarded their cause, and when it became clear that 
certain religious bodies would not actively support the movement 
against slavery, a long-standing taboo was broken. The scheme 
of the American Bible Society to distribute Bibles among slaves 
was denounced by Frederick Douglass in the Bell for 1848 as not 
only foolish but also dishonest —on the ground that a slave 
can not be given any thing, because what may be presented to him 
becomes the property of his master. The volume for the following 
year contains an article by C. K. Whipple in which the American 
board of commissioners for foreign missions was taken to task 
for being tacitly pro-slave instead of actively anti-slave. And in 
other instances there are direct and indirect references to the 
Christianity which preached from the pulpits a hollow doctrine 
of brotherly love and kindness while countenancing what seemed 
to be the opposite. 

To what end the fulminations of Liberty Bell writers? From a 
literary point of view the effect was not happy, and throughout the 
fifteen volumes of the series there is hardly to be found one creation 
of zsthetic value. Among all the verse exhortatory and sad, legal- 
istic discussions, sketches of history and travel, short stories, and 
anti-slavery bulletins, there are few memorable lines or para- 
graphs. Very little could have been accomplished from a utili- 
tarian point of view, moreover, for like all unadulterated reform 
literature, the Liberty Bell circulated among those people who 
already knew and accepted the tenets it upheld. The annual may 
have created a greater zeal on the part of the abolitionists them- 
selves, but it could hardly have made many converts. Mrs. Chap- 
man and her friends did not realize that the secret of successful 
propaganda is insinuation, not declaration. 

Yet the Liberty Bell ranks high among American gift-books 
because of its longevity and its intellectual respectability. In all 
probability the form of the polite and pretty annual already 
popular with American readers for several decades, was not em- 
ployed altogether by accident. The romantic atmosphere in which 
the leading gift-books had flourished and in response to which 
they had published some of the best work of Poe, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Bryant, and others. had, by 1840, been thinned by 
the changing economics of the age. A more adult outlook on life 
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and a far from romantic war between the states were in the offing. 
Under such conditions, of course, the literary annual was out of 
place; its yearly periodicity and its characteristic embellishment 
and letterpress demanded the youthful enthusiasm of the thirties 
and forties — not the discord and disillusionment of the long years 
of Civil War and Reconstruction. The Liberty Bell is the last of 
a dozen major gift-book series, a sort of mistaken attempt to im- 
pose a semi-realistic burden upon an essentially romantic literary 
vehicle. Mrs. Chapman's annual was, however, not too far ahead 
of its time: it was in the conventional gift-book manner that the 
writers for the Bell always pictured the slave as a hero and the 
owner as a villain. Points had to be proved. Even the most matter- 
of-fact reformer in the most realistic age is romantic in his in- 
evitable exaggeration. 

Whatever its weaknesses, however, the Liberty Bell is an elo- 
quent record of a vital stirring in American life. The additional 
fact that the annual contains previously-unpublished work by 
prominent writers renders it of considerable literary interest, if 
only from a bibliographical point of view. Mrs. Chapman suc- 
ceeded in getting original contributions most of the time, and only 
in the final volume was she forced to publish five pieces from her 
own pen (more than she had ever before included in a single issue) 
and a number of reprinted articles: Anne Warren Weston’s 
“Sonnet,” from the 1844 volume, Sarah Wentworth Morton’s 
“ The African Chief,” popular for over a generation, and selec- 
tions from the works of George W. Doane and W. J. Fox. Interest 
in the annual was apparently dying down. 

The writings of the most prominent contributors to the Liberty 
Bell have, in most cases, been recorded by bibliographers, but a 
few additional notes may be of interest. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s “ The Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s Point” appeared in the 
volume for 1848, her “ A Curse for a Nation” in that for 1856. 
Both poems are published in Mrs. Browning's collected works, 
but they are worthy of mention because they seem to be the only 
original contributions of a notable foreign writer to any of the 
hundreds of American gift-books. Four of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son’s poems in the annual are listed individually by title in 
the bibliography by George Willis Cooke, but the fifth, “ The 
Poet,” has been omitted. James Russell Lowell is the author 
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of eleven poems in the Liberty Bell, all of which are cited in 
the bibliography by George Willis Cooke—one incorrectly, 
however.”¢ 

John G. Whittier’s sentiments toward Mrs. Chapman and her 
support of Garrisonian theories of activity were such that it is not 
strange that his name is not found as a contributor to the Bell. 
It is barely possible, however, that work by him is among the 
anonymous or pseudonymous pieces. Of these there are not many 
— eighteen in all — for the very good reason that Mrs. Chapman 
believed in contributors signing their names. Of the four un- 
signed prose articles, three can be identified. “ The London Con- 
vention,” in the volume for 1841, is by Lady Byron.** The “ Sketch 
of ‘ A Foreign Incendiary,” in the volume for 1842, is by Rich- 
ard D. Webb of Dublin.*? “ An English Child’s Notion,” in the 
volume for 1847, is by Frances Armstrong of Bristol, England.** Of 
the unacknowledged verse only one piece can be identified. 
“Voices from the Old World to the New,” in the Liberty Bell 
for 1847, is by Mary Carpenter of Bristol, England.** 


II 


Of the other American anti-slavery gift-books there is compara- 
tively little to say, but because they are closely related in form 
and spirit to the Liberty Bell, the record would not be complete 
without at least mention of them. The first in order of time is the 
Oasis, published in Boston in 1834 and edited by Lydia Maria 


20 A Bibliography of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, 
1908) . The poems, all of which appeared in the Bell for 1851, are reprinted 
in Emerson’s Uncollected Writings (New York, c. 1912). A Bibliography of 
James Russell Lowell (Boston and New York, 1906). “ The Falconer” is in 
the Liberty Bell for 1846, not that for 1847. Some of the poems have not 
been reprinted or collected; see Luther S. Livingston, A Bibliography of the 
First Editions in Book Form of . . . Lowell (New York, 1914) . 

21 In Mrs. Chapman's MS. report of the 1840 bazaar it is stated that this 
article is by Lady Byron and was printed without signature at her request. 

22 The MS. of this article is among the Weston papers in the Boston 
Public Library. 

23 See MS. letter, Frances Armstrong to the Reverend Samuel May, August 
17, 1846. 

24 MS. letter, Samuel May, Jr., to Mary Carpenter, December 5, 1846. “ The 
Trump of Jubilee,” in the Bell for 1841, is by the “ Boy Bard of Connecti- 
cut” (whoever he may have been) , according to Mrs. Chapman’s MS. report 
of the 1840 bazaar. 
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Child.** Calm and serious in its advocacy of abolition, the Oasis 
presented the case for freedom in a variety of articles, well over 
half of which were written by the editor herself. Among the other 
contributors were Mrs. E. L. Follen, David L. Child, John G. 
Whittier, Elizabeth H. Whittier, the Reverend Samuel J. May, 
Frances S. Osgood, and Hannah F. Gould. The illustrations — 
engravings on metal or on wood — are in keeping with the tone 
of the contents. They include portraits of Wilberforce and 
Prudence Crandall. 

The North Star, published in Philadelphia a few months after 
the first Liberty Bell appeared, was obviously inspired by Mrs. 
Chapman's annual. It was less successful than its model. Issued 
as an accessory to the bazaar held in December, 1839, under the 
auspices of the female anti-slavery society of Philadelphia, and 
not illustrated, the volume contains verse by John G. Whittier, 
Elizabeth H. Whittier, James T. Fields, Lucy Hooper, John 
Quincy Adams, and others, as well as eight or ten anonymous 
poems. Among the latter is probably at least one by Mrs. Chap- 
man, sent in response to the solicitation of Benjamin S. Jones, 
who acted in an editorial capacity.** John G. Whittier seems to 
have been the chief editor; it was he, according to Jones, who 
had charge of “ the getting up of the volume.” ** The Liberty 
Bell may have been sold at the Philadelphia fair in later years; 
Mrs. Chapman once asked whether her colleagues there would 
be interested in having copies of the Boston annual struck off for 
them — at the expense of paper and press-work.** 

A paper-bound collection of anti-slavery prose and verse, il- 
lustrated with a frontispiece only, was published in Hartford in 
1840 by S. S. Cowles: Freedom’s Gift: or Sentiments of the Free. 
This little volume was apparently issued during the summer of 
1840 (its preface is dated “ Wesleyan University, May end, 


28 This book was issued under two imprints: Boston, Allen and Ticknor, 
1834; and Boston, Benjamin C. Bacon, 1834. 

26 MS. letter, Benjamin S. Jones to Maria Weston Chapman, October 
11, 1839. 

27 MS. letter, Benjamin S. Jones to Maria Weston Chapman, October 21, 
1839. The letter speaks not of Whittier but of “ J. G. W.” The title-page of 
the book reads as follows: The North Star: The Poetry of Freedom, By Her 
Friends (Philadelphia, Merrihew and Thompson, 1840) . 

28 MS. letter, Maria Weston Chapman to Robert Purvis, no date. 
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1840”), and was furnished with contributions by more than 
twenty persons, most of whom were of local fame only, for their 
names are quite unknown to-day even to the specialist in the 
literary history of Connecticut. Mrs. Chapman and Garrison are 
represented with two pieces each, however. The editor seems to 
have been Richard S. Rust, a member of the class of 1841 at 
Wesleyan.”* 

Another paper-bound collection is the Star of Emancipation, 
published in Boston for the fair of the Massachusetts female 
emancipation society in 1841. That the volume appeared late in 
1841 is shown by the fact that some of the articles are dated as 
written in July and August of that year. The list of contributors 
is not a distinguished one, but it includes the names of several 
English friends of the cause (a letter from Thomas Clarkson is 
one of the chief exhibits in the volume) , as well as those of half 
a dozen American men and women, among them L. M. Ball, 
M. V. Ball, C. L. North, and L. A. Smith. The illustration con- 
sists of a steel-engraved frontispiece executed by Oliver Pelton 
and a few unsigned and rather striking slave scenes done on 
wood. 

More pretentious is the collection called Liberty Chimes, which 
was published in Providence for the ladies’ anti-slavery society 
in 1845. Although it is not illustrated, the volume is interesting 
because of its contents, which include James Russell Lowell’s 
“ The Cuntrast,” a letter from John Brown, dated June 30, 1845, 
and essays or poems by Sarah H. Whitman, Elihu Burritt, C. K. 
Whipple, Adin Ballou, Wendell Phillips, and others. 

Autographs for Freedom, the gift-book of the Rochester ladies’ 
anti-slavery society, achieved two issues.*® Edited by Julia Grif- 
fiths, secretary of the society, these volumes contain writings by 
well-known Negroes: Frederick Douglass, William W. Brown, 
James McCune Smith, William G. Allen, Charles L. Reason, and 
James M. Whitfield, as well as articles by Emerson, Whittier, 


29 Rust’s name does not appear on the title-page, but his editorship is 
ized in Geraldine Hopkins Hubbard, “A Classified Catalogue of the 
Collection of Anti-Slavery Propaganda in the Oberlin College Library ”: 
Oberlin College Library Bulletin, u, number 3 (1932) - 
80 Boston, John P. Jewett and Company, 1853; Auburn, Alden, Beardsley, 
and Company, 1854. 
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Theodore Parker, Horace Greeley, W. H. Seward, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Caroline M. Kirkland, Horace Mann, and 
Catherine M. Sedgwick. The title of the books is explained by 
the fact that facsimiles of the authors’ autographs follow their 
contributions. The illustration is of no particular interest — ex- 
cept perhaps for the portraits of prominent Negroes included in 
the second volume. 
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Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, 1v. Biographical Sketches of Those 
Who Attended Harvard College in the Classes 1690-1700. By 
Clifford K. Shipton. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1933. [Published for the Massachusetts Historical 
Society.] Pp. x, 573. $7.50.) 

A casual visitor to England's Cambridge, if his visit happened 
to be nicely timed, might conclude that a great deal of extra- 
curricular activity was spent in devising and executing a “ rag.” 
Similarly, a foreign visitor to New England’s Cambridge at the 
close of the seventeenth century might have been greeted with a 
crash and spatter of broken window-glass. That, at least, is one 
of the impressions a reader takes away from this continuation of 
Sibley’s Harvard Graduates. Not all the fines assessed could have 
been for voluntary damage, but one is inclined to believe that 
when the biographer writes of Joseph Baxter, “ he celebrated 
his return to college as Sir Baxter by breaking 1s 6d worth of 
window glass,” he is describing a pastime of no great infrequency. 
The practice was one of those curious means by which the 
undergraduate attained an easement for pent-up feelings. To us 
of a more sophisticated age it may seem juvenile. Really it was 
far from that. There was tension in the political air of Massa- 
chusetts and strong sub-surface currents in the intellectual and 
religious life of Harvard College were running fast. Window- 
smashing thus became a symbol, almost a sacramental rite in 
which the sophister proved and dedicated his manly emotions. 

It would be unjust to Mr. Shipton to give the impression that 
his book deals mainly with trivialities such as shattered case- 
ments. On the contrary, we have here a learned study all the more 
valuable because it is not ponderous. Biographical study has 
acquired new importance in recent years because of the light it 
throws on general history. Almost the whole history of any people 
can be read in the history of that people’s leaders, for leaders 
reflect customs, the life, the spirit of any era and, being leaders, 
leave a larger record of their deeds than do the generality. Sub- 
jective biographies are now become the fashion. Such writings 
attempt an analysis of the motives, the inner spirit of the persons 
studied, and while some of this is helpful a great deal is so con- 
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jectural that readers will surmise the biographer is merely read- 
ing into his subject’s mind what is in his own. 

This continuation of Sibley’s Harvard Graduates is objective 
and so a work of worth. Indeed, a satisfactory idea of the history 
of Harvard College for the decade 1690-1700 may be secured by 
reading in review the lives of Harvard classmen of that period. 
Of these a number subsequently left their mark on the history 
of American communities. One of the most attractive figures 
among colonial governors was a Harvard undergraduate during 
those years. In a “ collegiate way of living” were also those who 
later became founders of two other colonial colleges — Yale and 
the New Jersey College — fellows of the Royal Society, big busi- 
ness men, prominent clergymen. 

Because of uncertainty about the charter and a struggle within 
the college for a more liberal attitude toward theology and 
human life, the last decade of the seventeenth century is notable 
in Harvard history. One expects the biographies of students dur- 
ing that period to contain a great deal of compelling interest. 
Unlike Sibley, who almost a century ago conceived the idea of 
preserving biographical details of Harvard graduates and to whose 
generous foresight the means and inspiration of this book are due, 
Mr. Shipton paints his pictures in bright and lively colors. His 
style is such that with no great labor of the imagination the 
reader walks with these long-ago figures, many of them forgotten, 
through the events of their collegiate days and the more im- 
portant events of their later careers. Take such a picture, for 
instance, as this from the life of “ Father” Flynt: 


Sad tricks were played on him by the young hellions of the 
time: there was a case of “ putting a living Snake into mr Flynt’s 
chamber ” and another of mutilating his mare; but he was always 
the one to plead for offenders in faculty meeting, saying that 
“wild colts often make good horses.” Particularly did his old 
pupils relish his salty retort to Whitefield. That eminent evan- 
— when visiting Harvard, expressed the opinion that one of 

er favorite authors, Bishop Tillotson, for his liberal theology 
had gone to hell. “ It is my opinion that you will not meet him 
there!” said Father Flynt. 


Or, to indicate how Mr. Shipton has caught the spirit of his 
subjects take such passing remarks as these: 
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It is curiously suggestive of the public lives of Captain Andrew 
Belcher and his son feoaten. that the Captain was not present 
at the Great Swamp Fight, but arrived after it was over with the 
provisions which saved the army. The Belchers always kept an 
eye on the bread and beer. 


According to the quarter-bill book “ Androsse” entered durin 
the third quarter of his freshman year. Part of the time he liv 
out of college, which probably contributed to the fact that he was 
the most law-abiding individual of his college generation. 

The chief excellence of Mr. Shipton’s biographical sketches 
is that they are based on accurate and painstaking research and 
the facts given can be relied upon. Only on occasions does the au- 
thor slip in minor matters, as when (page 464) he elevates a Jesuit 
to the rectorship of the Sorbonne and in that he is apparently 
misled by an early eighteenth-century document in which the 
term is misused. The general accuracy which characterized Sib- 
ley’s work is equally evident throughout this volume. So closely 
has Mr. Shipton caught the spirit of his subjects that he even uses 
their nomenclature (121) though perhaps at the expense of con- 
temporary urbanity. A certain unevenness of treatment is not to 
be considered a fault of the author but is due rather to utter 
lack of biographical data. Nor is this a serious loss, for the sub- 
jects scantily treated were for the most part obscure characters 
who made faint impressions on college life and fainter upon the 
communities they later lived in. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society is to be congratulated on 
this continuation of a very important biographical work, for 
Mr. Shipton has given us a volume which will cause scholars to 
look forward to several others from his pen. 

SAMUEL KNox WILSON. 


Lowered Boats: A Chronicle of American Whaling. By Foster 
Rhea Dulles. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1933- Pp. x, 292. $3.00. 


Of his first lowering in pursuit of a whale, Melville says: “ It 
was a sight full of quick wonder and awe.” To-day whaling is a 
relatively tame undertaking. Gone is the spectacle, the fury, and 
the danger. The great picturesque days of American whaling de- 
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clined after the middle of the last century, and through the renais- 
sance during the past decade of antiquarian interest in the history 
of whaling, many relics and log-books have found their way to 
the Old Dartmouth Historical Society and the New Bedford 
Public Library. These are the two richest deposits of whaling 
memorabilia. But it may be wondered whether much of a record 
would have survived in such shelters, if Melville had not written 
Moby-Dick. For Melville idealized an industry that was none too 
clean (Nordhoff characterized it “an enormous, filthy hum- 
bug”), that had its unsavory aspects afloat and ashore, and was 
an incredible hazard and hardship for every crew. 

Though there have been a number of personal accounts and 
historical studies pertaining to American whaling, there has been 
need of a lively general chronicle of the adventurous industry. 
This we have in Lowered Boats, which follows the course of the 
spirited hunters of leviathan from the earliest days of off-shore 
whaling at Easthampton to the great Arctic disaster in the sum- 
mer of 1871. While Mr. Dulles has drawn upon classic sources 
and has searched the yellowed pages of original log-books and 
journals, his material has not called for the touch of imagina- 
tion. At work or play, the life of the whaleman was never dull. 
You are shown how “ good swearing men ” subsisted in forecastle 
and cabin of the little ships which drifted in mid-ocean; how the 
foremast hands lived through long months of sullen submission 
to inhuman treatment, often becoming mutinous; how they de- 
ported themselves in riotous pleasures ashore; and how they met 
the furious dangers of storm and stove boat which beset them on 
every cruise. 

Mr. Dulles, a most conscientious, dependable investigator, has 
assimilated an enormous mass of material and presents it in a 
simple and graphic manner. The thrill of actual combat with the 
whale is communicated in a way to make one regret that whaling 
to-day is a matter of steam and harpoon-gun. But for those readers 
who, enjoying Moby-Dick, wish to acquaint themselves further 
with the adventures and daring spirit of the old-time whalemen 
whose war-cry was “ A Dead Whale or a Stove Boat,” Lowered 
Boats will be found an absorbing and informative narrative. 


Joun Howarp Birss. 
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Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1650: a Genetic Study. By 
Perry Miller. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1933. 
Pp. xvii, 353- $3.50.) 

This account of ecclesiastical politics and theory during the 
first generation of the Massachusetts Bay Colony marks a new 
high level in the writing of American religious history. Inci- 
dentally, it is a fascinating narrative for those readers of history 
who have a taste for the careers and dramatic fortunes of ideas 
as well as of men. A more intricate interlacing of events and 
doctrines and a more tenacious will-to-rationalize than charac- 
terize the early history of the New England churches could 
scarcely be imagined. The plot begins with the author's discovery 
(following a clue by professor Kittredge) that the “ New England 
Way ” of the churches had its origin neither among the separatists 
of Salem nor in “ the free air of the wilderness” but in_an in- 
fluential tradition of non-separatist Congregationalism, which 
had taken foothold both in England and in Holland. This group, 
though hopelessly impractical in England, nevertheless persisted 
in building up a consistent theory of Congregational orthodoxy. 

Led by William Ames and Thomas Hooker, it maintained the 
difficult middle ground between mere Anglican Puritanism and 
separatist Congregationalism. It attacked the bishops, but not the 
establishment. It believed that a true church is a covenanted 
society of true Christians in the form of a congregation; but at 
the same time it asserted that the parishes of the church of Eng- 
land might be regarded as true congregations in substance, though 
they were hopelessly corrupted by the claims of episcopal au- 
thority and by other “ human inventions” contrary to scripture. 
The moral and political significance of this platform was that 
it retained the orthodox insistence on the religious uniformity 
of the state and the belief that the secular arm of the government 
is charged by God with the duty of promoting the godliness as 
well as the happiness of its citizens. Because there must be one 
true religion according to God’s Word, so runs the orthodox faith, 
a holy commonwealth can tolerate but one church. Catholics, 
Anglicans, Puritans, and these non-separatist Congregationalists 
were all agreed on this fundamental tenet. The only question 
was, what church was the true church? 
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In England, the attempt to defend the Congregational polity 
as the true church of England seemed sheer sophistry. In New 
England, on the contrary, a “ wide door of liberty” suddenly 
opened to give this theory a practical embodiment. Circumstances 
favored the continued assertions of loyalty to the crown and to 
the establishment, as well as the erection of practically inde- 
pendent congregations beyond the effective reach of the bishops. 
The circumstances, both in England and in Massachusetts, which 
favored this policy, enabling the ministers and the magistrates 
to build up a “church order” in spite of opposition on both 
shores and culminating in the Cambridge platform of 1648, are 
skilfully analysed by Mr. Miller. No other historian of this period 
has described so carefully and critically the effects of political and 
ecclesiastical events in England on the fortunes of Congregational 
theology and polity in Massachusetts. The complications intro- 
duced by the Presbyterians on the one hand and the separatists, 
antinomians, “ wanton gospellers,” and other sectarians, on the 
other, make an entertaining tale of fine-spun logic and hard- 
boiled administration. The author’s sense of humor and his 
liberal use of citations from the heated literature of the period 
contribute much to the reader’s delight. 

Mr. Miller’s successful probings into the obscure histories of 
Ames and his associates arouse the reader’s appetite for more. 
It would be a further significant contribution to the history of 
American thought and society if he had probed still deeper and 
investigated the relations between Congregational theory and the 
more general social-contract theories of the time. In particular, 
it would be interesting to know more about Ames’s “ master,” 
Alexander Richardson, and the Dutch Congregational theolo- 
gians; about Wollebius; about the influence of the corrupt 
Platonic scholasticism of Holland and Paris; and, above all, the 
influence of the Cambridge Platonists. It might also contribute 
something to the complexity of the picture of separatism to know 
something of the disputes between Brownists and Barrowists, 
whom Mr. Miller does not distinguish. 

It is unfortunate that, on account of a remark in the foreword, 
this history of the founding of Massachusetts will be interpreted 
as a challenge to that of Mr. James Truslow Adams. Mr. Miller 
neither proves nor disproves Mr. Adams's major contentions, for 
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one can readily admit the truth of this ecclesiastical history with- 
out granting that it is the whole truth about New England so- 
ciety. The two histories supplement each other admirably. Mr. 
Miller, on one occasion, falls into even more cynical language 
than Mr. Adams is accustomed to, when he writes: “ The old 
appeals to scriptural warrant and political necessity were now, 
in the crucible of England's civil commotion, stripped of their 
pretensions and shown in their true character as the trappings of 
selfish ambition and class domination.” 

The basic opposition of Mr. Miller’s interpretation is to the 
older theory represented by Osgood, that the Congregational 
theory was a contribution to political liberty. Mr. Miller shows 
conclusively that this is false. Though Congregationalism was a 
step toward democracy (for which it had few kind words) in the 
sense that it embodied representative theories of government 
in addition to the theory of divine authority, it waged a bitter and 
consistent fight against civil liberty and religious toleration. Uni- 
formity, not liberty, was its watchword. Succeeding generations 
undermined the Massachusetts orthodoxy, but both in theory and 
practice the early New England Puritans were conscientiously 


intolerant. *Hersert W. SCHNEIDER. 


History of the Town of Brookline, Massachusetts. By John Gould 
Curtis. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1933. Pp. xxiii, 
349- $3.00.) 


This volume was prepared under the direction of the Brookline 
Historical Society as a memorial to Edward Wild Baker, clerk of 
the town for thirty years. Tribute to this able official, whose father 
before him long served the town in the same office, has been 
admirably handled. There is a portrait opposite the title page; 
then, before the beginning of the history, a brief, deft bit of 
biography and appraisal contributed by a friend and official asso- 
ciate of years; and, finally, quotations of considerable length from 
Mr. Baker’s published addresses are fitted into the story as the 
narrative proceeds. 

The task of the author — John Gould Curtis — was not an easy 
one. The wealth of material from which selection had to be made 
included not merely earlier books or addresses on various aspects 
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of town history, genealogies, letters, diaries, the records of town- 
meetings (Brookline is one of the few Massachusetts towns which 
have printed their records) , and the extensive series of publica- 
tions of the Brookline Historical Society — but also the results of 
exhaustive research by Dr. John F. Sly in regard to the first settle- 
ment of the area. The first four chapters of the history, as the 
preface makes clear, are Mr. Curtis's adaptations of Dr. Sly’s 
work. They deal with the period before Brookline had attained 
to the dignity of a town and was merely outlying territory of 
Boston — an area of marsh, meadow, and woodland known as 
Muddy River. 

In the succeeding eight chapters Mr. Curtis has traced in less 
than two hundred pages the development of Brookline from 
those seventeenth-century beginnings to the present community 
of some 50,000 — the most populous town in New England. He 
manages to allot space to every important agency of local gov- 
ernment, to a discussion of the successful effort of the town to 
avoid re-incorporation with Boston, and to the device of the 
limited town-meeting as it has been applied in Brookline. 

Families such as the Gardners, Devotions, Aspinwalls, Whites, 
Winchesters, Boylstons, Goddards — some of whose members have 
served the town notably or whose attainments in their professions 
entitle them to honor — find their appropriate niches in the text; 
but the tedious and involved genealogical accounts which so 
often dampen the enthusiasm of the reader of town histories are 
happily absent. 

The chapters covering the eighteenth century are enlivened 
by scattered paragraphs of illuminating generalization which 
present standard colonial practice in matters of the town-meeting, 
the highway, the school, the church; and the chapter on the Revo- 
lutionary War agreeably reflects the newer points of view in 
American history. 

Here, then, is a history skilfully adapted to serve as an un- 
ostentatious memorial, presented in attractive form, and light- 
ened by many illustrations carefully selected and effectively re- 
produced. Within the limitations imposed by a single volume, 
Mr. Curtis has performed with great credit his task of adaptation, 
selection, and composition. The result is an accurate and readable 
history of the town of Brookline. 

Brewer GoppaARD WHITMORE. 
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Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. xxvu. 
Transactions, 1927-1930. (Boston: Published by the Society. 
1932. Pp. xviii, 433. $5.00.) 


The Colonial Society of Massachusetts deserves credit for mak- 
ing available to the public the texts of the papers presented at 
the meetings of the society. Over three-fourths of this volume is 
devoted to the publication of such papers and to a new edition 
of the autobiography of Thomas Shepard, which is offered by 
the society as its contribution to the Massachusetts tercentenary. 
The subjects of the ten or twelve outstanding studies range from 
lynch law to the teaching of Latin and Greek at the Boston Latin 
School in 1712. 

Mr. Albert Matthews in his report on the origin of the term 
“lynch law,” supplementing a study published in 1904, supplies 
evidence proving William Lynch of Pittsylvania County, Vir- 
ginia, the originator of the term instead of the better known 
Charles Lynch. Two papers by Mr. Samuel E. Morison trace in 
careful detail the course of the Arbella from Cape Sable to Salem 
and the founding of Nashaway. The first aids materially in the 
attempt to settle the question concerning the first anchorage in 
American waters of this ship bringing Governor Winthrop and 
the company of the Massachusetts Bay. The second is the story 
of an industrial experiment, the secular foundation of Lancaster, 
differing greatly from the planting of the ordinary New England 
township. Three other articles deal with the early history of 
Boston. The first furnishes some conclusions concerning the 
methods used in the compilation of the “ Boston Book of Posses- 
sions,” which justly might be termed “ Boston’s Domesday 
Book.” The article on Isaac Johnson, Esquire, portrays the work 
and death of one of the unfortunate “ undertakers ” whose busi- 
ness it was to provide money for the founding of Boston. The 
check-list of the school-masters of colonial Boston during the 
period 1635-1776 contains one hundred and twelve names with 
notes on documentary material concerning each. It is, of course, 
hardly probable that this list is complete, but it supplies valuable 
material for the biographer, genealogist, and historian. 

It is generally understood that a colonial agent in England 
faced the necessity of spending more money and in more ways 
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than his constituents could easily understand. This is nowhere 
more clearly illustrated, however, than in the short note by 
Kenneth B. Murdock on Increase Mather’s expenses as colonial 
agent during the attempt to have the original charter of Massa- 
chusetts restored. The details show that the “stated fees” in- 
volved in the passage of the charter amounted to more than £270, 
that “ not less than £1000" was spent on lawyers and “ to grati- 
fie” others. In the end Mather apparently was left to furnish 
himself a considerable portion of the grand total of £1670. 

Two other articles, both dealing with Harvard College, occupy 
over a fifth of the volume. A revealing study of the Harvard Col- 
lege lotteries shows that this flourishing and popular method of 
raising money was used by the college under legislative sanction 
in 1788, 1794, and 1806. The “ favorable result” of the lottery 
authorized in 1806 meant that the college received two and three- 
tenths per cent. of the amount paid by the public to the lottery 
offices. This brought $29,000 to the college. In the other article 
a better understanding of the “ great rebellion” in Harvard Col- 
lege and the resignation of President Kirkland is made possible 
through Mr. Morison’s study of the manuscript memoir of Dr. 
Bowditch, of accounts by students, and of faculty records. The 
great rebellion of the class of 1823 and the dismissal of over half 
of the members of the class requires more adequate explanation 
than the fact that the students of that day were on an average 
two years younger than Harvard undergraduates to-day. Mr. 
Morison discloses the various other factors involved in the student 
rebellion and the later resignation. He contributes to a better 
understanding of general college life of a century ago by this 
study of the situation which John Quincy Adams called “ the 
dishonour of the University and of the Commonwealth.” Adams 
made this statement in replying to the letter informing him that 
his son was one of the expelled students. 


Cuartes M. THOMAS. 
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Captain Nathan Hale ...and Major John Palsgrave Wyllys 
- . . A Digressive History. By George Dudley Seymour. (New 
Haven: Privately printed for the Author. 1933. Pp. xvii, 296. 
$10.00.) 


There is no proper yardstick to measure a book the author of 
which declares to be not only biographical, but genealogical, 
architectural, social, and controversial as well. None, however, is 
needed, for the historian or antiquarian who dips into these pages 
soon becomes too enamored of the content to be concerned with 
comparisons. 

In the first section, which is devoted to Nathan Hale, one does 
not feel that Mr. Seymour is re-telling the story of this patriot, 
so fresh and living is its relation. In spite of the author's well- 
known special interest in Hale, as a true historian he shows 
restraint and writes not only with exceptional authority of 
Nathan Hale the patriot, but also impressively of him as a symbol 
of the spirit of American youth. In reviewing this section of the 
work one concludes that not only has the final word been said 
of Nathan Hale but that the proper person has said it. 

The second part of Mr. Seymour’s volume deals with Major 
John Wyllys, classmate and friend of Hale, with various members 
of the Wyllys family, their manorial establishment in Hartford, 
and their intimate connection with the famous Connecticut char- 
ter of King Charles II. 

Mr. Seymour reiterates a truism that all born antiquarians are 
digressive — for which good reason he has chosen the sub-title for 
his book. How then can the digressions therein be criticized? 
We may as well find fault with a geography for containing maps. 
For these very digressions we should, however, be grateful. By 
means of them the author paints not only an accurate picture 
of the people and mores of New England’s “epic age” but 
furnishes also an unusual portrait of himself, a double blessing. 

The reviewer is, himself, one of Mr. Seymour’s born digression- 
ists, and it will be surmised that he is enthusiastic about Mr. Sey- 
mour’s book. So is he, and hereby recommends it to all persons 
of an antiquarian turn of mind. If there are faults in construc- 
tion, style, or subject, he is unaware of them, being too much 
engrossed in his survey of the varied and delightful nature of the 


contents of the book itself. Hersert THoMs. 
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New Light on Longfellow with Special Reference to His Rela- 
tions to Germany. By James Taft Hatfield. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1933. Pp. ix, 187. $2.75.) 


This compact and revelatory study is based on a procedure so 
simple and obvious that it is wondeziul no one has followed it 
before: Mr. Hatfield has gone to Craigie House and consulted 
the Longfellow papers preserved there. To the knowledge thus 
obtained he adds a painstaking investigation into Longfellow’s 
relation with German culture, ignoring the point of view which 
dismisses the poet as merely “ Victorian.” Mr. Hatfield has written 
the best study of Longfellow which has appeared for many a 
day. Parenthetically, be it observed that the cleverest touch in 
the whole book is the following sentence: “ Neurotic younger 
writers find these tendencies difficult to condone, but, as Mr. 
Herbert Gorman so admirably reminds them, in his preface to 
Thornton Wilder’s Cabala: ‘such things as suavity, discipline, 
and classicism still exist.’"” Mr. Gorman is the author of Long- 
fellow: A Victorian American. 

It is possible, in reviewing this book, to emphasize Mr. Hat- 
field’s detailed account of Longfellow’s relation to German litera- 
ture, living and dead. The author deals with the question of 
sources and parallels in a spirit of judicious common sense. He 
neatly disposes of some learned “ investigations ” by means of the 
ironic device of hunting out even closer, but more absurd, 
“ parallels” between Longfellow and some alleged German 
source, thus destroying mere verbalism by hoisting it with its own 
petard. At the same time he shows us a Longfellow moving easily 
in German letters. “ It is quite possible that Germany owes as 
much to Longfellow as Longfellow to Germany: in the early days 
of his teaching, there was no center where so ample a survey of 
its literature was offered, as at Harvard.” 

Valuable as Mr. Hatfield’s treatment of this question is, I 
prefer, however, to place the emphasis elsewhere. Immediately 
following the quotation given above occurs this sentence: “ The 
work was undertaken in the spirit of the great European uni- 
versities, and the ideal on which it was centered was that of the 
mastery of the field by the man who presented it.” The Long- 
fellow who emerges from Mr. Hatfield’s crisp pages is not the 
gray-bearded sage who annoys some of our contemporary critics, 
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but a brilliant young man with a wide-ranging, restless intellect, 
a pioneer bubbling over with curiosity, wit, humor, rebellion. 
“ He was,” says Mr. Hatfield roundly, “a bold innovator, who 
repeatedly showed the pioneer spirit in breaking with estab- 
lished traditions.” His wit was “ emergent and pertinent.” And 
he toiled terribly. One of the most important facts to appear in 
this study is Longfellow’s back-breaking labors at Harvard, and 
his healthy and continuous rebellion against the regnant system 
of college instruction. 

The “ new light” shed on this poet is due to Mr. Hatfield’s 
indefatigable industry; but it is no discredit to the author to 
say that considerable new light could have been shed by others, 
had they taken the trouble to look out the facts. This study 
suggests, therefore, that more than one book about the “ Vic- 
torian” Americans, especially the New Englanders, would be 
less ignorant and more truthful if critics would take the trouble 
to inform themselves as to the factual history of a country about 
which they make so many glib generalizations. 

Howarp MuMForp JOnEs. 


Trinity Church in the City of Boston, Massachusetts, 1733- 
1933. (Boston: Printed for the Wardens and Vestry of Trinity 
Church. 1933. Pp. x, 220. $1.50.) 


Trinity Church is a volume commemorating the two-hundredth 
anniversary of Trinity parish, Boston. It consists of thirteen 
chapters. Two of them are purely historical, the first, by Dr. 
Jeffrey Brackett, being largely a catalogue of events from the 
beginning down to the present day; the second, an historical 
sermon preached by Phillips Brooks in 1877 at the first service 
in the present building. Together they give an excellent summary 
of the events of the past along with an emphasis on the type 
of Christianity for which the parish has always stood. The ‘colo- 
nial episodes with which these chapters deal offer little new 
material for the student of those days, and yet the way in which 
the story is told refreshes one’s memory in an attractive way: 
it is a vivid account of religious life in Boston. Furthermore, they 
are chapters filled with mention of men whose names are borne 
by those whom we know in the Boston of to-day. The episodes 
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connected with the nineteenth century, particularly with the 
first half, are of interest to students of the development of the 
diocese of Massachusetts, for certain of the rectors of Trinity 
were at the same time bishops of the diocese. 

The six following chapters are sketches of six rectors — Man- 
ton Eastburn, Phillips Brooks, E. Winchester Donald, Alexander 
Mann, Henry Knox Sherrill, and Arthur Lee Kinsolving. Bishop 
Lawrence writes of Eastburn and Brooks, both of whom he 
knew well. The account of Brooks and his ministry is not only 
full of human interest; it is, as well, a model of brief biography, 
both in form and content. The two biographies together are the 
history of Trinity which Bishop Lawrence has seen in the making. 
The Reverend William Dewart, Dr. Donald's assistant, has told 
of his rector as he knew him intimately — daily enhancing his 
prestige among the thoughtful men of Boston. Bishop Sherrill 
has described the ministry of Dr. Mann. In this case also assist- 
ant and rector were close, sympathetic friends. The chapter gives 
an insight into Dr. Mann’s character and ministry which the 
friends and parishioners of Dr. Mann, as well as all who would 
understand his solid contributions to Trinity, will find good 
reading. Dr. Sherrill’s assistant, the Reverend Arthur O. Phin- 
ney, has, in turn, written of his rector. It is the story by one young 
man, practically a contemporary, writing of another whose minis- 
try he shared, and with whose vision of a practical, helpful, well- 
organized, and intelligent Christianity he sympathized. Of Dr. 
Kinsolving, Dr. Brackett writes a chapter filled with appreciation, 
confidence, and loyalty. Taken together, all these chapters con- 
stitute a remarkable record of high endeavor and great achieve- 
ment over a period of eighty years. 

The five remaining chapters have to do with the future of 
Trinity parish, the memorials of Phillips Brooks, the church 
plate, the description of the church by its architect, Henry H. 
Richardson, and the list of ministers and officers. These chap- 
ters, too, are valuable. One is especially struck with Dr. Kin- 
solving’s idea of what the future Trinity should be; it is, as well, 
a picture of what Christian churches in general should be. To 
those who are fond of church architecture, and even more to 
those who have associations with Trinity, Richardson's own 
story of the origin and significance of his ideas will be of special 
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interest. Passing the church hereafter, they will examine its 
detail with greater curiosity and appreciate it as a whole with 
more sympathetic admiration. The absence of one anecdote is 
to be regretted. The story goes that while the present church 
was building, Phillips Brooks made a suggestion of which Rich- 
ardson approved and which he promised to embody. As Rich- 
ardson made no record of it, Brooks asked him whether he had 
a note-book. Richardson said, “ Yes,” took out the book and 
jotted down the note. Brooks then asked him whether he ever 
looked at the book. “ Never,” was the reply. 

The volume is well edited by Dr. Brackett. In addition to pic- 
tures of all the rectors except the first, a portrait of whom can 
not be found, there are pictures of the first church in Summer 
Street, opened for worship in 1735; the second church in Sum- 
mer Street, destroyed by fire in 1872; and the present church, 


opened five years thereafter. Stesieey B’ Watealane 


The Unicameral Legislature of Vermont. By Daniel B. Carroll. 
(Montpelier, Vermont: The Vermont Historical Society. 1933. 
Pp. 85. $1.50.) 


A comprehensive view of American polity must, in view of the 
character of our federal system, include a picture of the com- 
ponent units as well as one of the central government. With the 
general outlines of the development of the several states, we are 
familiar, but there remain a number of worth-while problems, 
particularly in the states where comparatively unique experi- 
ments have taken place, which have as yet been but meagerly 
dealt with. Professor Carroll of the University of Vermont has 
made a valuable contribution to American institutional history 
in this analysis of the experience of Vermont with a unicameral 
legislature. The first constitutions of Pennsylvania and Georgia 
likewise provided for a single chamber, but both of those states 
changed over to the conventional pattern by 1790. Only in Ver- 
mont, where the change was not made until 1836, do we have an 
opportunity for considering the merits of the unicameral system. 

On the basis of a careful analysis of legislation enacted by this 
single chamber during the period of its existence, and of a com- 
parison with the experience of the same state with a bicameral 
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legislature during the following decade, as well as a comparison 
of the legislative history of New Hampshire during the same 
years, Professor Carroll finds no substantial justification for con- 
cluding that the change in 1836 was productive of desirable re- 
sults. It has ordinarily been argued that bicameralism makes 
for more careful consideration of proposed statutes, and conse- 
quently for stability and for economy. The evidence in Vermont 
seems to indicate that the less cumbersome single chamber en- 
acted statutes superior in longevity, and that the drains upon 
the public treasury were less severe during the period of uni- 
cameralism than during the decade 1836-1846, or during com- 
parable years in New Hampshire. One can but regret that the 
experiment was not continued. No one is likely to contend that a 
relatively small, one-house legislature would be automatically 
productive of governmental perfection. But neither does there 
seem to be any more convincing reason than an inherited notion 
that single-house legislatures are dangerous for the retention of 
our unwieldy bicameral system. 
BENJAMIN F. WRricurT, Jr. 


Pontificia Americana — A Documentary History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States (1784-1884) . By Donald Shearer. 
Franciscan Studies, Number 11, June 1933 (New York: Joseph 


Wagner. 1933. Pp. x, 413. $1.25.) 


This work, which seems to have been submitted as a doctoral 
dissertation at the Catholic University of Washington, D. C., is a 
collection in chronological order of papal documents concern- 
ing the Catholic church in the United States from 1784 to 1884. 
We are told in the preface that “the work aims to be more 
than a collection of papal Bulls and Briefs. By introducing each 
document with a short historical summary and by means of 
essential references explanatory of the printed text the reader 
is given a concise account of the American Church during the 
period from the sole viewpoint of the papacy’s contribution to 
its growth and development” (v). In fact this collection, apart 
from the early period in which we find some correspondence 
from the files of propaganda fide, contains only the bulls and 
briefs establishing new dioceses, approving the acts of provincial 
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and plenary councils; several papal documents concerning trus- 
teeism; two briefs, one concerning the dispute about the Jesuit’s 
property in Maryland, and the other the Dominican holdings in 
Cincinnati; and two decrees of propaganda, one about the 
method of episcopal nomination and the other on the Catholic 
school. Of more general scope are the bull of Gregory XVI 
against slavery (December 3, 1839) which, however, was not ad- 
dressed to the American church in particular; the exhortation 
to peace by Pius IX at the beginning of the Civil War (October 
18, 1862), and the bull of canonical erection of the American 
college in Rome as a pontifical institute (October 25, 1884) . 

None of these documents was either unknown or not to be 
found, either in the official collections or reprinted in such 
works as the historical volumes of Shea, and the biographies of 
P. Guilday and others. Undoubtedly it is useful to have all these 
documents under one cover and still more useful to have in the 
explanatory notes, dates, and facts concerning the various per- 
sons whose names appear in the text. On this point, however, 
the author has in most cases reprinted verbally the information 
given in the volumes of the Catholic Encyclopedia with no 
effort of his own either to verify or to enlarge upon it. The sub- 
title, A Documentary History of the Catholic Church in America: 
the United States, is rather misleading. Such a history ought 
to contain the correspondence of propaganda fide and all the 
documents concerning the various points of discipline and or- 
ganization of the American church. Furthermore, the first cycle of 
the history of the Catholic church in the United States does not 
come to a close in 1884, but in 1908, when this church was sub- 
tracted from the jurisdiction of propaganda and ceased to be 
canonically a missionary dependence. 

In his historical summaries the author has made a serious 
slip when throughout the first seventy pages the continuous 
mention in the text of monsignor bishop of Autun is regularly 
transcribed in the comment by the name of Talleyrand. These 
documents are of the years 1783-1784, and Talleyrand was made 
bishop of Autun only in 1788. Of the controversy between Arch- 
bishop Marechal and the Jesuits about the church properties in 
Maryland claimed by the archbishop, the author says that “ the 
archbishop’s case was certainly weak,” but fails to explain why 
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a commission of three cardinals (two of whom successively be- 
came popes, Pius VIII and Leo XII) judged in favor of the arch- 
bishop and why Pius VII commanded the Jesuits “ by virtue of 
holy obedience” to hand over the said property to the arch- 
bishop. Much less does he explain why the order of the Pope was 
not obeyed by the Jesuits, merely informing the reader that “ the 
matter was referred to the President of the United States and the 
government expressed itself so warmly that the Holy See decided 
to accept the Jesuit General's offer” (118, note) . 

We also miss a document which is of some importance in the 
history of trusteeism, that is to say, the letter of the prefect of 
propaganda, Cardinal Litta, by which the claims of the two rebel 
priests, Gallagher and Brown, against their bishop were vindi- 
cated. The author gives only the subsequent letter of con- 
demnation of the two priests (108) rectifying the mistake. 

More accuracy in transcribing or in proof-reading the text in 
Italian would have avoided such mistakes as “ragione” for 
“religione (24), “comanti” for “comandi” (52), and several 


others not worth calling attention to. Gerorce La PIANA. 


New England and New America and other Writings of the late 
J. Lionel Tayler . . . With Memoir and Tributes. Edited by 
F. H. Hayward. (London: Williams and Norgate, Limited. 
1933- Pp. viii, 335. 10s. 6d.) 


Dr. J. Lionel Tayler was an Englishman, trained as a physician, 
who became a lecturer on sociological and biological subjects, 
and eventually a Unitarian minister. His “ New England and 
New America,” left unpublished when he died in January, 1930, 
now gives the title to this volume of his “ literary remains.” It is 
a long essay or a short book —a “labour of love and a recovery 
of boyhood dreams,” Tayler called it— which reveals some ac- 
quaintance with the literature of New England and a marked 
enthusiasm for its ethical content. 

Dr. Tayler starts with an assertion that “ New Englandism” 
is now in the United States a bygone spirit. From seeds trans- 
planted here from overseas it developed and flourished and then 
died, save in so far as some elements of it contributed here and 
there to the making of a spirit new and quite different and not 
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fairly to-day to be identified with New England. “ The curious 
situation,” as Dr. Tayler sees it, is that, “ America, though proud 
of the New England tradition, will not accept it as its own; New 
England itself rejects the older New Englandism. But England 
from the very first felt: ‘ Although it is born across the water, of 
American parentage, it is in truth my very child, bone of my 
bone and flesh of my flesh.’” In support of this contention as to 
England's feeling two curious items — and only two — are entered 
as evidence. One is the unveiling of Longfellow’s bust in West- 
minster Abbey in 1884; the other is the fact that the “ home in 
England of the Washington family is with us the representation 
of the American friendship.” Somehow this is not enough. In the 
complicated tale of England’s attitude toward New England 
surely the tribute to Longfellow’s memory, and the current inter- 
est in the Washington family, which after all was not of New 
England, are but minor episodes. If theories are to stand, they 
need stronger props than these. 

More interesting is Dr. Tayler’s attempt to analyze “ New 
Englandism.” He sees it as a spirit or attitude characterized by 
the idea of “ freedom in service” or “ freedom as awakened moral 
vision.” There is also in it an emphasis on “ brotherhood along 
with individuality,” “a democracy that is aristocratic,” “ social- 
ized individualism,” and “ individualized socialism.” Also in the 
mixture are the belief that “ life is for education, which must be 
world-wide ”; “ personal and social youthfulness ” which results 
from “ wholesomeness of life”; and a conviction of the impor- 
tance of nature and the presence of God in nature. And, to list 
just one more element, New Englandism stands for “ virility ” — 
and here Dr. Tayler declares that the modern male too often lives 
in fear of women; whereas Bryant and Emerson have power to 
“ give man back his virility” in response to “the unconscious 
call of our pallid, worried age.” This is not the only way in 
which the New England view of things might help to-day, ac- 
cording to Dr. Tayler, and the major thesis of his book is that 
“ New Englandism ” should be brought back to England, in order 
that it may “ help us in our times, for it voices England's ideal; 
the England that is yet to be.” 

Such summary does not do justice to the book, for on many of 
the general points it is cogently written, and here and there there 
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is a passage which transcends vague generalities and approaches 
the clarity of real insight. The chapter “ English New England- 
ism,” moreover, sketches a collateral idea which certainly deserves 
further investigation — the idea that in Matthew Arnold and a 
few others there was a brief flowering of the New England atti- 
tude in the mother country. Real fruiting on English soil never 
came, because Gladstone, Ruskin, and Huxley; Kingsley, Morris, 
Arnold, and Hamerton could not pull together. Mr. Tayler sees 
a New England intellectually unified and so able to make its 
ideas prevail for a time; whereas the ideas of Arnold and the 
others struggled “in a state of unassociated ferment.” 

Here, as in the rest of the book, the hypothesis is valuable, 
but its proof or disproof is not achieved and the difficulties in 
the way of its testing are hardly even faced, much less removed. 
Dr. Tayler seems to have had a taste for picking up bits of intel- 
lectual ore, judging them hastily and probably often falsely, and 
then contentedly setting them up on a shelf for exhibition. His 
skill is in selecting only. Analysis he leaves to others, or attempts 
it himself, only to fail. 

The actual historical and critical material of the book is thin, 
and much of it is spurious. Dr. Tayler simplifies too boldly; he 
dodges facts which might shake his thesis. He sees Longfellow 
and Emerson as representative of the same elements in the New 
England attitude, failing to realize that these two, like Lowell 
and Thoreau and Bryant, were not only widely separated in 
much of their thinking but often on certain questions basically 
antagonistic each to the other. Again and again he rests his case 
with a brief quotation from this or that author, regardless of its 
context, and heedless of other contradictory sayings or even whole 
works by the same individual. It is the more surprising that in 
spite of all this the book has life — life which comes from its 
author’s skill in proposing a series of possibly valid and certainly 
tantalizing conjectures. He raises more questions than he answers, 
and such answers as he does offer are most of them unsatisfying. 
Yet it takes skill and a kind of art to suggest queries which are at 
the very least worth thinking about. Dr. Tayler may well earn 
the credit of provoking other more thorough and better informed 
thinkers to succeed in paths he pointed out but could not follow 


to the end. KENNETH B. Murpocx. 
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British Regulation of the Colonial Iron Industry. By Arthur 
Cecil Bining. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1933- Pp. xii, 163. $2.00.) 


This excellent and penetrating study of the colonial iron in- 
dustry supplies an important corrective to the widely-expressed 
belief of many of our economic historians in the insignificance of 
colonial industry and manufacturing. In 1775 one-seventh of the 
total world output of iron was produced, and largely consumed, 
in the American colonies. “ At the close of the colonial period 
there were more blast furnaces and a larger number of forges in 
the colonies than in England and Wales combined” (24) . 

The mercantilists’ desire to free England from the need to im- 
port Swedish iron, and the expansion of the colonial industry 
after 1715, drew the attention of various interests in Great 
Britain to the need for regulation. In 1719 and 1737 abortive at- 
tempts were made to regulate the production of iron in the col- 
onies. These failed because of the conflict of three groups — the 
iron-masters, who wished to prevent colonial competition in pig 
and bar iron; the manufacturers, who desired a cheap supply of 
crude iron from the colonies, but insisted upon regulating the fin- 
ished colonial product; and the merchants, who agitated for free 
importation in the hope of profiting by the carrying trade. The 
iron act of 1750 was a compromise among these conflicting 
groups, rather than a carefully-matured plan suited to the needs 
of the empire. The colonists disobeyed the restrictive clauses of 
the act, partly because of their ambiguity, but largely because of 
the increasing demand for ironwares in the American market. As 
a result, an established iron industry supplied arms to the Ameri- 
can troops during the crucial years of the Revolution. 

An extensive bibliography indicates how successfully Dr. Bin- 
ing has reduced a vast amount of material to a brief and ably- 
written book. There are included with the text several excellent 
diagrams and illustrations. Dr. Bining has given us a model for 
a similar re-examination of other phases of colonial economic 
life. 


Cart BripENBAUGH. 
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Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to 
America. Edited by Elizabeth Donnan. Volume m: New Eng- 
land and the Middle Colonies. (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Publication Number 409. 1932. 
Pp. xiii, 553-) 

Miss Donnan now offers the third volume of her monumental 
collection of materials revealing the true scope and significance 
of the slave-trade — which so drastically affected the evolution of 
the United States. This instalment treats with exhaustive care 
the spread of the slave-trade over New England and the Middle 
Colonies. Although there was some opposition to the sale of Afri- 
cans in New England during the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, some of the best-known merchants, like Peter Faneuil, 
and famous sea-captains, like William Ellery, showed no disposi- 
tion to abandon so profitable a business. 

In the preceding volumes the author has given us the docu- 
ments which clear up the history of the great savage trade, first 
under Spanish and then Portuguese and Dutch leadership. In her 
second volume she explained the amazing activity of the grantees 
of Stuart politicians in driving the Dutch out of their monopoly 
of the West African coast trade. Now she shows how the more 
commercial-minded Americans crowded into the English mo- 
nopoly, and for a hundred and fifty years gave their British 
rivals endless annoyance. A New Englander first carried fish or 
lumber to the prosperous West Indies. There he took rum 
aboard his ship and exchanged it in Africa for slaves. These 
were brought back to Barbados or Jamaica and sold for fifteen 
or twenty pounds a head. This in turn was invested, especially 
in later years, in raw sugar or molasses and taken to the grow- 
ing distilleries of Boston and Newport. It was a natural and 
therefore very active trade. 

What expanded this commerce immensely was the long de- 
pression in the tobacco colonies, which paralieled the second 
Stuart régime. Tobacco, which during the Civil War and the 
commonwealth sold on the river banks of the South at two pen- 
nies the pound, rarely brought more than half a penny the pound 
between 1660 and 1700. The white indentured servant system 
was not equal to supplying Europe with tobacco at such a price. 
The indentured servant cost five to ten pounds; he was free at 
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the end of five years; and he must be fairly clad and fed or he 
would run away before the expiration of his term — and become 
a frontier farmer. A slave sold in Virginia or Maryland at fifteen 
to twenty pounds; his term was for life and he required little 
clothing, nor could he risk himself on the Indian frontier. More- 
over, the black man was a good worker under proper supervision. 
Economic conditions and the ruthless London monopolists prac- 
tically compelled the planters to change their labor system; and 
first the Royal African Company and then the New England in- 
terlopers supplied the necessary Negroes. 

It is not the author's purpose to explain these changes; but her 
documents furnish the needful material. And some of it is most 
instructive. One sharpens one’s interest as one reads about Aaron 
Lopez's slave ship, Othello, and notes that Henry Laurens, quite 
nonchalantly, talks about disposing of eight or nine hundred 
slaves in a single venture. And one yets a further touch ‘of the 
American Revolution as he reads Carter Braxton’s letter of 
October 16, 1763: 


I shall be very glad to be concerned in the African Trade and 
will (pay) be a fourth of the voyage if you choose it. Tobacco I 
can send any quantity at 20s per hundred, free of duty, if your 
Skiper will take it. 


WiLuiaM E. Dopp. 


Mount Washington Reoccupied. By Robert S. Monahan. (Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont: Stephen Daye Press. 1933. Pp. 270. $2.50.) 


Once, briefly, from November 1870 to May 1871, and again 
continuously from 1871 to 1887, the summit of Mt. Washington 
has been occupied for systematic meteorological observation. The 
present “re-occupation” was undertaken by three young vol- 
unteers working in conjunction with Blue Hill Observatory and 
the world survey of the international polar year. Mr. Monahan 
makes no attempt to discuss the scientific results of the “ expedi- 
tion,” which are to be published later. Instead he presents us 
with his personal diary, an unpretentious but generally lively 
record of an unusual venture. The chief impression was to con- 
firm the reviewer's opinion that New England possesses one of 
the coldest and most dangerous mountains in the civilized world. 
On March 11 a total of 193 cooling units was recorded at the 
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summit, based on a combination of a 98-mile gale with a tem- 
perature of 25 degrees below zero. On the Byrd expedition the 
maximum was only 190 points (58 below zero and a 43-mile 
wind). These simple statistics are frequently given tragic con- 
firmation. On the day before this review was written in early 
November, a young student died of exhaustion and cold in the 
relatively safe vicinity of Hermit Lake. On the other hand Mr. 
Monahan did not intend to convey the impression that his party 
suffered Arctic hardships. Their little observatory was snug and 
well-heated and safe. Radio, telephone, and occasional mail com- 
munication, a total of 363 visitors, an engrossing scientific rou- 
tine, all combined to forestall boredom. Not once were playing- 


cards necessary. 
Dana B. DurAnp. 


The Public Career of William M. Evarts. By Brainerd Dyer. 
(Berkeley, California: University of California Press. 1933. Pub- 
lications of the University of California at Los Angeles in 
Social Sciences, u. Pp. x, 297. $3.50.) 


Thirty-three years have passed since William Maxwell Evarts 
reached the end of a brilliant life at Windsor, Vermont; yet this 
is the first extensive account of his career. It is a solid, historical 
monograph, thoroughly documented, impartially written from 
adequate materials, and confined, except for incidental references, 
entirely to his public life. Two brief chapters carry the narra- 
tive through his rapid rise to the front rank of American lawyers; 
the thirteen remaining deal with his distinguished public services. 
In all, Evarts is portrayed as primarily the advocate, brilliant, 
clear, witty, resourceful — and moderately ambitious. 

When leaving Yale in 1837, Evarts’s commencement oration 
urged the merits of “ Intellectual Independence,” especially in 
politics. The author suggests that the pursuit of this ideal im- 
paired his success as a statesman, yet the evidence he himself 
offers warrants the conclusion that Evarts was less independent 
than irregular, less consistent than erratic in his political sense. In 
1852 he upheld the fugitive slave act; in 1860 he followed Seward 
and Weed. In 1878 he was dominating Hayes with what Garfield 
regarded as “ dreamy doctrines” but in 1884 he presided at “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast” and ridiculed Carl Schurz and other former 
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associates for becoming Mugwumps. At best, his independence 
operated within party bounds. 

In addition to shorter treatment of Evarts’s minor services, 
there are excellent, well-proportioned analyses of his part in the 
impeachment trial, the disputed election, and the management 
of the department of state. The account of the Geneva arbitration 
is less valuable, suffering from lack of clarity, both of language 
and of judgment (see especially 119). The concluding chap- 
ter, in addition to describing the ten years of Evarts’s blindness 
and retirement, contains estimates of his accomplishments which 
seem just and fair. 

Type-setters’ vagaries have here and there betrayed the author, 
but only one curious perversion seems worthy of note (128) . Sir 
Roundell Palmer is made to write of Evarts: “ He was a good 
lawyer and a skilful advocate, and had also the qualities of a 
statesman; . . . although he was a man of whom any country 
might be proud.” 

GrorGE FREDERICK Howe. 


Old Houses in the South County of Rhode Island. Part 1. Com- 
piled by the National Society of the Colonial Dames in Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, with notes by Mrs. William 
B. Weeden and introduction by William Davis Miller. (Bos- 
ton: The Merrymount Press. 1933. Pp. xi, 68. $3.00.) 


Old Houses in the South County of Rhode Island, published 
by the colonial dames of that state, is not only a valuable addi- 
tion to the annals of the Providence Plantations, but a charming 
book contributing instruction and pleasure to all interested in 
the early days of New England. 

The excellent illustrations of houses ranging in age from 1690 
to 1820 and the brief explanatory notes, are worthy of high 
praise. One wishes these notes might have been longer and more 
in detail. Concise as they are, they reveal the patient research of 
the compilers and give many hints of the wealth of tragedy and 
romance associated with these old homes. The reader’s enjoy- 
ment is increased by two artistic maps on which each dwelling 
mentioned is numbered and located. Because some of the build- 
ings have been destroyed by fire,-and others razed, the importance 
of this work of the colonial dames is apparent. One illustration 
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has added interest because it is from a water-color sketch of 
Willow Dell by the Reverend Edward Everett Hale, in 1871. 

Exteriors of severe simplicity are in conformity with Puritan 
and Quaker ideals, but the richly-ornamented interiors show a 
great love of beauty in the souls of the Narragansett planters. 
The elaborately carved cupboards, fireplaces, and staircases, here 
pictured, should be inspirations to future architects and builders. 
One wonders if the halls, with stairways turned compactly in 
small space, were so built because of the New England climate 
described by the Reverend James MacSparran, D.D., rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Narragansett, as “ either frying or freezing.” 

This same Dr. MacSparran christened Gilbert Stuart, who 
was born in one of the old houses described in this book. Stuart's 
father made snuff in the basement of his home, and his mill is 
equipped with machinery which he brought from an old English 
snuff-mill. The house is now preserved as a memorial to the 
painter. Dr. MacSparran, who was sent from England in 1721 by 
the “ English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts,” entertained Bishop Berkeley in the Glebe House, still 
standing, a monument to honest labor and the dignity which 
surrounded the clergy of those early times. 

Perhaps the finest house pictured is the so-called Hannah 
Robinson House, originally 110 feet long, with wide gambrel 
roof and generous windows. Its staircase is of basswood, with 
elaborate spindles and carved drops. The panelling and cup- 
boards, all over the house, are in keeping with the style of the 
mansion, from which the beautiful Hannah Robinson eloped 
with her French music-master. 

Among interesting cupboards in other houses, is a huge physi- 
cian’s pill cupboard, with twenty-four drawers in the lower 
half — truly an awesome sight to the worthy doctor's patients! 
In 1730, as often thereafter, the wicked seemed to flourish like 
the proverbial green bay tree, for the elegant specimens of 
panelling, carved arches, and cupboards are photographed from 
the house of a colonial counterfeiter. 

Historically interesting is the museum in the old house said 
to be the birth-place of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry. The 
architect’s drawings of the “ King Tom” house, which burned 
down in 1922, are reproduced, and give an idea of what was a 
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show place, even in that country rich in mansions. The plans 
were from England, where King Tom Ninigret, the last chief 
of the Narragansett Indians was educated. A foot-note tells us 
that King Tom was but ten years of age in 1750, when he built 
his “ palace” with brass H and L door hinges, and cupboards 
whose shell-like tops were of “ inch boards glued together and 
then carved.” Seeing the photographs of these stately homes, one 
realizes the truth of Mr. William Davis Miller's introduction, 
where it is stated that the increasing wealth of the landed pro- 
prietors of the South County “ together with the cultural in- 
fluence that the proximity of Newport afforded, produced a 
group of men and women whose mode of life had no equal in 
other country districts of the North.” 
Mary Everest ROCKWELL. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Henry Adams. By James Truslow Adams. (New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni, Incorporated. 1933. Pp. 246. $2.50.) 


Mr. Adams’s book has an index and a bibliography, thirteen 
and sixteen pages long respectively, both excellent and the latter 
useful. The text runs one hundred and ninety-two pages, triply- 
leaded fourteen-point. It was intended, Mr. Adams explains, as 
an introduction to a collected edition of Henry Adams’s works. 
If such a collection is required to have an introduction, this will 
probably serve, but it is not a biography of Henry Adams, nor an 
interpretation of him, nor an appraisal of his work. It is a run- 
ning biographical summary somewhat more convenient to use 
than the chapter-headings of the Education and the Letters, but 
neither so complete nor so clear. It is, besides, a series of gener- 
alizations about Henry Adams, mostly unsupported, frequently 
unjustified, and always superficial. It says little about him that 
he did not say better on his own behalf and much that he did. 
One who is familiar with his books need spend no time on it, 
and one who has not read them would be better advised to go 
to them direct than to seek enlightenment in this hasty treat- 
ment of them. And no one who has contemplated writing either 
a biographical or a critical study of Henry Adams need be 
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deterred — Mr. Adams has left the field just what it was when 
he finished his Adams Family. He has merely produced one of the 
pot-boilers which, he feels, American scholars usually produce as 
soon as they achieve eminence. B. De V. 
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Five Fur Traders of the Northwest Being the Narrative of Peter 
Pond and the Diaries of John Macdonell, Archibald N. 
McLeod, Hugh Faries, and Thomas Connor. Edited by Charles 
M. Gates. With an introduction by Grace Lee Nute (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press. Published for the Minne- 
sota Society of Colonial Dames. 1933. Pp. ix, 298. $3.50.) 


This is an admirable compilation of the sources described in 
the title. The five narratives, some of which have never before 
been printed, are competently edited and annotated. In addition 
to the general introduction, Miss Nute has supplied two of the 
five introductions to the particular narratives. Presumably the 
editor is responsible for the extensive annotation of the selec- 
tions. The Minnesota Historical Society and the Minnesota So- 
ciety of the Colonial Dames of America have coéperated fruit- 
fully in the production of a fine volume of material on the west- 
ern fur-trade. 

The only bearing the book has on New England lies in the 
fact that Peter Pond, whose narrative opens the volume, was a 
New Englander. But the deeds which invest his name with his- 
torical significance were all performed far away from the land 
of his nativity. M. M. Q. 


The Forest Trees of New England. By Robert Greenleaf Leavitt. 
(Jamaica Plain [Massachusetts]: The Arnold Arboretum of 
Harvard University. 1932. Illustrated. Pp. viii, 179.) 


This useful little volume, which “ has the form of a handbook 
for a particular Arboretum,” contains a good deal of informa- 
tion on trees and forests in general, and on individual species, 
together with a few chapters on the life processes of trees. It is 
obviously designed for popular consumption, and should ap- 
peal to any one who wants an elementary illustrated manual and 
does not care to go deeply into botanical technicalities. It will not 
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be useful as a handbook for identifying species, but it should 
prove entertaining to the layman who wants to know a little 
about the various trees of this district and particularly the more 
important facts about their histories, habits, and ways of life. 


K. B. M. 


Thomas Jefferson and George Ticknor. A Chapter in American 
Scholarship. By O. W. Long. (Williamstown, Massachusetts: 
The McClelland Press. 1933. Pp. 39.) 


In this little pamphlet, Mr. Long has printed long extracts 
from the letters that passed between the New England scholar 
and the Virginian statesman, over a period of ten years. It is, as 
the writer concludes, a delightful story of affectionate friendship 
between youth and old age, of intellectual exchange between an 
elder statesman and an ardent young scholar. And in the history 
of American higher education, it is a chapter of great significance. 


There has evidently been a new deal down to Salem. The 
double number (July—October, 1933) and the January, 1934, 
number of the Essex Institute Historical Collections are the 
most interesting that have appeared for many years. The first is 
devoted to the Marblehead town records, 1648-1683, edited by 
William H. Bowden; the second contains an excellent monograph 
on Daniel Henchman (1689-1761) , Boston book-seller and capi- 
talist; a hitherto unprinted diary kept at Louisburg in 1759-1760 
by Jonathan Procter of Danvers; a definite and final explosion 
of the “ Black Bachiler” theory of Whittier’s ancestry (NEW 
ENGLAND QUARTERLY, Vi, 841) ; and a first instalment of the ship 
registers of Newburyport, 1789-1870. The Essex Institute is to be 
warmly thanked by every one interested in maritime history for 
undertaking that important work. When will the Boston registry 
of vessels ever be printed? 


French Travellers in the United States, 1765-1932. A Bibliog- 
raphy. By Frank Monaghan. (New York: New York Public 
Library. 1933. Illustrated. Pp. xxii, 114.) 


This bibliography is so comprehensive and so intelligently 
arranged and indexed, as to open up new or hitherto unknown 
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descriptive material to students of regional and social history. 
Who, for instance, would expect to find a description of 
eighteenth-century Cambridge, Massachusetts, in the Mémoires 
de capitaine Péron, sur ses voyages aux cétes d’ Afrique, aux iles 
d’ Anjouan, etc.? Or who would have heard of the unique copy 
at New York of the privately printed Relation d’un voyage en 
Afrique et en Amérique (1821) , by Mademoiselle van Uitenhage 
de Mist, containing curious observations on the manners and 
customs of New England? The bibliography includes many 
printed letters and despatches of French consuls, diplomats, and 
naval commanders, as well as travel books in the strict sense. 
The introduction by Professor Monaghan (now of Yale) and 
his comments on the individual items are interesting and val- 
uable. There is an index. Indeed, the only fault one can find 
in this admirable work is a peculiar system of abbreviations for 
library locations. 
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High Court of Admiralty Examinations, 1637-1638. By Dorothy 
O. Shilton and Richard Holworthy, with an introduction by 
Eric G. M. Fletcher. (Issued to Members of the Anglo- 
American Records Foundation, Incorporated. 1932. Pp xxxi, 
330. $10.00.) 


The Anglo-American Records Foundation has an imposing 
panel of officers, directors, and trustees, and has issued appetizing 
circulars promising to publish English records of great value and 
significance for colonial history. So far, performance has been 
disappointing. The first volume, Able Men of Suffolk, 1638, was 
but a list of names, with no means of identification. This second 
volume is a much-abbreviated calendar of depositions and ex- 
aminations before the high court of admiralty for a period of 
fifteen months. Most of the cases refer to disputes over wages, 
freight and charter money, marine torts, and the usual grist of 
admiralty practice that varies little from one century to another. 
The depositions are too concisely summarized to retain the 
original flavor. There are frequent allusions to voyages for New 
England or Virginia; but beyond the fact that freight on cattle 
to New England was £8 per head, there is little information of 
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any value to an historian of the English colonies. The only 
genealogical fact which the editors seem to have captured is 
that Thomas Venner was born in 1608 or 1609. 


S. E. M. 


The Children’s Judge: Frederick Pickering Cabot. By M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1932. 
Illustrated. Pp. xi, 162. $1.75.) 


It is as a New Englander, known of his own, that Judge Cabot 
is best understood, declares Mr. Howe in this memoir of Fred- 
erick Cabot, second judge of the Boston juvenile court. The 
judge was essentially an artist, says Hans Weiss, the young Swiss 
colleague who contributes an illuminating account of Judge 
Cabot as he knew him at the court and as a friend. For an alien 
reader who knows Judge Cabot only through this memoir, Mr. 
Howe and Mr. Weiss between them have made emerge a figure of 
singular distinction and charm: a nature intense in its passion 
and its control and in its response to beauty; a character where 
Puritan rectitude is wonderfully fused with charity that becomes 
catholic, and lightened by humor and a touch of divine per- 
suasion. Judge Cabot appears as a man who, for all his dealings 
with people and affairs, is alone, not from choice; — yet knowing 
why he is alone, able to win some reconciliation with the rea- 
sons for his solitude and to draw power from it. At Harvard not 
long ago Laurence Binyon remarked of some Chinese paintings, 
where solitary self-cognizant figures stand in a wide landscape, 
“ Space is the protagonist in the design.” So here. 

Mr. Howe writes out of knowledge and long friendship, with 
clarity and simplicity, with understanding and humanity that 
make his friend live. 


E. McC. 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


January 20, 1934 
GENTLEMEN: 


In the December issue of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY you 
printed a three-hundred-word review by Charles R. Lingley of 
Arthur M. Schlesinger’s The Rise of the City. The review is, in 
my opinion, too perfunctory to merit even the one page it almost 
fills. The book’s thesis has provoked discussion: your reviewer 
does not even mention it. He dismisses the book with two ob- 
servations: first, that Mr. Schlesinger is “ an indefatigable seeker 
of all the facts,” and “has presented them without bias”; and 
second, that the book does not “ leave a clear picture in the read- 
er’s mind” because “a clear-cut technique for the presentation 
of social history has yet to be devised.” 

With the first observation I agree. There is ample evidence 
that the better American historians have learned how to accumu- 
late facts and to keep their presentation of them largely free of 
bias and prejudice. That spirit of self-criticism, that objective 
attitude toward material, rare even fifty years ago, is now a 
characteristic of the profession. It has always been a notable 
characteristic of Mr. Schlesinger’s work. 

With the second observation I disagree. Simplicity is an attri- 
bute of content; unity is an attribute of organization: behold a 
truism. In The Rise of the City the multiplicity of evidence does 
not lead to confusion. The change in historiography from sim- 
plicity to multiplicity, the shift from the monarchic rule of the 
political chronicle to the democratic inclusiveness of social his- 
tory, Professor Lingley does not accept. Nevertheless, the several 
volumes of A History of American Life already issued have, with 
varied success, brought appreciation and adherents to the sup- 
port of the social historians. And Mr. Schlesinger’s volume, the 
tenth in the series, is a convincing justification of the social 
historian’s point of view. 

Mr. Schlesinger’s point of view led him to examine American 
society as a whole, to isolate and analyze the more important 
factors and forces which influenced and were influenced by that 
society in the years from 1878 to 1898. In the chapter on “ Politi- 
cal Factors and Forces” Mr. Schlesinger has shown how necessary 
it is to view the totality of man’s experience in order to under- 
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stand any one phase of it: his grasp of other forces adds signifi- 
cance to the political phase which all the detailed attention of 
Rhodes and Oberholtzer failed to impart. All these factors and 
forces, then, — geographic, economic, social, intellectual, reli- 
gious, political — are studied so that the complexity of their rela- 
tions to one another, their mutual dependence, their varying 
rates of change may be noted and the more significant recorded. 
These relationships may involve a contemporary European 
society, a previous political event, the talents of Bryce, or the 
cartoons of Bernard Gillam. Some of these factors and forces are 
more dominant, more far-reaching in their effects than others. 

One force more than any other, Mr. Schlesinger finds, affects 
that society in all its aspects, the force which points the synthesis 
and gives his volume its title: 


Underlying all the varied developments that made up Ameri- 
can life was the momentous shift of the center of national 

uilibrium from the countryside to the city. Long foreshadowed, 
it had at last become an actuality. 
This “ momentous shift” provokes a shift in emphasis: the in- 
fluence of the frontier is in this period subordinate to a more 
dominant force, the city. That is an important thesis: Professor 
Lingley might have mentioned it. 

Multiplicity there is, then, — but not confusion. Chapter titles 
suggest the book’s inclusiveness: “ The Educational Revival,” 
“ Increasing the World’s Knowledge,” “ The Renaissance in Let- 
ters and Arts,” “ The Pursuit of Happiness,” “The Changing 
Church,” “ Society's Wards.” The choice of illustrations was in- 
spired: here are telling documents for this task of revitalizing the 
past. They are good companions of the incidents and characters 
so abundant in these decades which have seemed “ brown * and 
“ mauve” long enough. Turn the pages at random and there is 
a confusion of names and things and incidents: narration of the 
“Cimarron” rush and description of the world’s fair; Edison 
of the incandescent lamp and Kipling of The Light That Failed; 
the typewriter and the fountain pen; E. L. Godkin and the New 
York Journal; Homer Davenport and Mark Hanna. Contracep- 
tive information and devices are excluded from the mails in 
1873, and from 1890 to 1900 the average household shrinks from 
four members to three. Saint-Gaudens erects his “ Peace of God” 
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at the grave of Mrs. Henry Adams in Washington and Boston 
rejects MacMonnies’s “ Bacchante,” a “ nude, drunken woman; ” 
a Chickering piano is seen in a Colorado miner’s tent seven years 
before B. F. Keith introduces continuous vaudeville in Boston; 
negroes have a hard time voting in the South, and George Pull- 
man bans liquor in his model town; and so on. But — and let it 
be repeated — these incidents and personalities are “ facts” in- 
cluded by Mr. Schlesinger only because they are significant; be- 
cause they represent a force, because they indicate a tendency, 
because they are average and not unique, because they are con- 
stant as well as dramatic. Turn the pages at random and there is 
confusion: turn the pages to read them and the ordered multi- 
plicity supports a significant comment on American life. 
Professor Lingley thinks that the social historian “ meets un- 
common difficulties in so marshalling his facts as to leave a clear 
picture in the reader’s mind. The difficulty is all but insur- 
mountable in connection with educational, literary and artistic 
changes.” I disagree. One striking example of the social histori- 
an’s inclusiveness and of his success in marshalling facts is af- 
forded by Mr. Schlesinger’s treatment of the literary history of 
the period. His yard-stick allows but a sentence to Emily Dick- 
inson, whose fame and possible influence had to wait until the 
1920’s “ discovered” her; whereas Harlan P. Halsey, author of 
the Old Sleuth series, needs, and deserves, the paragraph which 
measures his significance in the American life of those years. And 
so, logically, along with Howells, and Gilder, and Mark Twain, 
and Boyesen come Horatio Alger, Jr., and Bertha M. Clay, and 
Laura Jean Libbey; the size and quality of the reading public 
and “ best-seller” lists and juvenile books take place along with 
publishers and censorship and copyright problems and magazines 
and humor and dictionaries and “ Elsie Dinsmore” and utopian 
novels. The best that has been thought and said in the world is 
paramount for the historian of belles-lettres; the social historian 
writing about life in America finds significance in the semi- 
literate mind, as well, and what it feeds on. This inclusiveness, 
then, must eventually bring the social historian to seek among 
the credos common to the mass of American people for the more 
constant ideas and prejudices and sentiments which compel most 
of the actions of most of us most of the time. This inquiry into 
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the “ philosophy” of the masses is one of several problems of 
research suggested by the book. 

For the lay reader The Rise of the City is the most valuable 
history of the period 1878-1898 yet written. For the professional 
student The Rise of the City, from the critical comment on the 
illustrations right through to the “ Critical Essay on Authorities ” 
and the index, is indispensable. Miss Tarbell’s companion vol- 
ume for this period, which will treat of the part played by urban 
leadership in building a new and national structure of industry 
and trade, can but reassert the significance of the phrase which 
Mr. Schlesinger has taken for his title. 

Donacp Born.* 


1 In the editorial course of events, this letter would have been sent to 
Professor Lingley, but his death unfortunately prevented any hope of further 
comment from him. The circumstances were complicated and slightly ab- 
surd: when it was suggested to Mr. Lingley that he revise the notice he 
submitted to the board of editors, with a view to devoting more space and 
time to The Rise of the City, he begged to be excused. Naturally enough, 
Professor Schlesinger declined to read the review in manuscript, or have 
= to say as to what might be printed about his book. 

After some consideration, it was decided that the reputation of the New 
ENGLAND QUARTERLY was good enough for the review to be published just as 
it was written. During the six years of the QuARTERLY’s existence, only two 
book-reviews have been pigeon-holed, and one of these was prepared by the 
present managing editor of the magazine. The substantial content of reviews 
is never altered, and those not solicited are not accepted. 

The absence of Mr. Schlesinger during the academic year has afforded 
an opportunity of which he might not have been eager to avail himself — 
and for more than one good reason. It so happens that he has not yet seen 
Mr. Lingley’s review, for the December issue will await his arrival in Eng- 
land. But the best tradition of scholarship, it may be supposed, can suffer 
no embarrassment from a frank expression of opinion, especially when it con- 
cerns nothing but a question of clarity. 

For six years, now, the editors of the New ENcLAND QuarTerLy have done 
their best to prove that the popular suspicion that reviewing books is a neat 
way of not having to buy them, is not always justifiable. Little as some 
readers may like certain of its reviews, they might considerately reflect that 
the editors may have liked them even less. s. mM. 
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